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TO 

ROBERT  0.  INGERSOLL. 

BT  HBBIRT  M.  FIB1.D,  O.D. 

[The  following  Letter  is  taken  from  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Beview  for  August.  In  preparing  it  for  the  Re¬ 
view,  it  was  found  necessary  to  compress  it  In  order  to 
bring  it  within  the  required  limit  of  eighteen  pages; 
but  in  reproducing  it  here,  the  writer  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  his  readers  might  prefer  to  have  it  in  its  original 
form.  He  h;is  therefore  retained  the  omitted  passag¬ 
es,  and  thus  given  the  readers  of  The  Evanoeust  the 
article  in  full.  If  it  be  longer  than  in  the  Review,  he 
hopes  its  length  may  be  justified  by  the  interest  of  the 
subject.] 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  that  I  know  you,  even 
though  some  of  my  brethren  look  upon  you  as 
a  monster  because  of  your  unbelief.  Nothing 
is  so  terrible  as  the  unknown.  Fear  ends  where 
knowledge  begins ;  and  so  if  I  am  in  danger  of 
being  panic-struck  by  an  apparition,  I  walk 
straight  up  to  it  and  speak  to  it,  as  Horatio 
speaks  to  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  lay  hold 
of  it,  when  straightway  it  disappears  at  the 
touch  of  a  fleshly  hand,  or  comes  down  to  the 
proportions  of  ordinary  humanity.  The  spec¬ 
tre  of  which  we  are  afraid  is  but  human.  Thus 
I  have  found  you  human,  yes,  very  human, 
a  man  with  whom  I  could  converse  frankly, 
but  kindly,  without  the  least  reserve,  as  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  now. 

You  have  taken  me  at  a  disadvantage  in 
permitting  me  to  see  you  in  your  own  home. 
There  is  nothing  which  disarms  one  like  a  do- 
Qaestic  scene,  a  peep  into  an  interior,  seeing  a 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  children,  where  he  who  is  used  to 
combat  has  laid  aside  his  weapons  of  war,  and 
appears  in  the  gentlest  mood,  as  if  he  had  never 
fought  a  battle  in  the  world.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  long  evening  I  spent  at  your  house  in 
Washington ;  and  in  what  I  have  to  say,  how’- 
•ver  it  may  fail  to  convince  you,  I  trust  you 
will  feel  that  I  have  not  shown  myself  unwor¬ 
thy  of  your  courtesy  or  confldence. 

Your  conversation  then  and  at  other  times 
interested  me  greatly.  I  recognized  at  once 
the  elements  of  your  power  over  large  audien¬ 
ces,  in  your  wit  and  dramatic  talent — person¬ 
ating  character  and  imitating  tones  of  voice 
and  expressions  of  countenance — and  your  re¬ 
markable  use  of  language,  which  even  in  fa¬ 
miliar  talk  often  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  elo¬ 
quence.  All  this  was  a  keen  intellectual  stim¬ 
ulus.  I  was  for  the  most  part  a  listener,  but 
as  we  talked  freely  of  religious  matters,  I  pro¬ 
tested  against  your  unbelief  as  utterly  without 
reason.  Yet  there  was  no  offence  given  or 
taken,  and  we  parted,  I  trust,  with  a  feeling  of 
mutual  respect. 

Still  further,  we  found  many  points  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
are  many  things  in  which  I  agree  with  you, 
in  which  I  love  what  you  love  and  hate 
what  you  hate.  A  man’s  hatreds  are  not  the 
least  important  part  of  him :  they  are  among 
the  best  indications  of  his  character.  You 
love  truth,  and  hate  lying  and  hypocrisy- 
all  the  petty  arts  and  deceits  of  the  world 
by  which  men  represent  themselves  to  be 
other  than  they  are — as  well  as  the  pride  and 
arrogance,  in  which  they  assume  superiority 
over  their  fellow-beings.  Above  all,  you  hate 
every  form  of  injustice  and  oppression.  No¬ 
thing  moves  your  indignation  so  much  as 
“  man’s  inhumanity  to  man,”  and  you  mutter 
“  curses  not  loud  but  deep  ”  on  the  whole  race 
of  tyrants  and  oppressors,  whom  you  would 
sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  yet  you 
do  not  hate  oppression  more  than  I,  nor  love 
liberty  more.  Nor  will  I  admit  that  you  have 
any  stronger  desire  for  that  intellectual  liberty, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  you  look  forward 
as  the  last  and  greatest  emancipation  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Nor  have  you  a  greater  horror  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  Indeed  I  might  say  that  you  cannot 
have  so  great,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that 
you  have  not  seen  so  much  of  it;  you  have 
not  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
seen  the  Hindoos  by  tens  of  thousands  rushing 
madly  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sacred 
river,  even  carrying  the  ashes  of  their  dead 
to  cast  them  upon  the  waters.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  was  sitting  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant,  looking  down  on 
this  horrible  scene  of  human  degradation. 
Around  me  were  fifty  (perhaps  a  hundred)  thou¬ 
sand  dusky  creatures  in  a  delirium  of  fanati¬ 
cism.  What  wretched  objects  they  were,  their 
limbs  wasted  and  shrunken  by  their  long  pil¬ 
grimage!  Some  had  measured  the  ground 
with  their  bodies,  and  reached  the  river  only 
to  die ;  others  brought  the  ashes  of  their  dead 
to  cast  them  on  the  bosom  of  the  all-cleansing 
stream.  There  were  the  fakirs,  the  i)riests  of 
Hindooism  —  squalid  wretches,  with  matted 
hair  and  smeared  bodies,  making  a  sanctity 
out  of  their  very  filthiness.  One  could  but 
shrink  from  contact  with  such  loathsome 
si)eciraens  of  humanity.  Och,  the  beasts! 
If  some  i)ower  had  but  given  me  the  mastery 
of  these  precious  creatures,  I  would  have  made 
them  bathe  in  the  Ganges  to  some  purpose, 
till  their  bodies  were  cleansed  of  the  encrust¬ 
ed  filth  of  years;  and  then  have  marched 
them  off  to  some  Indian  rice-field,  where  they 
could  have  been  put  to  hard  work  to  earn  an 
honest  living. 

Such  superstition  is  one  of  the  greatest  scourg 
es  of  the  human  race.  It  overthrows  the  very 
foundations  of  morality.  In  place  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  men’s  consciences  and  hearts,  it  intro¬ 
duces  an  artificial  standard,  by  which  the 
order  of  things  is  totally  reversed:  right  is 
made  wrong,  and  wrong  is  made  right.  It 
makes  that  a  virtue  which  is  not  a  virtue,  and 
that  a  crime  which  is  not  a  crime.  Religion 
consists  in  a  round  of  observances  that  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  natural  goodness, 
but  which  rather  exclude  it  by  being  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  Penances  and  pilgrimages 
take  the  place  of  justice  and  mercy,  benevo¬ 
lence  and  charity.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  break 
CAste,  but  a  venial  offence  to  lead  a  vicious  life. 
One  may  be  very  holy,  according  to  the  Hindoo 
idea  of  holiness,  and  yet  be  guilty  of  every  vice 
and  every  crime.  The  Thugs,  who  were  the 
stranglers  of  India,  made  robbery  and  murder 
not  only  a  business,  but  a  religion,  and  always 
sought  the  favor  of  the  goddess  Kali  before 
setting  out  on  their  expeditions.  Such  a  Relig¬ 
ion,  so  far  from  lieing  a  purifier,  is  the  greatest 
corrupter  of  morals,  so  that  it  is  no  extrava¬ 
gance  to  say  of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  a  gentle 
race,  that  they  might  be  virtuous  and  good  if 
they  were  not  so  religious.  But  this  colossal 
sui>er3tition  weighs  upon  their  very  existence, 
crushing  out  even  natural  virtue.  Such  a  relig¬ 
ion  is  an  immeasurable  curse.  It  is  the  most 
terrible  of  tyrannies,  for  there  is  no  bondage 
like  the  bondage  of  the  soul.  Whatever  power 
can  destroy  it-I  care  not  whether  it  be  a  political 
revolution,  or  some  convulsion  of  nature — an 


earthquake,  which  shall  shake  the  solid  earth — 
whatever  the  cause,  whether  moral  or  material, 
if  only  it  be  radical  enough,  it  will  break  up  the 
old  stagnation,  and  a  purer  air  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  will  begin  to  blow  over  a  land  that  has 
been  dead  for  thousands  of  years. 

I  hope  this  language  is  strong  enough 
to  satisfy  even  your  own  intense  hatred  of 
superstition.  You  cannot  loathe  it  more 
than  I  do.  So  far  we  agree  perfectly.  But 
unfortunately  you  do  not  limit  your  cru¬ 
sade  to  the  Religions  of  Asia,  but  turn  the 
same  style  of  argument  against  the  Religion 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  indeed  against 
the  religious  belief  and  worship  of  every  coun¬ 
try'  and  clime.  In  this  matter  you  make  no 
distinctions :  you  would  sweep  them  all  away ; 
church  and  cathedral  must  go  with  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  the  i)agoda,  as  alike  manifestations 
of  human  credulity,  and  proofs  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  feebleness  and  folly  of  mankind.  While 
under  the  impression  of  that  memorable  even¬ 
ing  at  your  house,  I  took  up  some  of  your  pub¬ 
lic  addresses,  and  experienced  a  strange  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes  as  I  read,  so  inexpressibly  was  I  shocked. 
Things  which  I  held  sacred  you  not  only  re¬ 
jected  with  unbelief,  but  sneered  at  with 
contempt.  Your  words  were  full  of  a  bitter¬ 
ness  so  unlike  anything  I  had  heard  from 
your  lips,  that  I  could  not  reconcile  the  two, 
till  I  reflected  that  in  Robert  Ingersoll  (as  in 
the  most  of  us)  there  were  two  men,  who  were 
not  only  distinct,  but  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other— the  one  gentle  and  sweet-tempered; 
the  other  delighting  in  war  as  his  native 
element.  Between  the  two,  I  have  a  decided 
preference  for  the  former.  I  have  no  dispute 
with  the  quiet  and  peaceable  gentleman,  whose 
kindly  spirit  makes  sunshine  in  his  home ;  but 
it  is  that  other  man  oter  yonder,  who  comes  for¬ 
ward  into  the  arena  like  a  gladiator,  defiant 
and  belligerent,  that  rouses  my  antagonism. 
And  yet  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  up  even 
against  him ;  but  if  he  will  only  sit  down  and 
listen  patiently,  and  answer  in  those  soft  tones 
of  voice  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  use,  we 
c«in  have  a  quiet  telk,  which  will  certainly  do 
him  no  harm,  while  it  relieves  my  troubled 
mind. 

What,  then,  is  the  basis  of  this  Religion 
which  you  despise  ?  At  the  foundation  of  every 
form  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  is  the  idea 
of  God.  Here  you  take  your  stand :  you  do  not 
believe  in  God.  Of  course  you  do  not  deny 
absolutely  the  existence  of  a  Creative  Power : 
for  that  would  be  to  assume  a  knowledge 
which  no  human  being  can  possess.  How 
small  is  the  distance  that  we  can  see  before 
us !  The  candle  of  our  intelligence  throws  its 
beams  but  a  little  way,  beyond  which  the  circle 
of  light  is  compassed  by  universal  darkness. 
Upon  this  no  one  insists  more  than  yourself. 
I  have  heard  you  discourse  upon  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  man  in  a  way  to  put  many  preachers 
to  shame.  You  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  feebleness  of  his  powers  and  the 
limitations  of  his  knowledge.  This  you  do  to 
show  what  a  conceit  it  is  in  this  poor  little 
manikin,  with  his  thimble-full  of  brains,  to  as¬ 
sume  to  know  much  about  what  is  above  him. 
Though  he  is  the  vainest  of  creatures,  he  is 
in  truth  the  most  pitiful  object  in  the  whole 
realm  of  nature— an  insect  creeping  on  this 
floating  ball,  which  is  itself  but  a  grain 
of  sand  in  the  universe!  I  remember  your 
illustration  from  the  myriads  of  creatures  that 
live  on  plants,  from  which  you  picked  out,  as 
a  fit  representative  of  man,  an  insect  too  small 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  whose  world  was 
a  leaf,  and  whose  life  lasted  but  a  single  day ! 
Surely  a  creature  that  can  only  be  seen  with  a 
microscope,  cannot  know  that  a  Creator  does 
not  exist ! 

This,  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  you 
do  not  affirm.  All  that  you  can  say  is,  that  if 
there  be  no  knowledge  on  one  side,  neither  is 
there  on  the  other ;  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
probability;  and  that,  judging  from  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  appeals  to  your  senses  and  your  un¬ 
derstanding,  you  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
God.  Whether  this  be  a  reasonable  conclusion 
or  not,  it  is  at  least  an  intelligible  state  of 
mind. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  argue  against  what 
the  Catholics  call  “invincible  ignorance” — an 
incapacity  on  account  of  temperament — for  I 
hold  that  the  belief  in  God,  like  the  belief  in 
all  spiritual  things,  comes  to  some  minds  by  a 
kind  of  intuition.  There  are  natures  so  finely 
strung  that  they  are  sensitive  to  influences 
which  do  not  touch  others.  You  may  say 
that  it  is  mere  poetical  rhapsody  when  Shelley 
writes : 

“  The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  power 
Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us,” 

But  there  are  natures  which  are  not  at  all  po¬ 
etical  or  dreamy,  only  most  simple  and  pure, 
which,  in  moments  of  spiritual  exaltation,  are 
almost  conscious  of  a  Presence  that  is  not  of 
this  world.  But  this,  which  is  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
perience,  will  have  no  weight  with  those  who 
do  not  have  that  experience.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  I  would  not  be  swayed  one  particle 
by  mere  sentiment,  but  look  at  the  question  in 
the  cold  light  of  reason  alone. 

The  idea  of  God  is  indeed  the  grandest  and 
most  awful  that  can  be  entertained  by  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Its  very  greatness  overpowers  us, 
so  that  it  seems  impossible  that  such  a  Being 
should  exist.  But  if  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  Infinity,  it  is  still  harder  to  get  any  in¬ 
telligible  explanation  of  the  present  order  of 
things  without  admitting  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all. 
Copernicus,  when  he  swept  the  sky  with  his 
telescope,  traced  the  finger  of  God  in  every 
movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Napo¬ 
leon,  when  the  French  savants  on  the  voyage 
to  Egypt  argued  that  there  was  no  God,^dis- 
dained  any  other  answer  than  to  point  upward 
to  the  stars  and  ask  “  Who  made  all  these  ?  ” 
That  is  the  first  question,  and  it  is  the  last. 
The  farther  we  go,  the  more  we  are  forced  to 
one  conclusion.  No  man  ever  studied  nature 
with  a  more  simple  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
than  Agassiz,  and  yet  the  more  he  explored, 
the  more  he  was  startled  as  he  found  himself 
constantly  face  to  face  with  the  evidences  of 

MIND. 

Do  you  say  this  is  “a  great  mysteiy,” 
meaning  that  it  is  something  that  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  ?  Of  course  it  is 
“a  mystery.”  But  do  you  think  to  escaj)e 
mystery  by  denying  the  Divine  existence  ? 
You  only  exchange  one  mystery  for  another. 
The  first  of  all  mysteries  is,  not  that  God  exists, 
but  that  ice  exist.  Here  we  are.  How  did  we 
come  here  ?  We  go  back  to  our  ancestors ;  but 
that  does  not  take  away  the  difficulty :  it  only 
removes  it  farther  off.  Once  begin  to  climb 
the  stairway  of  past  generations,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  a  Jacob’s  ladder,  on  which  you 
mount  higher  and  higher  until  you  step  into 
the  verj'  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

“  But  even  if  we  know  that  there  is  a  God, 


what  can  we  know  of  His  character?”  You 
say,  “  God  is  whatever  we  conceive  Him  to  be.” 
We  frame  an  image  of  Deity  out  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness— it  is  simply  a  reflection  of  our 
own  personality  cast  upon  the  sky,  like  the 
image  seen  in  the  Alps  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere— and  then  fall  down  and  worship 
that  which  we  have  created,  not  indeed  with 
our  hands,  but  out  of  our  minds.  This  may 
be  true  to  some  extent  of  the  gods  of  my- 
tholopry,  but  not  of  the  God  of  Nature, 
who  is  as  inflexible  as  Nature  itself.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  whatever  we  imagine  them  to  be.  But  we 
do  not  go  far  before  we  find  that,  instead  of 
being  pliant  to  our  will,  they  are  rigid  and  in¬ 
exorable,  and  we  dash  ourselves  against  them 
to  our  own  destruction.  So  God  does  not  bend 
to  human  thought  any  more  than  to  human 
will.  The  more  we  study  Him,  the  more  we 
find  that  He  is  not  what  we  imagined  Him  to 
be :  that  he  is  far  greater  than  any  image  of 
Him  that  we  could  frame. 

But,  after  all,  you  rejoin  that  the  conception 
of  a  Supreme  Being  is  merely  an  abstract  idea, 
of  no  practical  importance,  with  no  bearing 
upon  human  life.  I  answer,  it  is  of  immeasur¬ 
able  importance.  Let  go  the  idea  of  God, 
and  you  have  let  go  the  highest  moral  re¬ 
straint.  There  is  no  Ruler  above  man  :  he  is  a 
law  unto  himself— a  law  which  is  as  impotent 
to  produce  order,  and  to  hold  society  together, 
as  man  is  with  his  little  hands  to  hold  the  stars 
in  their  courses. 

I  know  how  you  reason  against  the  Divine 
existence  from  the  moral  disorder  of  the  world. 
The  argument  is  one  that  takes  strong  hold  of 
the  imagination,  and  may  be  used  with  tremen¬ 
dous  effect.  You  set  forth  in  colors  none  too 
strong  the  injustice  that  prevails  in  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  another— the  inequalities  of  soci¬ 
ety  ;  the  haughtiness  of  the  rich  and  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  the  poor;  you  draw  lurid  pictures  of  the 
vice  and  crime  which  run  riot  in  the  great  cap¬ 
itals  which  are  the  centres  of  civilization ;  and 
when  you  have  wound  up  your  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch,  you  ask,  “  How  can  it  be  that 
there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  who  looks  down 
upon  the  earth  and  sees  all  this  horrible  confu¬ 
sion,  and  yet  docs  not  lift  His  hand  to  avenge 
the  innocent  or  punish  the  guilty  ?  ”  To  this  I 
will  make  but  one  answer:  Does  it  convince 
yourself  ?  I  do  not  mean  tq  imply  that  you 
are  conscious  of  insincerity.  But  an  orator  is 
sometimes  carried  away  by  his  own  elocjuence, 
and  states  things  more  strongly  than  he  would 
in  his  cooler  moments.  So  I  venture  to  ask : 
With  all  your  tendency  to  skepticism,  do  you 
really  believe  that  there  is  no  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world— no  Power  behind  nature 
“making  for  righteousness”?  Are  there  no 
retributions  in  history  ?  When  Lincoln  stood 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  so  lately  drenched 
with  blood,  and,  reviewing  the  carnage  of  that 
terrible  day,  accepted  it  as  the  punishment  of 
our  national  sins,  was  it  a  mere  theatrical  flour¬ 
ish  that  he  lifted  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  said, 
“Just  and  true  are  Thy  ways.  Lord  God  Al¬ 
mighty  ”  ? 

Having  settled  it  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  there  is  no  God,  you  proceed  in  the  same 
easy  way  to  dispose  of  that  other  belief  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion — the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  With  an  air  of  modesty  and 
diffidence  that  wouhl  carry  an  audience  by 
storm,  you  confess  your  ignorance  of  what 
perhaps  others  an*  better  acquainted  with,  when 
you  say,  “This  world  is  all  that  /  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  so  far  as  I  recoUcct,”  This  is  very 
wittily  put,  and  some  may  suppose  it  contains 
an  argument ;  but  do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  you  do  not  know  anything  except  what 
you  “recollect,”  or  what  y(ju  have  seen  with 
your  eyes  ?  Perhaps  you  never  saw  your 
grandparents;  but  have  you  any  more  doubt 
of  their  existence  than  of  that  of  your  father 
and  mother  whom  you  did  see  ? 

Here,  as  when  you  speak  of  the  existence  of 
God,  you  carefully  avoid  any  positive  affirma¬ 
tion  :  you  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  You  are 
ready  for  whatever  may  “turn  up.”  In  your 
jaunty  style,  if  you  find  yourself  hereafter  in 
some  new  and  unexpected  situation,  you  will 
accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it,  and  be 
“as  ready  as  the  next  man  to  enter  on  any  re¬ 
munerative  occupation  ”! 

But  while  airing  this  i)leasant  fancy,  you 
plainly  regard  the  hope  of  another  life  as  but 
a  beggar’s  dream— the  momentary  illusion  of 
one  who,  stumbling  along  life’s  highway,  sits 
him  down  by  the  roadside,  footsore  and  weary, 
cold  and  hungry,  and  falls  asleep,  and  dreams 
of  a  time  when  he  shall  have  riches  and  plenty. 
Poor  creature !  let  him  dream;  it  helps  him  to 
forget  his  misery,  and  may  give  him  a  little 
courage  for  his  rude  awaking  to  the  hard  re¬ 
ality  of  life.  But  it  is  all  a  dream,  which  dis¬ 
solves  in  thin  air,  and  floats  away  and  disap- 
l)ear8.  This  illustration  I  do  not  take  from  you, 
but  simply  choose  to  set  forth  what  (as  I  infer 
from  the  sentences  above  quoted  and  many  like 
expressions)  may  describe,  not  unfairly,  your 
state  of  mind.  Your  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  one  of  trifling.  You  do  not  speak  of  it  in  a 
serious  way,  but  lightly  and  flippantly,  as  if  it 
were  all  a  matter  of  fancy  and  conjecture,  and 
not  worthy  of  sober  consideration. 

Now  does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  there  is 
something  very  cruel  in  this  treatment  of  the 
belief  of  your  fellow-creatures,  on  whose  hope 
of  another  life  hangs  all  that  relieves  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  their  present  existence  ?  To  many  of 
them  life  is  a  burden  to  curry,  and  they  need  all 
the  helps  to  carry  it  that  can  be  found  in  reason, 
in  philosophy,  or  in  religion.  But  what  support 
does  your  hollow  creed  supply  ?  Its  teachers 
put  it  forward  as  the  friend  of  the  poor  man. 
In  France  and  Germany  it  allies  itself  with  So¬ 
cialism  and  Communism.  It  “  parades  ”  as  the 
cause  of  the  lower  classes,  whom  it  would  raise 
up  to  the  level  of  the  highest.  And  yet  infidelity 
is  the  poor  man’s  worst  enemy,  as  it  makes  his 
poverty  only  more  galling  and  bitter,  because 
without  hope.  Here  is  a  contradiction  which 
strikes  me  painfully  in  you.  You  are  a  man 
of  warm  heart,  of  the  tenderest  sympathies. 
Those  who  know  you  best  and  love  you  most, 
tell  me  that  you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  suffer¬ 
ing  even  in  animals ;  that  your  natural  sensibil¬ 
ity  is  such  that  you  find  no  pleasure  in  sports, 
in  hunting  or  fishing :  to  shoot  a  robin  would 
make  you  feel  like  a  murderer.  If  you  see  a 
poor  man  in  trouble,  your  first  impulse  is  to 
help  him.  You  cannot  see  a  child  in  tears 
but  you  want  to  take  up  the  little  fellow  in 
your  arras,  and  make  him  smile  again.  And 
yet,  with  all  your  sensibility,  you  hold  the 
most  remorseless  and  pitiless  creed  in  the 
world — a  creed  in  which  there  is  not  a  gleam 
of  mercy  or  of  hope.  A  mother  has  lost  her 
only  son.  She  goes  to  his  grave,  and  throws 
herself  upon  it,  the  very  picture  of  woe.  One 
thought  only  keeps  her  from  despair:  it  is 
that  beyond  this  life  there  is  a  world  where 
she  may  once  more  clasp  her  boy  in  her  arms. 
What  will  you  say  to  that  mother?  You  are 
silent,  and  your  silence  is  like  a  sentence  of 


death  to  her  hopes.  By  that  grave  you  cannot 
speak :  for  if  you  were  to  open  your  lips,  and 
tell  that  mother  what  you  really  believe,  it 
would  be  that  her  son  is  blotted  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  she  can  never  look  upon  his 
face  again.  Thus  with  your  iron  heel  do  you 
trample  down  and  crush  the  last  hope  of  a 
broken  heart. 

When  such  sorrow  comes  to  you,  you  feel  it 
as  keenly  as  any  man.  With  your  strong 
domestic  attachments,  one  cannot  pass  out 
of  your  little  circle  without  leaving  a  great 
void  in  your  heart,  and  your  grief  is  as  elo¬ 
quent  as  it  is  hopeless.  No  sadder  words  ever 
fell  from  human  lips  than  these,  spoken  over 
the  coffin  of  one  to  whom  you  were  tenderly 
attached :  “Life  is  but  a  narrow  vale,  between 
the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities!  ” 
This  is  a  sentence  of  annihilation,  which  strikes 
a  chill  to  the  stoutest  heart.  Even  you  must 
envy  the  faith  which,  as  it  looks  upward,  sees 
those  “  peaks  of  two  eternities,”  not  “  cold  and 
barren,”  but  warm  with  the  glow  of  the  setting 
sun,  which  gives  promise  of  a  happier  to-mor¬ 
row  ? 

I  think  I  hear  you  say,  “So  might  it  be! 
W’ould  that  I  could  believe  it!”  for  no  one 
recognizes  more  the  emptiness  of  life  as  it  is. 
I  do  not  forget  the  tone  in  which  you  said : 
“Life  is  very  sad  to  me;  it  is  very  pitiful; 
there  isn’t  much  to  it.”  True  indeed!  W’ith 
your  belief,  or  want  of  belief,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  it ;  and  if  this  were  all.  It  would  be  a  fair 
question  whether  life  were  worth  living.  In 
the  name  of  humanity,  let  us  cling  to  all  that 
is  left  us  that  can  bring  a  ray  of  hope  into 
its  darkness,  and  thus  lighten  its  otherwise 
impenetrable  gloom. 

[ConUouod  next  week.] 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  (  ATSKILLS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  Summit  Mountain,  Aug.  4,  1887. 

For  many  seasons  I  have  looked  from  the 
summit  of  old  “Sky-top  ”  at  Mohonk,  over  at 
the  colossal  Catskills  which  lined  the  western 
horizon.  I  determined  on  a  nearer  view  of 
them,  and  last  Monday  I  turned  my  back  on 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  took  the  cars  of 
the  “  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railway  ”  directly  in¬ 
to  the  heart  of  the  Catskills.  On  the  train 
was  a  parlor-car  which  runs  direct  from  Jersey 
City  to  the  foot  of  the  grounds  in  front  of  this 
palatial  hotel.  We  had  a  full  train  when  we 
left  Kingston,  but  every  ten  minutes  it  halted 
to  discharge  passengers  at  various  Summer 
boarding-houses  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
At  Phenicia  the  narrow  guage  cars  stood  wait¬ 
ing  to  convey  a  company  of  travellers  to  the 
Stony  Clove,  Tannersville,  and  the  Kaaterskill. 
Before  nine  o’clock,  under  the  light  of  a  full 
moon,  we  wound  up  from  the  valley  of  the 
“Big  Indian,”  and  the  conductor  called  out 
“  Grand  Hotel  Station !  ” 

A  few  minutes’  drive  through  a  park  of  pine 
trees,  brought  us  up  to  the  piazza  of  this  huge 
hotel,  whose  lights  we  had  seen  blazing  on  the 
mountain-top  when  we  were  miles  away.  The 
“New  Grand  Hotel,”  built  five  years  ago,  is 
probably  the  finest  establishment  as  to  size, 
elegance,  and  completeness  of  appointments 
t  j  found  in  the  whole  realm  of  the  Catskills. 
It  stands  on  a  terrace  of  Summit  Mountain, 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  tide  water. 
The  terrible  “hot  wave”  which  has  broiled 
and  parboiled  the  dwellers  around  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  office,  has  not  risen  high  enough  to 
reacli  these  cool  altitudes.  A  fresh  breeze  is 
constantly  blowing,  and  the  thermometer  rare¬ 
ly  travels  far  up  into  the  eighties.  The  Hotel 
is  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with  piazza- 
room  enough  to  drill  a  regiment.  To  those 
who  get  tired  of  climbing  stairways,  or  being 
hauled  up  in  elevators,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
live  in  a  house  nearly  all  of  whose  rooms  are 
on  the  first  or  second  floor.  The  dormitories 
are  very  spacious,  and  in  my  room  I  find  an 
old  fashioned  fire-place  and  andirons,  to  pre¬ 
pare  me  for  that  “  cold  wave  ”  which  may  at 
any  moment  invade  these  breezy  heights.  The 
guests  who  stroll  these  piazzas,  or  play  tennis 
out  on  the  lawn,  or  go  off  on  mountain  excur¬ 
sions,  do  not  seem  to  be  of  the  “  Flora  Mc- 
Flimsey”  type,  or  the  pretentious  “shoddy” 
genus,  but  of  a  solid  and  cultured  sort ;  about 
the  same  class  whom  you  meet  at  Lakes  Mo¬ 
honk  and  Minnewaska.  Among  the  waiters  I 
find  five  theological  students  from  Lincoln 
University.  The  bright,  intelligent  negro  who 
brings  water  to  my  room,  expects  to  enter  the 
ministry  next  year.  Success  to  him. 

But  even  if  there  were  no  refined  and  attrac¬ 
tive  people  indoors,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
royal  society  out-of-doors.  Like  Cineas  at 
Rome,  we  are  surrounded  by  “a  common¬ 
wealth  of  kings.”  The  monarch  of  all  the 
Catskills,  old  “Slide,”  looms  up  4220  feet  to¬ 
wards  the  southeast.  Panther  Mountain  rises 
like  a  pyramid  to  the  height  of  3800  feet.  “  Bal¬ 
sam  ”  thrusts  his  dark  brow  over  the  shoulder 
of  “  Belleair,”  and  “  Utsayantha  ”  crowns  our 
northern  horizon.  From  my  window  I  look  for 
miles  down  the  verdant  and  picturesque  “  Big 
Indian”  valley.  Last  evening  the  full  moon 
rose  over  the  peak  of  Mount  Wittemberg — as 
Martin  Luther  rose  from  another  Wittemberg 
over  the  darkness  of  Europe— and  flung  her 
silvery  sheen  over  the  whole  magnificent  land¬ 
scape.  So  gorgeous  a  moonlight  spectacle  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  witnessed  out¬ 
side  Switzerland.  Immediately  in  front  of  our 
hotel  stretches  the  range  of  “Belleair”;  the 
whole  flank  of  the  mountain,  with  the  “Gram¬ 
pian  House  ”  and  two  or  three  other  Summer 
hotels  down  in  yonder  valley,  are  the  property 
of  one  of  my  Brooklyn  co-presbyters. 

This  is  a  favorite  region  of  Presbyterian  par¬ 
sons.  Yesterday  morning  I  drove  down  into 
the  sequestered  vailey  behind  the  village  of 
Pine  Hill,  and  called  at  the  cosy  cottage  in 
which  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  lays  aside  his  ar¬ 
mor  and  cultivates  rustic  lore  every  Summer. 
Birch  Brook  babbles  over  the  stones  in  front 
of  his  cottage-door.  Brother  Crosby  had  gone 
off  for  a  climb  up  Balsam  Mountain.  He  is  a 
sort  of  “Natty  Bumpo”  in  this  Catskill  re¬ 
gion.  There  is  not  a  single  mountain  within 
a  dozen  miles  whose  summit  his  boot-heels 
are  not  familiar  with.  Just  above  his  house 
dwells  Dr.  J.  Glentworth  Butler,  whose  rich 
Bible-volumes  are  giving  him  an  unique  rank 
among  commentators.  In  the  village  of  Pine 
Hill,  my  other  co-presbyter.  Dr.  MaeCullagh, 
is  lodging  at  a  caravansera  in  front  of  which 
swings  a  quaint  old  sign,  “The  Rip  Van  Win¬ 
kle  House.” 

This  morning  two  of  our  hotel  guests.  Pres¬ 
ident  William  C.  Roberts  of  Lake  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry  of  Phil- 
adeli)hia,  joined  me  in  a  stroll  to  the  peak  of 
Summit  Mountain.  The  outlook  was  magnifi¬ 
cent.  One  of  the  finest  drives  is  over  Belleair 
to  Dry  Brook,  famous  for  its  trout.  Not  far 
off  is  Furlough  Lake — another  haunt  in  which 
Izaak  Walton  would  have  delighted.  The  man 
who  has  only  seen  the  eastern  edge  of  the 


Catskills  from  the  Hudson  river,  has  no  more 
idea  of  them  than  he  would  have  of  Macau¬ 
lay’s  History  by  reading  the  first  chapter. 
“  Round  Top  ”  is  only  the  preface  to  one  of 
the  Creator’s  volumes  of  sublimity  and  grand¬ 
eur. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  make  so  brief  a  visit 
to  this  superb  house  and  its  fascinating  sur¬ 
roundings.  But  I  can  never  forget  the  grand 
spectacle  of  a  thunder-storm  among  these 
peaks  a  few  days  ago.  It  must  have  startled 
the  ghost  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Before  closing  this  hurried  epistle,  allow  me 
to  give  a  hearty  cheer  for  glorious  old  Glad¬ 
stone  !  Slowly,  but  surely,  Britain  is  swinging 
around  to  his  great,  solid  judgment  that  Ire¬ 
land  can  only  be  pacified  by  justice,  and  that 
the  only  empire  worth  preserving  is  founded 
on  a  nation’s  loyal  love.  The  Grand  Old  Man 
is  England’s  real  Premier  to-day.  His  voice 
outweighs  all  Parliament. 


RBVIEXVS,  MAGAZINBS,  &e. 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  for  July  is  the 
first  number  of  a  review  conducted  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ministers  in  the  Southern  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  and  published  at  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia.  It  makes  a  handsome  appearance,  though 
it  might  bo  better  bound.  The  proof-reader 
has  been  occasionally  careless,  and  some  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  put  in  small  type  which  evident¬ 
ly  belongs  to  the  large.  The  number  must  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  one,  and  it  begets  the 
hope  of  permanent  usefulness  in  its  field.  We 
purposely  pass  by  the  Notes  on  the  Southern 
and  Northern  Assemblies,  for  they  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  our  editorial  columns.  There  is  a 
suggestive  note  on  the  Induction  of  Ruling 
Elders  into  Office,  which  advises  that  Sessions 
should  not  nominate  men  for  this  office,  but 
that  the  people  should  be  advised  to  seek  in 
their  closets  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  cast  their  votes  without  any  nominations 
in  humble  reliance  on  that  guidance.  In  a 
Note  on  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Basis  of 
Church  Unity,  the  writer  confesses  his  belief 
that  the  present  tendency  to  unity  is  a  fruit  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  yet  he  fears  that  many  Pro¬ 
testants  have  un«onsciously  gone  over  to  the 
Romish  theory,  and  are  putting  the  external 
bond  in  advance  of  the  internal  participation 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  A  Note  on  the  Relation 
of  the  Church  to  Prohibition,  opposes  the 
Church’s  espousing  as  such  the  Prohibition 
movement,  because  the  Church  is  a  judicative 
and  administrative,  not  a  legislative  body ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  its  ends, 
methods,  and  power.  At  the  same  time  the 
writer  urges  that  the  whole  spiritual  power  of 
the  Church  should  be  used  to  increase  temper¬ 
ance  as  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  destroy 
drunkenness  as  hindering  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  We  come  now  to  the 
body  of  the  Review  and  its  five  articles.  Dr. 
Girardeau  opens  with  a  clear  and  noble  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Berkeley’s  Idealism.  Then  follows 
a  bright,  witty,  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  Andover  Renaissance  in  Theology,  by  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Smith.  He  first  discloses  the  large 
claims  and  the  numerous  titles  of  the  New 
Theology,  and  then  gives  largo  citations  from 
its  representative  authors  in  regard  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  sacred  Scripture,  christology,  and  the 
application  of  redemption,  and  predicts  “  for 
this  movement  a  progress  more  or  less  rapid 
through  Unitarianism,  Universalism,  Ration¬ 
alism,  into  Agnosticism.”  Rev.  A.  W.  Miller 
has  a  eurious  article  on  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jews.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  is  at  his  best  in  an 
article  on  the  Ground  of  Certitude  in  Religious 
Belief,  showing  that  divine  truth  is  received 
on  divine  testimony,  appeals  to  spiritual  in¬ 
stincts,  is  verified  by  Christian  experience,  and 
supported  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Dr.  George  D.  Armstrong  writes  of 
Creation  as  a  Doctrine  of  Science,  affirming 
that  creation  was  immediate,  was  a  succession 
of  acts,  was  a  creation  of  species  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  individuals  or  pairs,  by  the  power  of 
God  governed  by  an  intelligent  purimse.  Then 
follows  a  thoughtful  review  of  the  rival  theory 
of  evolution,  and  its  modifications  by  recent 
writers. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly  for  July  opens  with  an 
article  by  Prof.  Alvah  Hovey,  entitled  What 
was  the  fruit  of  the  vine  which  Jesus  gave  to 
His  disciples  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper? 
He  has  made  an  original  study  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  concludes  with  all  solid  scholarship, 
1,  that  there  is  no  Biblical  foundation  for  the 
two- wine  theory ;  2,  that  there  is  no  Biblical 
proof  of  Christ’s  giving  simple  grape-juice  to 
His  disciples  in  the  cup ;  and  3,  that  there  is 
strong,  extra-biblical  evidence  of  “  this  fruit 
of  the  vine”  being  wine  mingled  with  water. 
Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D.,  writes  on  Freedom 
of  Discussion,  pleading  for  it  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  evolution,  the  canon  of  Scripture,  in¬ 
spiration,  Christian  consciousness,  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  eschatology,  and  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman  treats  very 
thoughtfully  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He  regards 
Christian  character  as  the  moral  qualification 
for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  Christian  baptism 
as  the  formal  qualification  on  the  ground  of 
propriety,  expediency,  and  common  church 
usage.  At  the  same  time  he  says  “Surely  the 
moral  right  is  more  important  than  the  techni¬ 
cal  right.  Why  then  thrust  the  minor  pre¬ 
requisite  of  baptism  into  the  foreground,  as 
we  virtually  do  when  in  announcing  the  terms 
of  communion  we  say  ‘All  persons  in  good  and 
regular  standing  in  churches  of  our  own  faith 
and  order,  are  invited  to  partake  with  us  of 
these  elements  ’  ?  Why,  Jew-llke,  make  a  cer¬ 
emonial  qualification  more  conspicuous  than 
the  moral  ?  ”  The  strong  article  of  the  num¬ 
ber  is  Prof.  Osgood’s  Jesus  Christ  the  Final 
Test  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Quoting  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Presbyterian  ^view  that  “  the 
analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  into  several  distinct 
original  documents  is  a  purely  literary  ques¬ 
tion  in  which  no  article  of  faith  is  involved,” 
Dr.  Osgood  replies  “That  this  is  a  wild  state¬ 
ment,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  leaders 
and  strong  thinkers  and  workers  in  this  anal¬ 
ysis  deny  the  supernatural,  the  deity  of  Christ, 
etc.,  on  the  very  ground  of  this  analysis.”  And 
to  the  statement  from  the  same  source  that  all 
the  best  scholars  agree  in  the  “  analysis  of  the 
Hexateuch  into  the  four  great  documents,”  we 
have  the  answer  that  “  this  hardly  agrees  with 
the  fact  that  Wellhausen  points  out  twenty-two 
distinct  writers  and  editors,  and  Kuenen  makes 
out  eighteen  at  least,  with  the  suggestion  of 
unnumbered  more.”  Tersely  Prof.  Osgood 
says :  “  There  are  two  ‘  diametrically  opposite  ’ 
lines  of  criticism  of  the  Bible:  those  who  fol¬ 
low  what  they  term  their  ‘  scientific  exegesis,’ 
and  make  that  the  final  arbiter  of  the  whole 
Bible  and  its  contents ;  and  those  who  with  a 
better  scientific  exegesis,  as  they  believe,  know 
and  follow  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour,  Master, 
God,  who.se  decision  plainly  given  on  any  point 


is  final  to  them.”  Then  follows  a  minute  ad¬ 
ducing  of  Christ’s  testimony  on  moot  points  in 
the  Higher  Criticism. 

The  Andover-  Betnew  for  August  begins  with 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  Alleged  Failure  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  Religion,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Adams. 
Take  the  tone  from  one  sentence:  “Demon¬ 
strably  a  purer  Christianity  has  generated 
progress  and  everywhere  led  it,  begetting  new 
ideals  and  aspirations,  new  courage  and  a  new 
hope,  new  insight  and  comprehension,  new 
power ;  in  short,  a  new  life,  which  with  every 
year  has  wider,  higher,  finer  outlook.”  Ham¬ 
ilton  Wright  Mabie  writes  of  Robert  Browning 
in  the  spirit  of  a  worshipper.  He  regards 
Browning’s  view  of  life  and  art  and  nature  as 
the  artist’s  view,  not  that  of  the  philosopher 
and  man  of  science.  Francis  H.  Stoddard  in 
a  study  of  the  Conditions  of  Labor  in  England, 
says  he  found  “the  English  workman  getting 
less  wages  than  the  American  workman,  and 
living  in  a  less  comfortable  manner,  but  doing 
stable  work,  in  the  main  contented,  certainly 
in  possession  of  security,  opportunity,  and  in¬ 
dependence.”  In  Some  Sober  After-Thoughts 
on  Literature  and  Character,  Anna  Laurens 
Dawes  calls  public  attention  away  from  Car¬ 
lyle  as  a  man,  to  the  gospel  of  work  he  preach-, 
ed  as  the  lesson  needed  to-day.  “And  do  not 
let  us  any  more  imagine  that  our  prophets  are 
also  our  saints.”  The  editorial  on  Two  Months 
before  Springfield,  declares  that  Andover  fa¬ 
vors  no  lax  theology,  and  suggests  that  the 
present  controversy  would  end  if  the  American 
Board  at  Springfield  would  “consent,  if  not  to 
use  the  agency,  at  least  to  follow  the  example, 
and  apply  the  doctrinal  standard  of  ordaining 
and  installing  councils.” 

2’he  Art  Review  is  advanced  in  price  to  one 
dollar  a  number,  and  ten  dollars  a  year.  It 
will  contain  four  etchings  annually,  and  five 
photogravures  each  month.  The  numbers  for 
August,  September,  and  October  will  be  issued 
together  about  Oct.  1st.  The  Art  Review  is 
devoted  to  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture, 
etc.,  and  is  admirably  edited  in  the  interest  of 
American  Art. 

The  August  Century  is  up  to  its  own  high 
mark.  Washington  Gladden  suggests  a  Min¬ 
isterial  Bureau  to  bring  together  ministers 
and  vacant  churches.  The  very  suggestion 
proves  the  defect  in  the  machinery  of  most  de¬ 
nominations.  They  educate  their  preachers, 
and  leave  them  to  grope  round  for  a  place. 
The  question,  however,  is  a  large  one. 

The  American  Antiquarian  for  July  is  full  of 
curious  lore. 

Wide-Awake  for  August  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 

Outing  for  August  is  a  number  that  deserves 
special  praise. 

Babyhood  for  August,  and  for  every  month, 
is  indispensable  to  young  mothers.  Training 
for  Maternity  is  a  very  suggestive  article.  . 


Natore  and  the  Bible.  By  Dr.  Fr.  H.  Beusch. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition.  By  Kathleen 
Lyttelton.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Boribner  A 
Wei  ford.  1886. 

After  elaborate  introductory  chapters,  the 
author  discusses  the  Mosaic  Hexmmeron,  ex¬ 
plaining  Gen.  i.  1,  2, 3, 31,  and  Gen.  ii.  He  takes 
up  geology,  astronomy,  and  various  scientific 
theories  with  reference  to  the  Bible  and  its 
teachings,  such  as  the  origin  of  organic  beings, 
the  theory  of  descent,  the  unity  of  the  human 
race.  Old  Testament  chronology,  the  antiqui¬ 
ty  of  the  human  race,  the  prehistoric  periods, 
lake  dwellings,  &c.  The  author  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  who  has  made  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  modern  science,  and  his  object 
is  to  show  that  the  Bible  properly  interpreted, 
is  not  contradicted  by  true  science.  In  all  the 
main  lines  of  his  argument,  the  author’s  learn¬ 
ing  is  ample,  his  temper  judicial,  and  his  style 
clear  and  interesting.  He  reverences  G^d’s 
revelation  in  Nature  as  well  as  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  good  book  to  give  busy  pastors  a  fair 
knowledge  of  scientific  theories  in  their  bear¬ 
ings  on  revealed  truth.  He  seems  to  have  con¬ 
fined  his  knowledge  of  science  mainly  to  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  sources.  In  some  lines  of 
thought  he  would  have  found  assistance  in 
American  science,  especially  in  Dana,  Guyot, 
and  Dawson.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  very 
instructive  and  satisfying.  It  is  part  of  the 
T.  &  T.  Clark  Theological  Library. 

Tales  Before  Supper.  From  Thdopliile  Oautier  and 
Prosper  M^rimfie.  Delnyod  with  ii  Proem  by  Edgar 
Baltus.  New  York :  Brentanos.  1837.  Paper,  50 
cents. 

The  title  page  gives  us  a  prelude  of  the  af¬ 
fectation  of  Edgar  Saltus.  The  tales  are,  for¬ 
sooth,  “delayed  with  a  proem,”  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  simply  furnished  with  an  introduction. 
Despite  the  evident  straining  after  bizairre  ef¬ 
fects  in  phrasing,  and  the  no  less  endeavor  to 
be  as  daringly  immoral  as  Gautier  himself,  the 
introduction  is  a  pretty  piece  of  writing.  Gau¬ 
tier’s  story  is  a  brilliant  tale  of  exchanged 
souls  in  the  bodies  of  two  men  who  loved  the 
same  woman,  one  of  whom  was  her  husband. 
Merimee’s  story  is  much  inferior  in  workman¬ 
ship.  It  reminds  one  of  Anstey’s  Tinted  Venus, 
and  like  that,  provokes  one  with  the  attempt 
to  impress  the  imagination  by  means  of  an  an¬ 
imated  statue. 

The  Htmnal  Companion  to  the  Prater- Book.  Com¬ 
piled  by  James  A.  Moore.  The  harmonies  revised  by 
W.  W.  Ollchrist.  Philadelphia:  H.  8.  Hoffman,  IHW 
Arch  street.  1886. 

This  is  the  Hymnal  adopted  by  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Episcopal  Church.  Less  than  one-third  is 
devoted  to  hymns  pertaining  to  the  Christian 
year;  more  than  two-thirds  to  the  usual  topics 
of  hymnals.  Excellent  taste  added  to  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  church 
music,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  due  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  varied  wants  of  the  average 
body  of  worshippers,  have  combined  to  make 
a  book  any  denomination  mitiht  be  proud  to 
acknowledge  as  its  own.  Its  use  will  cultivate 
the  best  congregational  singing. 

The  Bepdblic  of  the  Future,  or  Socialism  a  Bcality. 
By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd.  New  York:  Cassell  A  Co. 
1887. 

Imaginary  letters  from  a  Swedish  nobleman 
in  the  year  2050,  describe  life  and  manners  in 
New  York,  when  machinery  and  electricity  re¬ 
duce  manual  labor  to  almost  nothing,  and  so¬ 
cialistic  doctrines  reign  in  society.  A  tyranny 
of  monotony  and  ennui  makes  a  Dead  Sea  level 
in  all  life.  It  is  a  clever  brochure. 

A  Dateless  Bargain.  A  Novel.  By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1887.  30  cents. 

A  very  bright  story  of  Fenianism  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  mysteries  and  horrors. 

NEW  PL’BblCATIONS. 

D.  Lothrop  k  Co.,  Boston :  Ten  Years  of  Song.  Poems  by 
H.  M.  Powers. 

D.  AppIeUin  A  Co  .  New  York  :  The  Pleasures  of  Life.  By 
Sir  John  LubtKiCk,  Bart ,  M  P. 

Funk  A  Wagnalls,  New  York :  God's  Words  to  His  Child¬ 
ren:  Sermons  Spoken  and  Unspoken.  By  George  Mac¬ 
donald,  LL.  D. 

A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.,  New  York :  Primary  Lessons  In  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Composition.  By  W.  U.  Aaxwell,  M.A. 

Harpf*r  A  Brothers,  New  York ;  Prison  Life  In  Siberia. 
By  Fedor  Dosmleffsky.  Franklin  Square  Library. 

Perbtdicals  for  July;  Chicago— The  American  Antiqua¬ 
rian  For  August :  New  York— Outing,  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal;  New  Haven— New  Englander;  Boston — WldeAvake, 
Lend  a  Hand. 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUKSDAX,  AUGl’ST  11.  1SH7. 


*  Who  will  help  in  this  much  needed  work  ?  And  so  the  scenery  on  some  of  the  mountain  home,  he  loved  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  His  rooms,  free  to  all  tenants.  There  will  be  a  ! 

Already  the  alumni  of  this  institution  are  do-  peaks  and  in  some  of  the  ravines  and  canyons  of  powers  of  mind  and  spirit  would  have  qualified  lecture-room  in  the  building,  and  the  large: 

_ _ _  in g  an  excellent  work  as  teachers,  physicians,  Colorado  is  grand  and  impressive  beyond  descrip-  him  for  any  heroic  demand  his  Master’s  voice  stores  at  the  corners  will  be  mariaged  on  the 

professors,  and  ministers  all  through  the  Caro-  tion,  unequalled  by  anything  I  have  seen  upon  the  might  have  made  upon  him,  and  he  would  have  ^ifis^is  theVobb4t'form^of^charitv  \or  it^helps 

CANDIDATINO.  Unas,  but  their  number  should  be  trebled,  and  continent  except  in  Alaska.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  proved  equal  to  any  sublime  emergency,  but  clear-  jjjg  endeavors  to  provide  a 

Our  church  wants  a  pastor-  so  I  have  been  can  soon  be  done  if  this  pecuniary  aid  can  the  Arkansas,  the  Royal  Gorge,  and  the  Marshall  ly  his  vocation  was  to  the  calm  and  holy  duties  of  home— that  shall  be  a  home,  and  not  a  mere 
much  interested  in  reading  the  article  by  the  ^  secured.  Who  will  provide  fora  scholar-  Pass,  thegreat  divide  of  the  Rockies,  over  which  the  the  Christian  shepherd,  leading  his  flock  through  shelter— for  his  family.  No  doubt  it  will  allso 


Rev.  Senex  Smith  on  Candidating. 

the“.l  rivMe“iy  WVr™*  BY  THE  TVAY.-T.  Clear  Greet  Caeye.,  ,»  u„e,u.ne,l  for  beauty  and  elxty  yeaie,  „p„„  Irrael."  “  £32  mo“re  ChSta'Zn 

some  defect  in  the  matter  of  supplying  vacant  Across  the  Continent.  impressiveness  by  any  railroad  travel  in  the  land.  I  With  his  pastoral  efTiciency  must  be  mentioned  investment, 

pulpits.  As  suggested,  we  can  get  members  Denver,  Col.,  July  is.  1887.  Mining,  however,  is  the  chief  industry  and  great  his  exceptional  qualities  as  a  preacher.  These  we  are  unable  to  comprehend. 

of  the  Middle  Class  to  do  the  preaching,  or  as  Evangelist:  Since  my  last  from  St.  Paul  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  Colorado.  The  were  so  marked  that  he  was  widely  esteemed  in  - 

an  eminent  theological  professor  said,’ to  do  and  Minneapolis.  I  have  been  in  and  about  this  State  has  come  to  the  front,  and  holds  the  lead  of  his  prime  as  one  of  the  finest  pulpit  orators  of  the  Jewish  Messenger  has,  of  course,  its 

the  talking;  but  that  will  be  only  during  the  city  and  to  some  extent  over  the  State  of  Colorado,  all  our  other  States  in  the  product  of  its  mines,  btate.  Trained  to  severe  methods  of  thought,  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  theirami- 

whole  or  a  part  of  the  Seminary  vacation,  and  so  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  and  learn  which  are  scattered  over  a  very  wide  region,  and  and  always  partial  to  themes  which  invoUed  the  question.  Under  the  caption  “  No 

Those  students  have  not  been  ordained,  and  some  things  which  have  interested  me  concerning  from  which  ample  and  very  satisfactory  returns  doctrines  he  loved,  he  brought  to  their  cousldera- ,  ^  '  „  j,  . 

hence  cannot  administer  the  sacraments.  Be-  this  region.  CVossing  the  great  prairies  and  plains  have  been  secured.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  gypsum,  and  tion  a  delicate  fancy  and  a  povyer  of  imagination  ,  organizing 

sides,  th-y  usually  have  only  a  partial  license,  of  Nebraska,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  coal  are  among  its  treasures.  Nearly  forty  mil-  which  made  his  sermons  as  •  !  an  American  party  to  restrict  foreign  immigra^ 

or  no  license  at  all,  and  they  expect  to  go  back  amount  of  territory  still  lying  waste  and  unculti-  lion  dollars  worth  of  gold  and  fifty  million  dollars  Hi>,  dignified  peison  and  spontaneous  ii  tto  claiming  that  America  is  for  the 

with  the  opening  of  the  new  term.  vated.  The  great  State  of  Nebraska,  with  its  76,000  worth  of  silver  are  annually  taken  out  of  its  nioun-  manner  always  won  for  him  the  rapt  attention  of  give  preference  to  native-born 

Now  suppose  we  are  all  united  and  wish  the  square  miles  of  territory,  is  as  yet  an  undeveloped  tains,  and  the  State  of  Colorailo  alone  produces  his  auditors,  and  easily  conipelled  them  to  share  Americans  for  office  and  position. 

Middle-Class  man  to  remain  with  us  and  Ob  region,  with  only  a  city,  a  town,  a  village,  and  more  lead  than  all  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  and  ;  his  sacred  enthusiasm.  But  the  real  source  of  his  No  action  could  be  more  un-American, 

tain  ordiBatlOD  and  Installation.are  we  not  do-  ’•'■ole  counties  where  the  virgin  soil  lies  .s  jet  un-  jet  in  the  ludgment  ol  raenj,  thennnlng  Induslr,-,  I  power  in  the  pulpl^t  was  to  be  traced  to  the  utter  f  ol"“cKnd 

ing  him  and  the  Seminary  a  great  wrong  by  !>»»«”.  b-t  ‘"'illng  euitlvation  with  the  promlee  so  tar  as  Colorado  Is  concerned  Is  unlj  „  ts  in-  nhandonmenl  ol  h„  nature  to  the  teal  tj  ot  the  land  ot  oml  nnd  re 
thus  trying  to  Induce  him  to  give  up  the  rest  l«t6«  «tums.  fancy  More  and  more  capital  Is  being  emplojw  ,  truths  »I  religion.  Ho  «as  sata  atod  »  tb  an  un- ;  P  „„„„„ 

of  the  Seminary  course?  Shall  he  be  deprived  ,  m  3,  i  “"'y  P' “•°P*“‘- “”<> 

of  the  studies  and  discipline  Of  the  senior  vear  ^  enterprising  and  beautiful  city  of  ments  made  in  machinery  for  the  development  of  which  his  mother  had  brought  with  hei  from  ^  We  shall  then  have  restrictions  against 

for  the  sake  of  becoming  our  pastor?  Or  sup  80,000  to  85,000  inhabitants.  It  is  regularly  the  mines,  from  the  product  of  which  great  expec-  Scotland,  she  had  written  on  its  last  page  these  Catholic,  against  the  Jew,  and  soon,  and 

pose  we  are  willin  to  wait  a  ear  f  hi  streets  are  broad,  and  many  of  them  tations  are  cherished  for  the  future.  The  numer-  words I  believe  these  truths  to  be  according  to  America  will  begin  its  era  of  religious  persecu- 

.  „  b-  *1,  1^^-  ^  y®®*"  or  im,  shade  trees.  Many  of  its  edifices  are  ous  and  large  smelting  mills  in  and  about  Denver  the  Word  of  God,  and  would  be  willing,  if  neces-  tion. 

*  ^  b  ®  ’  costly  and  imposing.  A  State  capitol  to  cost  one  and  Leadville  and  Gunnison  and  elsewhere  in  the  sary,  to  seal  my  faith  in  my  own  blood.”  The  liiws  i^pei^ing  immigration  are  snf- 

and  bind  and  holiThim  to  it  when  as  the  time  ^  ficient.  Let  them  be  enforeec  agatns^  a  dis- 

lor  his  graduation  approaches,  he  may  have  a  .  „  j  *  t  -i  u.  ■  y  l  .  •  ..t  i  ■  i  i  i  i  qualified  to  cope  witli  American  conditions ; 

caU  to  another  field  to  which  he  mav  wish  to  “  Federal  postofflee  to  cost  a  similar  amount,  operations  are  here  carried  on  ;  so  that  though  sity  of  conviction  whicli  knew  no  such  word  as  German  and  Russian  jail  birds,  English 

CO  and  to  which  in  the  providence  of  God  he  ^  costing  half  that  sum  has  already  Colorado  may  not  take  first  rank  as  an  agricultural  doubt,  and  which  never  ceased  to  glow  with  pas-  jj-jgfj  convicts,  paupers,  and  criminals  of 

’  ht  t  9  o’ ‘t  h  th  t  b‘l  't'  been  completed,  while  its  schools  and  churches,  state,  yet  as  a  mining  region  it  holds,  and  will  sionato  beauty  to  the  last  moment  of  his  longlife,  every  nationality.  We  need  no  other  prohibi- 
^  ^  ^  ^  1  e  wai  mg  jtg  ^^gJJ)ggg  Ijlocks,  and  its  numerous  elegant  and  perhaps  for  many  years  hold,  the  preeminence.  In  the  quiet  years  ot  his  “  evening  time,”  Dr.  tory  measures.  Without  the  fourteen  millions 

OT  ^  im,  a  minis  er  o  arge  experience  an  pleasant  homes  give  evidence  of  the  wealth  and  After  a  pleasant  stay  in  Colorado,  during  which  M’Laren’s  mind  dwelt  with  ceaseless  activity  upon  from  abroad  who  have  ariived  here  since  1800, 
^ns  lan  cu  ure,  o  ing  e  ^n  o  area  y  gjjgj.gy  gjjd  refined  taste  of  the  good  people  of  this  I  have  met  many  old  friends  and  formed  many  new  the  eternal  themes.  His  conversation  was  in  what  would  our  countiy  amount  to?  Fhey 

writer,  and  whose  words  are  like  apples  of  insufficient  supply  of  rain  through-  acquaintances,  I  leave  this  afternoon  for  Salt  Lake  heaven.  His  soul  was  full  of  the  love  of  Christ,  ^  "'hat  it 

flTolQ  ID  oictiUros  Ol  silver  occuoies  our  oul*  i  »  jg 

Pit  successive  Sabbaths  and  week  davs  bv  oiir  region,  not  only  is  irrigation  resorted  to  City,  from  which  point  you  will  next  hear  from  me.  The  writer  can  never  forget  a  day  spent  in  his  effective  reform  would  be  to  prolong  the 

rLi.Aai  trt  nnr  and  depended  upoii  in  Connection  with  all  agrlcul-  Wilson  Phbaneb.  company  lii  November  last.  The  old  man  eloquent  naturalization  limit  to  ten  years.  But  that  is 

,  .  ,  ’ .  -f  th  *'“*’“*  pursuits,  but  the  supply  of  water  for  the  seemed  almost  inspired  as  he  spoke  of  the  land  for  the  politicians  to  decide.  It  is  well,  hovv- 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY.—V. 


Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  passes,  and  so  green  pastures  and  by  still  waters.  The  infiuence  return  a  moderate  income  to  the  owner,  for 
the  ride  to  Georgetown  and  the  Loup,  through  the  of  such  a  life  has  been,  throughout  a  ministry  of  previous  experiments  of  this  nature  have  prov- 
niAor  nr«Ak  Canvnn.  is  iineoiialled  for  beautv  and  sixty  years,  “  as  the  dew  uDoii  It-rael.”  1*^^  kind  of  property  to  be  a  i  ery  safe  in- 


Acroes  the  Continent. 

Denver,  Col.,  July  18,  1887. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  has,  of  course,  its 
own  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  the  immi¬ 
gration  question.  Under  the  caption  “No 


HIS  dig., IM  pets,,  iiiid  S|K,„ta„o„us  snctlon  „t !  iS ‘AmK 

manner  always  \^on  for  him  the  rapt  attention  |  give  preference  to  native-born 


thus  trying  to  iuduce  him  to  give  up  the  rest  ^^^8®  returns 

of  the  Seminary  course  ?  Shall  he  be  deprived  .  , 

T'his  an  ei 

of  the  studies  and  discipline  of  the  senior  year 

for  the  sake  of  becoming  our  pastor?  Or  sup-  ’  .. 

pose  we  are  willing  to  wait  a  year  for  him, 

shall  we  make  the  preliminary  engagement,  ”  s,  j  ^  ^ 

and  bind  and  hold*  him  to  it,  when  as  the  time 

for  his  graduation  approaches,  he  may  have  a  ,  ,  ' 


Denver. 

This  is  an  enterprising  and  beautiful  city  of 


The  laws  respecting  immigration  are  suf¬ 
ficient.  Let  them  be  enforced  against  all  dis¬ 
qualified  to  cope  witli  American  conditions  ; 


gold  in  pictures  of  silver,”  occupies  our  pul¬ 
pit  successive  Sabbaths,  and  week-days,  by  our 
request,  comes  to  our  homes,  counsels  and 
comforts  the  ageJ  and  sorrowing,  visits  the 
sick,  speaks  words  of  kindness  and  helpful- 


and  depended  upon  in  connection  with  all  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  but  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
cities  is  brought  down  from  the  mountains  and 
conveyed  through  the  streets  in  open  ditches  or 


ness  to  parents  and  children,  and  goes  about  ^  u-vt-u*  ii  u 

^  j  TTi-iv.  xix-xL  troughs  from  which  the  trees  and  lawns  are  abun 

doing  good  as  He  did  who  came  ‘‘not  to  be  _ tv,. 


Wilson  Phbaneb. 

ivi-  i  -ru  TEC  *  VVKVV  4  ni  x-  virviwtriKo  ^hat  is  not  far  away,  and  of  the  King  in  His  beauty,  ever,  for  the  organizers  of  the  would-be  Ameri- 
UbAlH  Ut  A  VbMbKAULb  He  is  there  now.  The  faith  that  was  almost  vision  can  party— Pixley,  the  notorious  anti-Semite 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  2,  1887.  consummate  now.  The  pastor  has  reported  to  San  Francisco  is  one  of  thern-to  consider 

The  Rev.  Ansel  R.  Clark  has  been  on  the  re-  ci _ u  a  i  that  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Jacob  Sharp, 

tired  list  in  our  Presbytery  for  about  fourteen  th  11  nriArmvmtinr  '  and  other  financial  magnates  now  rusticating 

vears.  and  has  lived  in  the  beautiful  village  of  ''adding  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Canada  or  Sing  Sing,  were  not  Russians, 


,  K  ;  ,  .  .  .  7  dantly  supplied.  For  family  uses,  however,  the  .  "7,.  V  7"  T  Z 

mimstered  unto,  but  to  minister”— is  it  not,  /  ,  iqq  „,.tAo!or,  t  red  list  in  our  Presbytery  for  about  fourteen 

,,  ,  ,  ^  w  ij  j  •  u  supply  is  quite  generally  drawn  from  133  artesian  . .  . 

then,  reasonable  that  we  should  desire  such  a  ..  ...  years,  and  has  lived  in  the  beautiful  vil  age  of 

.  .  t  o  -D  4.  4.  wells  sunken  within  the  city  limits,  some  of  them  ^  ^  ^ 

man  to  become  our  pastor?  But  are  we  not  4.  1,4.,  Co  lamer,  just  oast  of  the  city,  in  a  comfortable 

1  j  •  -ii  j  4.  »•  j  •  4-u  nr- jji  to  the  depth  of  more  than  one  thousand  feet,  from  ,  ’  ^  tt  i-  j  ^t  u 

already  committed  to  our  mend  of  the  Middle  ,  ,  ^  ^  w  a  ,  and  attractive  home.  He  died  on  Friday  evening 

u  V,  K  -TV,  A  •  TV,  G  which  an  abundant  supply  is  furnished  for  culinary  ,  .  u*  tt 


already  committed  to  our  friend  of  the  Middle 
Class,  who  has  been  with  us  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  ?  Thus  we  see  how  easy  it  is  to  wrong 
him  and  ourselves. 


,  ,  tu  n»4  •,  .  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He 

and  family  purposes.  More  than  fifty  miles  of  ’  I  ^  ,  -.r  4  7- 

1  .1  Tu  4  iv,  Ti.,„  4,ir,.,o  o...,  loLi  TK..  ,..  V,  Tv,«  WBS  a  nativo  of  Luncnburg,  Vt Tmoiit.  His  ances- 


XteUgious  Dvees. 


Roumanians,  or  Hungarians,  but  Americans,  as 
was  also  Mr,  Tweed.  • 


mains  and  distributing  pipes  are  laid  through  the 


T»  4.U  1-  L  .  *  u  city,  while  the  cars  upon  twenty-five  miles  of  rail- 

If  the  church  prefers  a  young  man  fresh  1 4  .  ,  , ,  4-  j  4  „ 

.  Q  ,  ,  ,  ,  road  track  laid  afford  easy  conveyance  to  all  parts. 


frona  the  Seminary,  let  us  have  one  already  ,,o„derful  fact  that  this  whole  city  has  sympathy  with  all  that  religious  activity  which  is 

graduated,  and  who  at  an  early,  convenient  ,  ...  4  ...  ,  .  ,,4  ■  ,»  •  represented  to  our  minds  now  by  the  labors  of 

I  j  ■  j  j  .  4  „  j  T4  been  laid  out— its  houses  built,  and  its  spacious  ,  ,  ......  ,  ,  .  , 

time  can  be  ordained  and  installed.  It  may  ,  4,  ..4,  4  ,  j  ,,  4u  .  President  Edwards  and  his  friends,  and  which  re- 

,  .  44U  4t4u  and  costly  edifices  erected,  and  all  these  improve-  ...  4  ,  mu  4  .  .  •  . 

be  that  we  cannot  get  such  a  one:  for  other  tv-  a  uv,)  tv,  1  t  suited  in  what  we  call  “The  Great  Awakening.’ 

i_g  •  iiTBaxi  10011  vS  ftTlCl  coil  V0n  i0TlC0S  S0CUt^0Cl  1  i/ll  ID  L1I0  l&tSv  A«4«  >>4 

churches  may  in  several  particulars  be  ahead  ^  ^  ^  v  That  movement  was  of  vital  moment  in  the  history 

.  *  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  bears  witness  here  .  ,  4  4,,  ,  ,  4  j 

01  us.  ,  ,  ,  .  w  4  14-  of  religion  in  our  country.  Mr.  Clark  s  great-grand- 

^  u  u  •  4  .  u  11  as  elsewhere  in  our  rapidly  growing  Western  cities,  “  ...  .  ..  .. 

Our  church  is  vacant:  for  our  honored  and  ,  .  ,  v.-  v,  »,  t  .h  father  and  his  brothers  established  a  weekly  prayer- 

v,Air,xr<wi  r,aaT/-.r  -nroo  o T.,  « 4.4,.,-r,T  «  I®®  tremenuous  cucrgy  wnicn  cnaracienzes  our _  _ 4i.*m„T«..  ™v,i„i,  „  v..,„,i-„.i 


tors  had  lived  for  many  generations  in  Northamp-  .  ,  „  ^  4  »  .  4,  4,  4  ,  4  j.  4. 

,,  .  ,4  ,  ,  -4  mu  I  >  11  fulness  as  set  forth  m  the  first  chapter  of  the 

ton,  Mass.,  and  its  vicinity.  They  were  in  full  ' 


mu  J  »  1  *  4  4u  4  4u-  u  1  -4  u  sympathy  with  all  that  religious  activity  which  is  Epistle  to  the  Roma  S,  p  ce  S  .  mniiTTn  rnere  nre  rnosp  who  moon  rno  wivoia 

The  wonderful  fact  that  this  whole  city  has  J  u  4u  1  u  »  The  doctrinp  here  declared  is  that  heathen  mere  art  tnose  v\no  taooo  me  wiiole 

u  1  -J  4-4  1  u  !i4  .14  •  represented  to  our  minds  now  by  the  labors  of  .  -'-“®  iieio  uit mitu  is  uicii,  iitituieii  gygTArji  as  one  of  undue  mental  stimulation  at 

been  laid  out— its  houses  built,  and  its  spacious  .  .  u-  *  i  7  .  u-  u  iernorance.  under  the  light  of  nature,  is  not  “j®;-*^***  uuuue  iiieuuii  suiuumuou  at 

4  1  J  11  4u  „  Im  President  Edwards  and  his  friends,  and  which  re-  _ _ {,  4. _ a  time  when  nature  craves  rest  and  soothing 

and  costly  edifices  erected,  and  all  these  improve-  ,  ,  .  ^  4  ,,  ..mu  4  .  ,  •  .  such  ignorance  as  forms  an  excuse  for  heathen  4,Ar,A4,iAii.T  ir.  ti,a  aoaa 

4  .  •  .4  i.u.  4u  1  4  suited  in  what  we  call  “The  Great  Awakening.’’  4.inf..iT;AAa  ,.^,1  <iAr.rf.vitv  Tt  rCvAo  n,vt  r.hiitA.-ntA  lassitude,  especially  m  the  case  of  brain-work- 

ments  and  conveniences  secured— within  the  last  ^  ^  ,  >4  ,  4.  4,  ..  4  siniulness  and  depravity,  it  does  notobliteiate  .  nrcRchpi-s  nnd  tpnphpra  Hut 

44444,  u  14  u  That  movement  was  of  vital  moment  in  the  history  the  fact  that  the  heathen  are  moral  beincs  and  .  ’  ,  pr®"®!*®!®  »*iu  teacneis.  ijut 

twentv  or  twentv-five  vears.  bears  witness  here  .  .  me  uiti  biiai  me  iievuntii  uio  a  oiiu  uiiugts,  auu  4,  4  4,ln«apa  form  n  InrrrA  nrpnr.rTi<-,n  <rP 


— —  The  Baptist  Weekly  sees  only  good  in  our 

The  Independent  discussing  “  Heathen  Sin-  multiplying  Summer  schools  : 

Iness  ”  as  set  forth  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  There  seems  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  at- 
aistle  to  the  Romans,  thus  proceeds  :  tendance  or  interest  of  Summer  schools, 

mu  1  4  •  1  i.,.,!  1  Ti.  T  i,.,  Tv,.,».  though  there  are  those  who  taboo  the  whole 

“L'  r  .yste'i.a^one  of  umli.e  meotaUllinulatlon  at 


uac  luvi  tacit  tuc  i.ruiava  4,  4  HoAgpg  form  a  l-vrfrp  nronnrtion  nP 

does  not  cancel  their  rt«ponsibility  under  this 

lirrUT  on<i  Q4,of,rdin<T  ita  ...Piaiirp  ti.av  nr..  mosG  wlio  attend  most  of  tlicse  scliools,  and  in 


beloved  pastor  was  persuaded  to  accept  a 


fatherandhisbrothersestablishedaweeklyprayer-  light  and  aceonling  toff^  s^Ite^TtiirS-shaking^^^^^^^ 

meeting  in  Northampton,  which  lived  a  hundred  n.TwAr  nnVl  p7d.LAn^^>  n^^  as  to  the  benefit  of  Summer  schools,  the  num- 


- people  as  they  go  forth  to  appropriate  and  occupy  «.evta.B  ...  4,v4t..A.ni<tw...  4..4A  a  . . .  ^  eternal  Power  and  God- head  ”  as  fistotneDeneuroroumraerscnoois.tnenum- 

unanimous  call  to  a  larger  church  m  a  larger  7  \  ..  ti  .  u  .  ui.u  .  .  .  ^  and  thirty  years.  That  meeting  must  have  told  ®'®“  nis  eieiiiai  power  auu  viou  nt an,  as  ^pr  is  steadi  v  inereas  ng.  On  the  Chautauqua 

.  _ _  „„4  4U  4  »  -4  the  territory  which  had  hitherto  been  waste  and  ,  m  .4,  manifested  to  them  “by  the  things  that- are 

town.  By  this  act  on  the  part  of  a  sister  ,  ,  4  ^  ,  *  .  *u  i.  .  ..it  u  t  largely  on  the  life  of  many  Christians.  „,n,iA »  <„4r.aTiT,.To  a..m<,i..nT  f<,..n<inTir.r.  Pr...  plan  there  are  nearly  a  hundred,  and  the  thou- 

church,  we  have  great  sorrow  of  heart,  and  ^itog^ther  thriirdinVcRy  oMhe^^^^  It  is  the  preparing  for  college  in  their ’responsibility  to  God.  They  are  not !  o^f^th^Sd  i  e 

are  sorely  tried.  Shall  we  repeat  this  course  ®  h  ^  v  1^  t  r  i  h  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  he  united  with  the  chargeable  as  were  the  Jews,  with  the  sin  ofj^}^^™  are  of  the  kind  who  are  enthusiastic  in 

toward  another  church,  and  break  up  another  financial  metropolis,  and  by  rea-  . . ^  rvArimonti.  vprAPfinVGb.T«t  nP  whom  th7v  never  bpnJ.  I  th®  pursuit  of  fresh  thought,  and  so  anxious  to 

pastoral  relation,  bereave  another  church,  and 


altogether  the  leading  city  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
commercial  and  financial  metropolis,  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  numerous  railroads  centering  here,  it  is 


I  TU  nu  -4-  TU  T  .  »  the  great  distributing  point  for  a  wide  region  of  ”  ’  4  ,  ,  -,4  ,  ,  ■ 

compel  those  Chri-stian  brethren  to  look  for  ,  ^  »°t*^iit  t  ”t  tinction  as  a  scholar  and  Christian  worker. 


Church  in  1821.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  rejecting  Christ,  of  whom  they  never  he.ard ; 

College  in  1826,  prominent  in  a  class  of  great  dis-  but  thiyr  are  c^u^ble  '^^h  the  sm  oj  j  geek  instruction  wherever  they  can  find  it.  ft 

olar  and  Christian  worker.  He  IWos  They  dawning  upon  many  minds  that  this  in- 

A«Hv  Info  a  crrAftl,  revival  in  Col-  praCUCai  10..  .J  .  .  ,  ®  ailU  lO  Tf,y.4.aT  in  G,  immAr  afnrlv  la  n  hrtn^^fnl  fon+nr^x  in 


TEOtWr  pastor  and  .hey  la  torn  .o  do  .he  J-  Z  ‘T  ‘  "Zy  iS‘';ravrdo'r„3e?.fe 


unsuspecting  pastors,  and  then  seize  upon  the  Churches.  Mr.  Clark  studied  theology  three  years  at  An-  proposition  ’  of  the  entire  Bible.  The  Bible  ^ 

one  most  nearly  agreed  upon  ?  Shall  we  offer  Churches  of  all  the  leading  denominations  are  jover,  and  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  In  1829  at  never  apologizes  for  the  heathen,  and  never  P  .  ,  better  off  thm  the  revellers  in  hotels  at 
him  larger  inducements,  and  make  out  a  more  course  found  in  Denver,  among  which  our  own  gQg^Qjj  ^be  Presbytery  of  Newburyport,  along  tr®nte  their  condition  as  one  of  <?itrt,s‘i-innoeence  resorts  who  are  often  at  the  end  of 

liberal  call,  and  boldly  proclaim  that  “The  occupies  a  prominent  position.  The  Central  yyjth  fifteen  other  young  men.  Of  this  band  of  six-  ■ilwnvs^^ihrentpna'^the  the  season  jaded  and  faded  by  the  excitement 

voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  ”  ?  Or  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Hays  was  for  a  time  noen,  eight  became  home  missionaries  in  the  ^rath  of  God  a’l/ainst  them  and  alwavs  as-  hours  of  the  out-door  games  and  in- 

if  we  are  bent  upon  having  the  popular  pas-  ^^®  '^®cy  earnest  and  efficient  pastor,  is  largo  and  ^yggj;^  four  became  foreign  missionaries  in  the  ser-  sumes  that  they  have  suflieien’t  means  of  knowl-  '}?Z  f  “g  Summer  schools 

tor  of  another  church,  let  us  say  so  in  a  manly  strong,  occupying  a  fine  edifice  In  a  central  and  ^be  American  Board,  and  three  became  edge  to  make  their  condition  one  of  guilt  be-  „  music,  of  philosophy,  bummer  schools  of 

way,  and  invite  him  to  visit  us.  He  may  de-  commanding  position.  This  church  is  now  with-  g,  the  American  Education  Society.  Mr.  fore  God.  SmJe7’ Summer"  se holds  "lif  ed.Ztnalists' 

dine  our  invitation,  and  then  the  way  is  clear  Pastor,  but  is  anxiously  waiting  and  looking  dark  was  one  of  the  last  group,  and  entered  im-  .  What  will  God  do  with  tliese  hoatlieu  sinners  Summer  schools  of  various  classes  of  spe- 

to  visit  him  with  other  proposals  which  may  for  the  man  to  occupy  Its  pulpit  and  assume  pas-  modiately  on  his  field  of  labor,  which  was  the  t^h  r  of  laid  gjajjgtg  phase  of  the  Summer  school 

or  may  not  lead  to  the  ultimate  call  and  its  ac-  toral  duties  in  this  large  and  Influential  congrega-  wegteni  Reserve  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  7  hia  ^ieerlif  ”*•  thxt  tliia  nrinvirlio^^pf  movement  is  oflargerpromi.se  for  good,  than 
ceptance,  “07  Besides  this  the  Capltol-aven-je  Church.  His  duty  was  to  canvas  the  field  for  candidates  for  retribution  embraces  the  lieathen.^as  well  as  mV"  at  1“ 


ceptance,  “om  cesiaes  mis  me  v.apimi-aven-ae  enuren.  His  duty  was  to  canvas  the  field  for  candidates  for  retribution  embraces  the  lieathen,*  as  well  as  mV"  at  1“ 

But  while  there  are  so  many  good  and  faith-  the  pastoral  care  of  Rov.  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  ministry,  to  superintend  them  in  the  course  of  those  who  have  the  knowledge  of  His  Word,  is  students  at  Mr.  Moody  s  home  in  Noithfield, 

ful  ministers  without  charge,  would  it  not  be  Iorm®Hy  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  23d-avenue  Church,  their  studies,  and  to  secure  the  financial  aid  which  shown  by  the  addition  of  the  words  “ 'I’o  the  v.p<4T  sni r?t  of  fL^timp« °  ra  ion 

far  better  for  us,  first,  to  seek  a  pastor  from  *'**®  charge  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Wells,  are  in  good  they  needed  for  their  support.  At  the  same  time  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentiles.”  The  prin-  _ ’ 

this  number?  This  was  done  not  long  ago  by  working  order,  prospering  and  growing  from  be  labored  as  an  evangelist  wherever  his  services  ciple  applies  equally  to  b^h  classes.  rrv.  nu  ■  t-  t  t  n- 

„  , _  J  J  n  T-  1  u  1  J  4U  r  strencth  to  strenirth  Rev  J  J  Condin  has  lust  .  .  •  41  »  i  1  ..  n  «  14.t„..4.ot  'Vill  then  the  lieathen,  to  whom  the  light  of  The  Christian  Intelligencer  takes  note  that 

alargeandinfluentialchurch,  and  the  strong  strengm  to  sirengm.  nev.  d.  j.  Lonuin  nas  just  were  needed  in  times  of  special  religious  Interest.  revebition  bus  never  l.een  o-iven  he  ti.„  nv.; _ ..1.  „t  i..„t  t. _ . 


Will  then  the  lieathen,  to  whom  the  light  of  The  Christian  Intelligencer  takes  note  that 


O  auu  iUllUtriitlUl  uuuiru,  UllU  tUC  SIIUIIK  - ^  Ul  limuo  UI  orv.ECBiol  lx.»a  nrkxr/xv  Krxxxn  rvUrArx  Krx  •  tx  ii  ^  1 

point  made  was  that  in  their  choice  of  pastor,  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Highland  Church,  jjg  continued  in  this  work  six  years,  and  it  was  a  fyjgej  l^y'that  *Hffh/? '^Paul^inswws  tids^ques^  Chicago  Boodlers  are  at  last  on  the  rack  : 
they  neither  destroyed  nor  disturbed  other  ^*'®  Westminster  Church  is  also  at  present  fruitful  period  for  the  Church  in  his  whole  tio^  Jq  fbe  necative.  He  says  distinctly  :  “  For  hope  to  despair, 

pastoral  relations,  and  in  this  way  they  se-  without  a  pastor.  Three  able,  earnest,  and  faith-  held ;  many  valuable  ministers  were  brought  into  as  many  as  have  sinned  witlioiit  law  .shall  also  from*  their  f^limriul^deme'inoT^^Mi^ev^^^ 

cured  an  efiicient  minister  and  successful  pas-  ful  men  are  needed  for  this  wide  awake  and  grow-  the  service  by  his  labors.  perish  without  law;  and  as  many  as  have  that  thev  now  beirin  to  realize  th- it  stern  re- 

tor,  So  I  shall  respectfully  propose  to  our  •ug  ch-y-  Where  shall  they  be  found  ?  While  no  Excessive  labor  compelled  him  to  rest  for  a  sea-  sinniMl  in  the  law  shall  be  judged  in  the  law.”  j(^,7tle88  justice  is  in  pursuit  of  them  and  tliat 

Session  that  some  one  of  the  unsettled  minis-  over-supply  of  true  and  gon,  but  in  January,  1836,  he  became  editor  of  the  ihe  first  piut  of  this  statement  evidently  refers  they  cannot  escape  the  punishment  their  be- 

ters,  who  wishes  to  return  to  pastoral  life  and  men,  yet  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  Qbjo  Observer  for  four  years.  When  many  years  irV,ow?ed<T»^  of*^*t’be^  r^eveu'led  o*i^*written  law  of  people’s  confidence  and  aliuse  of 

work,  be  the  first  asked  to  our  pulpit,  and  to  ^act  that  some  portions  of  the  West  are  peculiarly  suspended  publication,  its  sub-  VHe  gtVte^  w  1  he  public  tru^s  and  their  other  mis- 

visit  us  with  reference  to  permanent  settle-  more  able  and  consecrated  ministers,  geription  list  was  transferred  to  The  Evangelist,  .s-aced  without  this  law,  but  that  they  shall  per-  \VjTrdpi?v\rriplf"m7v^so(?n 

TnA.,T  o»4,i  TL„T  _ _ „  There  is  imperative  need  both  of  more  churches  t'xip  vx-iv-nT-TTc-r  kaaii  wiTiionT  o  H44  a-vu  noTLitirr  <.l<,.,t  tlaiV  Warden  y  ariieii  may  soon  ne  requin  d  to  ex¬ 


visit  us  with  reference  to  permanent  settle-  eonseeraieu  luiiiisiers. 

ment,  and  that  carefully  and  prayerfully  a  imperative  need  both  of  more  churches 

conclusion  be  reached  before  a  second  one  is  more  able  and  devoted  ministers.  In  this 

asked  to  corac.  Thus  we  shall  have  only  one  whole  State  of  Colorado,  with  its  one  million  of 
candidate  at  a  time,  and  I  .shall  farther  pro-  inhabitants,  our  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
pose  that  we  have  as  few  candidates  as  possi-  organizations,  or  one  to 

jr,jg  about  13,000  of  the  people.  Surely  Colorado  needs 

Let  other  vacant  churches  do  likewise,  and  attention  from  our  Board  of  Home  Missions. 


There  is  imperative  need  both  of  more  churches  juany  copies  of  The  Evangelist  have  been 
and  of  more  able  and  devoted  ministers.  In  this 

whole  State  of  Colorado,  with  its  one  million  of  r_  iwii  att  rinrU  hpeame  iin.c,tnr  of  the  ehiireh 


Ohio  Ohsxver  tor  tour  yearr.  Whou  „.„y  ye.ru  t^owreiKe  Ttlic  or  .ritto:  liov  ol 

>«'  E.  rtohSt^^irS  toS  mi  el  Z  il 

sor  ption  list  was  transferred  to  The  Evangelist,  .sari’i/  vvithoiit  this  law,  but  that  War.ien  Vaniell  may  soon  be  reiluired  to  ex- 

aiul  many  copies  of  The  Evangelist  have  been  /s/t  without  it.  He  says  nothing  about  their  ghanffe  his  fine  silk  underwear  whieli  ns  the 

taken  ever  since  in  this  field.  salvation,  but  speaks  only  of  their  condemna-  Scnce  goS,  he  L  for 

-4  ..  .  1  J  «  Ti  _  -1 _ V  tiATi  wHnriiir  th<x  ventfon  l*iw  nnil  fhnf  Trxrx  rxn  .  .  ^  4. 


has  only  about  75  church  organizations,  or  one  to  (jm-jag  which  time  one  hundred  members  were 
about  13.000  of  the  people.  Surely  Colorado  needs  that  church.  He  was  then  called  to  the 


ble.  uuuuc  m.uuu  oi  me  people.  »ureiy  v;oiora(io  nee.is  that  church.  He  was  then  called  to  the  ««  8howhTg'“  the  vvm7d  oT  the' law'  written'  in 

Let  other  vacant  churches  do  likewise,  and  attention  from  our  Board  of  Home  Missions,  pagtoratc  of  the  church  in  Huntington,  where  he  their  hearfs,  their  conscience  also  liearing  wit-  irthe  ffoo^woti!^^ 

this  will  lessen  “the  great  and  growing  evil  of  churches  in  the  State.  I  labored  fifteen  years  with  like  results.  In  1873  his  ness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accus-  jn  expo-sing  genteel  rascality  and  in  breakintr 

candidating  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  and  ^  membership  of  compelled  him  to  retire  altogether  from  the  ing  or  else  excusing  one  another.”  The  plain  ^  corrupt  rings  by  the  conviction  and  punish- 

it  will  lessf  n  also  the  restlessness  in  the  pulpit  uhout  160,  whose  average  contributions  to  church  mjaigtry.  But  he  has  stood  as  a  man  of  God  be-  idea  of  the  Apostle  is,  that  when  the  heathen  jjjgjjt  gj>  ^le  unprincipled  men  who  compose 


as  well  as  in  the  pew,  and  will  help  to  restore  P®""  ra®™^®^- 

the  ancient  Presbyterian  custom  of  long  pas-  "’®  ®®®‘^  ™®''®  church- 


Seniob  Smith. 


A  GOOD  CHANCE. 

By  Bev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  D.D. 


es  and  more  able  ministers  in  the  State. 

Agricnltnre. 

Colorado  as  a  State  would  not  seem  to  be  adapt¬ 
er!  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  soil  contains  a 


ministry.  But  he  has  stood  as  a  man  of  God  be-  mta  ui  uic  Aposue  is,  uuu  wiicii  tiic  iiopiitii  jjjgjjt  gf  Hie  unprincipled  men  who  compose 

fore  the  people,  witnessing  for  Christ  by  a  most  f,""  them.  It  will  be  a  wholesome  warning,  effec- 

beautiful  life  r'"*?  ?  toGhe  light  which  they  had  iis  ^  ^c  hoped,  to  restrain 

DTauilIUl  me.  disclosed  m  the  WOlks  which  manifest  “His  44  ^vil-rlitinnsed  snd  at  the  siime  time  rPAja. 

Mr.  Clark  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  daughter  eternal  power  and  God-head,”  and  as  contained  gyring  to  the  law-abiding 
of  Hon.  Thomas  Odlorne  of  Malden,  Mass,  who  in  the  operations  of  natural  conscience,  and  not  t  et  imt  iimtiee  misenr^  tbrniiirb  reaneet  for 
died  in  1835;  and  second  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  according  to  the  light  w;hich  they  ha.l  not.  pe^onT  Se  vvas  wheiq  inore  thL^n^^^^^^ 

Spencer  Clark  of  Worthington,  Mass.,  who  died  Uod  himself  is  the  only  being  competent  7  social  position  and  great  wealth  could  be  thrust 


large  amount  of  alkali,  and  has  for  the  most  part  years  ago.  A  memoir  of  the  first  that  in  rendering 


_  _  ^ _ _  _  _  ims  ,  ana  laui  says  tnat,  111  renaeiing  to  yg  ghHering  shields  before  the  eyes  of  justice 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  is  of  the  ut-  a  parched  and  barren  look.  But  still,  natural  jj^g.  ci.ark  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts  and  blind  them.  That  day  is  past.  It  is  now 

most  importance  to  push  the  work  of  Christian  grasses  are  here  found  which  are  said  to  be  ex-  Sunday-school  Society,  and  the  second  wife  was  a  ’  There  7  no  repeatedly  and  to  the  people  who  respect 

^u^tion  among  the  colored  people  in  the  ceedingly  nutritious;  so  that  wito  its  j.leasant  jady  of  great  beauty  and  gentleness  of  character.  Romans,  or  anywhere  else  in  tlit*  Bible,  that  !![oXated 

South.  There  is  a  crisis  UDon  us  in  this  mat-  Summers  and  mild  Winters  it  has  become  a  favor-  _ i  r.9  Or...i  monstratc<i  inar,  no  raarttr  wno  tne  man  is 


South.  There  is  a  crisis  upon  us  in  this  mat-  Summers  and  mild  Winters  it  has  become  a  favor-  made  a  lovely  home  for  her  husband  and  for  I  this  rule  of  linal  judgment  win  oe  rnouineu  ny  ^  wlipth^r  his  nositinn  hp  hi»h  nr  Inw 

ter  that  ought  to  be  recognized.  The  Freed-  ite  grazing  region,  and  vast  Hocks  and  herds  are  who  enjoyed  her  generous  hospitali-  a  post-mu, -tern  probation,  in  which  tlie  lieathen  littU’  if  he  is  prov  en  a 

men  must  and  will  have  leaders,  bad  or  good,  found  subsisting  and  doing  well  upon  its  apparent-  ^y,  an.l  entered  eaniestly  and  wisely  into  all  his  wlio  liave  sinned  under  tlie  light  of  nature,  and  ,,rgj,ker  of  the  law,  a  eriiiiinal,  the  sword  of 
For  reasons  ea.sy  to  understand,  they  are  not  ly  barren  plains.  Accustomerl,  however,  as  my  eye  chrLstian  labors.  Six  children  died  in  childhood,  ar®  ®oiul®nin®d  by  that  light,  will  m  some  way  falls.  This  indiseriminate,  impartial 


bold  and  picturesque  as  possible,  so  as  to  be- 
in  contrast  with  tlie  larger  park  south.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  “plaza”  is  to  be  constructed  at  its 
entrance  on  liOth  street.  The  qualificationa 
needed  for  carrying  on  a  work  like  this,  are  not 
those  of  politics  or  nationality.  Taste,  busi 
ness  judgment,  and  a  rare  degree  of  honesty, 
are  all  needed.  The  Mayor  says  that  he  wishes 
to  appoint  “an  angel.”  He  will  be  satisfied^ 
however,  if  he  finds  some  one  who  will  make 
the  improvements  the  city  needs  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  contractors 
and  real  estate  owners. 

The  Churchman  calls  attention  to  some  points 
in  the  matter  of  the  excommunication  of  Dr. 
McGlynn  that  seem  to  have  escaped  public 
notice : 

In  the  first  place,  this  excommunication  offi¬ 
cially  expresses  and  declares  Rome’s  sense  of 
sin.  Dr.  McGlynn  has  been  relegated  by  Rome 
until  repentant  to  her  worst  and  direst  penal¬ 
ties.  He  is  cut  off  as  a  leper  from  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  fellow-Christians  in  the  Roman 
communion  in  this  world.  In  the  next  world, 
and  for  eternity,  he  is  condemned  to  hell.  This 
is  Rome’s  purpose.  This  is  her  law,  and  what 
is  far  more,  it  is,  as  history  will  show  time  and 
time  again,  her  practice.  Fortunately  for  Dr. 
McGlynn,  he  lives  in  an  age  and  country  where 
he  can  afford  to  disregard  the  one,  and  smile  at 
the  other  of  these  penalties.  But  Rome  does 
not  smile.  These  things  are  real  things  to  her. 
They  declare,  therefore,  we  say,  her  sense  of 
sin.  She  marks  by  it  the  capital  crime  of  the 
Church.  What  is  it,  then,  that  Rome  regards  as 
a  crime  so  great  that  she  resorts  to  a  punish¬ 
ment  used  only  four  times  besides  this  in 
America  ?  Simply  this— that  Dr.  McGlynn  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  a  summons  to  Rome.  Whatever 
else  preceded,  this  was  the  one  thing  that 
brought  excommunication.  Disobedience,  then, 
to  ecclesiastical  order  is  Rome’s  capital  crime. 
For  this  she  condemns  a  man’s  body  to  con¬ 
tumely,  and  his  soul  to  perdition.  They  say 
that  the  black  and  the  white  Pope  have  become 
virtually  one.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  diso¬ 
bedience  is  likewise  the  one  supreme  crime 
among  the  Jesuits.  Again  in  one  of  her  west¬ 
ern  dioceses  but  a  short  lime  since,  a  priest 
likewise  in  good  standing,  was  convicted  of  the 
worst  crime  in  any  moral  law.  The  State  put 
him  where  he  belonged.  But  Rome  ?  We  have 
not  heard  of  the  major  excommunication  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  his  black  crime.  But  he  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  Pope’s  orders.  And  now 
we  ask  the  American  citizen  to  notice  this  con¬ 
trast.  The  Church  which  claims  sole  authority 
from  the  Holy  Saviour,  the  great  so-called 
Catholic  Church,  condemns  a  pure-minded,  sin¬ 
gle-hearted  priest,  whose  loyalty  to  her  creeds 
and  dogmas  is  beyond  question,  to  bodily  and 
spiritual  damnation,  because  he  refuses  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  political  opinions  to  her  decision,  while 
in  tlie  other  case  she  employs  her  minor  cen¬ 
sure  upon  a  priest  who  was  convicted  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  crime  too  awful  for  print !  Had 
she  reversed  the  penalties,  it  might  Have  been 
well  enough.  But  she  did  not.  The  point  is 
not  that  Rome  necessarily  was  wrong  in  dis¬ 
ciplining  Dr.  McGlynn.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  she  knows  when  her  priests  disobey  their 
canonical  obligations.  It  would  be  fatal  to  her 
authority  and  destructive  to  her  future  had 
she  passed  too  lightly  by  this  open  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  one  of  her  priests.  That  is  Rome’s* 
business,  not  ours.  But  surely  there  are  other 
and  sufficient  punishments  than  the  major  ex- 
communication.  That  should  be  used  only  in 
crimes  against  humanity  and  against  God,  so 
great  that  nothing  less  tlian  that  would  mark 
her  horror  for  them.  But  it  is  our  business, 
and  the  business  of  this  American  people,  the 
business  of  every  lover  of  right  and  justice  and 
truth,  that  Romo  should  be  held  responsible 
before  the  bar  of  humanity  for  marking  canon¬ 
ical  disobedience  as  a  crime  equal  to  the  great¬ 
est  sin  known  to  the  laws  of  morality. 

The  Ch  ristian  Advocate  says  that  one  cause 
of  the  frequency  of  suicide  is  the  flippant  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  crime  is  treated  by  the  press  : 

Recently  we  have  seen  in  the  leading  paper 
of  a  great  eity  this  heading  ;  “An  Old  Man  Sui¬ 
cided.”  The  article  showed  that  he  was  a  re¬ 
spectable  citizen,  and  ids  family  were  plunged 
into  grief.  This  title  was  both  flippant  and 
heartless.  Such  phrases  as  “  Skipped,”  “  Peg¬ 
ged  out,”  “  Beat  ’em  this  time,”  “  Got  out  of 
trouble,”  are  frequent.  But  one  of  the  chief 
causes  is  the  rejirese'htation  that  suicides  are 
insane.  While  there  is  a  type  of  Insanity  mark¬ 
ed  by  suicidal  tendencies,  there  is  another  as 
clearly  marked  by  a  homicidal  tendency.  The 
present  King  of  Bavaria  has  it,  and  they  allow 
him  to  fire  a  blank  cartridge  at  a  man  skulk¬ 
ing  in  the  trees  for  the  purpose.  The  man  falls, 
and  the  desire  of  the  King  to  kill,  is  for  the 
time  appeased.  But  to  say  that  all  murderers 
are  insane,  is  no  more  absurd  than  to  affirm  that 
all  suicides  are.  A  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  God  or  the  future  state,  or  a  througli-iind- 
through  Universalist,  or  a  Spirituali-st,  may 
easily  be  imagined  in  circumstances,  where 
from  his  point  of  view  it  would  be  wise  “  to 
make  his  quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin,  or  any 
other  way.” 

Everybody  remembers  Carlyle’s  remarks  on 
the  ballet.  Philosophers  and  men-of-the-world 
naturally  look  with  careless  or  jaded  eyes  upon 
tlie  painted  girls  who  caper  in  silk  tights  under 
a  lime  light.  The  spectacle,  to  them,  is  nothing. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  juvenile,  or  volatile, 
or  inexperienced  persons,  whom  it  intoxicates 
or  bewilders — to  whom  it  is  like  a  glimpse  into 
the  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Arabian  Nights ! 
These  are  the  sufferers — since,  under  the  rosy, 
insidious,  and  alluring  influence  of  the  spectacle 
play,  they  find  their  tendencies  to  mischief  not 
only  promoted  but  speciously  disguised  ns  vir¬ 
tues.  The  true  life,  they  now  begin  to  think, 
is  the  life  of  pleasure  ;  and  those  who  know  the 
world  are  profoundly,  painfully,  often  terribly, 
well  aware  that  this  is  the  most  dangerous  doc¬ 
trine  that  can  possibly  get  control  of  a  human 
creature. — New  York  Tribune. 


inclined  to  accept  of  white  leadership, 
then  educated  Christian  leaders  of  their 


;y  are  not  ly  barren  plains.  Accustomerl,  however,  as  ray  eye  chrLstian  labors.  Six  children  died  in  childhood,  ar®  ®ou'l®nin®fl  by  that  light,  will  m  some  way  falls.  This’  indiscrimffiate,  impartial 

rship.  If  has  been  to  look  upon  the  greensward  of  our  more  daughter  has  remained  to  comfort  the  lev  lef.^.  .n?  into  Hx.  .1««ti®e,  the  people  demand  ;  with  this  only  will 

their  own  eastern  region  I  contess  that  the  gray  and  barren  ,,3,  f^^lier.  Thus  has  ended  a  most  ^orld  of  spirits.  Tliere  is  no  oeeiion  for  sug"  to  ^  mpaei^^^^^  """""" 


race  ^  not  provided,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  appearance  of  the  soil  of  Colorado  is  anything  but  beautiful  and  useful  life.  He  had  the  full  measure  gestimr,  as  an  hvpothms,  the  possibility  of  "^T.xffir  the^hei/r^^^^  ^ontonoe  onoe 

foretell  the  result.  Fortunately  our  Church  is  attractive.  As  to  agriculture,  as  I  have  said,  of  davs  and  more,  and  was  patiently  waiting  for  such  u  probation  in  respect  to  the  heathen,  any  imnosld  ffl^enforfemeS 

well  supplied  with  an  agency  to  engage  at  everything  depends  upon  irrigation,  and  this  to  ^,J3  Master’s  call.  Carroll  Cutler.  more  than  there  is  for  suggi’sting  it  in  respect  ^Sipt  fof  the  weightiest  reasons  ^  After ^the 

once  efficiently  in  this  work,  an  agency  that  an  Eastern  man  seems  like  farming  under  difficul-  those  who  living  umler  the  light  of  the  Gos-  trial  conviction  anil  sentence  too  much  delay 

has  been  doing  excellent  service  ever  since  the  ties.  And  yet,  in  this  connection  I  have  been  in-  pel  die  as  ri’jecters  of  the  “great  salvation”  g^metimes  occasioned  by  efforts  to  defeat 

war,  and  now  only  needs  to  be  used  more  vig-  terested  to  observe  how  readily  men  adapt  them-  REV#  M.  N.  M’LAREN,  D.D.  which  it  offers.  Both  classes  will  be  judged  by  the  ends  of  justice,  in  many  cases  unavailing, 

orously.'  Her  excellent  system  of  parochial  selves  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  sur-  Rev.  Malcolm  Neil  M’Laren,  D.D.,  departed  to  m  ‘g  it  t  ley  ai  ,  and  not  ly  that  whicli  they  as  the  struggles  of  the  shipwrecked  grasping 

schools  and  academies  only  needs  more  ener-  rounded,  and  even  become  enamored  of  what  might  be  with  Christ,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  July  3d,  at  the  !  j, ^4,^  rpgpCnf '  fn 'both  ^Tbp'^Lxa  at  splintered  spars, 

getic  support  to  do  a  grand  work  in  this  direc-  be  regarded  as  their  disabilities ;  for  it  is  no  un-  age  of  89.  His  parents  were  Highlanders,  who  emi-  j  knowledge  of  Christ  is  not  coeval  and  coexten-  TT  ~ 

tion.  common  thing  to  hear  a  Colorado  farmer  insisting  grated  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  from  sive  with  the  race,  and  tliat  Christianity  is  not  The  Christian  Union  has  an  eye  to  city  af- 

But  it  is  especially  Biddle  University,  with  upon  the  peculiar  advantages  of  farming  by  irriga-  the  romantic  region  of  the  Trosachs.  He  was  the  savinglj’  accepted  by  all  wlio  have  this  knowl-  fairs,  and  the  fact  that  our  Mayor  is  in  pursuit 


war,  and  now  only  needs  to  be  used  more  vig-  terested  to  observe  how  readily  men  adapt  them- 
orously.'  Her  excellent  system  of  parochial  selves  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  sur- 


gfs  uig,  u.i  uTpoiiios.s,  me  pussiuiiiiy  ui  Ami  for  the  best  results,  the  sentence  once 
such  uproiiation  in  respect  to  the  heathen,  any  p^p^geH  its  enforcement  should  not  be  delayed, 
more  than  there  is  for  suggesting  it  m  respect  ^  Hie  weightiest  reasons.  After  the 

to  those  who  living  under  the  light  of  the  Gos-  trial,  conviction  and  sentence,  too  much  delay 

sulvatioii”  g^nietimes  occasioned  by  efforts  to  defeat 
which  It  offers  Both  classes  wi  l  be  judged  by  the  ends  of  justice,  in  many  casfis  unavailing, 
the  lurht  thev  hfid.  .and  not,  t>v  that  wiiioh  tiiev  ..  .iT _  .  .  .7’ 


its  three  departments,  preparatory,  collegiate,  tion,  rather  than  in  dependence  upon  what  he  calls  second 
and  theological,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  the  uncertain  supply  from  the  rains  ana  showers  1798. 


second  of  four  sons,  and  was  bom  at  Albany  in  ,  ®dge,  has  notidng  to  do  with  the  question  of  a 
1798.  Consecrated  to  the  ministry  bv  a  pious  mo-  Tliis  rule  of  judgment 

4u  •  41  u  ......  'i  1  u  1  i  which  Paul  states  is  equally  applicable  in  all 

ther  in  the  heroic  grief  of  an  early  widowhood,  he  |  .liversitU-s  in  the  corfdilUn  of  men,  and 


liberal  donors  of  our  Church  requires  just  now  of  heaven.  Under  our  better  system,  he  says,  “  we  ther  in  the  heroic  grief  of  an  early  widowhood,  ho 
to  be  drawn.  The  peculiarity  of  her  case  is  can  have  rain  whenever  we  want  it,  and  in  quantify  with  two  brothers  (the  late  Rev.  Donald  C. 
that  she  is  in  a  position  to  make  such  an  ex-  according  to  our  need.”  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  M’Laren,  D.D.,  and  the  late  Rov.  John  F.  M’Laren,  hea 
cellent  use  of  any  funds  that  may  now  be  given  I  have  heard  some  very  large  stories  as  to  the  ad-  D.D.i  was  prepared  for  college  at  Cambridge  Acad-  ject 
her.  The  work  is  organized.  The  university  vantages  of  this  system  and  the  yield  secured  by  emy  under  the  learned  Dr.  Bullions;  graduated  j 
has  been  going  on  prosperously  for  jears.  it;  and  indeed  I  have  myself  witne.ssed  some  very  from  Union  College, Schenectady,  and  going  thence  j  'f 


of  “  an  angel  ”  to  fill  an  important  post  under 
him  : 

Since  the  New  York  Legislature  at  its  last 


involves  no  more  hardship  when  applied  to  the  authorized  this  city  to  appropriate 

heathen  tliun  it  dof-s  win  n  applied  to  the  re-  ^  1  rcsi- 

jeeters  of  the  Gosp.  l  in  Christian  lands.  7  ^  7>ni mission  has  become  an 


- .4„4.4.4.„^X44,.  4,.  . — . .  ‘  .7  •’-’S’-  . 44 . 4. .  ,  X  <4 ,  . 44,^.4„,^.44  . .  .  .,4444*1,  - - - -  .C4.XX,.  eXCCT’d  i  Pgl  V  imPOrtUnt  OllC.  AS  it  iS  IlOW  VU- 

her.  The  work  IS  organized.  The  university  vantages  of  this  system  and  the  yield  secured  by  emy  under  the  learned  Dr.  Bullions;  graduated  |  - — -  vadous  organizations  have  been  bringing 

has  been  going  on  prosperously  for  j-ears.  it;  and  indeed  I  have  myself  witnessed  some  very  from  Union  College, Schenectady,  and  going  thence  j  The  Examiner  says  most  truly  that  then’ is  pVtssiire  to  bear  upon  Mayor  Hewitt  to  secure 
There  is  a  strong  faculty  on  the  ground  ready  good  results;  but  still,  give  me  in  preference  the  to  Princeton,  completed  his  theological  course  in  '  ^o  form  of  Christian  beneficence  that  is  better  the af>pointmcutof  someone  reiiresenting  their 
for  service.  The  situation  is  excellent.  The  more  natural  order— the  rain  and  showers  which  1827.  Shortly  after  he  married  Miss  Susan  Y'oung  worthy  of  encouragement  than  the  jirovidiii"'  iutcrests.  'rheMayor’sattitudehasbeensensi- 
buiidings  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  pur-  fall  from  heaven,  rather  than  the  artificial  sluice-  Patty,  daughter  of  one  of  tlie  earliest  settlers  of  comfortal  le  homes  for  woikin"nien  and  *^1®  u®**  lirm.  In  a  n’ply  to  a  committee  from 
po.se.  What  then  prevents  the  highest  useful-  ways  and  ditches  which  bring  down  the  refreshing  .Auburn,  where  she  survives  him,  tieloved  and  re- ]  ,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  he  said  that 

ness?  Simply  the  extreme  poverty  of  those  streams  from  the  mountains.  vered  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Ilis  first  j.as- '  '  ,  ,  t  ,  ,, 

,  .,44i4T-'  1  .’Ti,  4  41  41  -44  4  4U1  HI.,  vr  1  •  '  There  is  no  reason  why  ileecnt  ami  self- re-  (rrami  Army,  and  the  fact  that  the  person 

who  would  be  students.  Expenses  are  low.  A  There  are  two  or  three  respects,  however,  in  torate  began  at  Bradatlln,  Montgomery  county,  in  are  dependent  on  daily  reeomniendml  belonged  to  tlie  Grand  Army 

full  scholarship  is  only  and  many  an  in-  which  Colorado  must  be  admitted  to  bear  the  the  same  year.  His  subse^iuent  settlements  were  liv.dihood,  should  compdlrd,  by  would  not  influence  him  in  the  slightest  degree. 


pose.  What  then  prevents  the  highest  useful-  ways  and  ditches  which  bring  down  the  refreshing  Auburn,  where  she  survives  him,  beloved  and  re- 1  ai  •  p  i-  tnetjrand  Army  oi  uie  ive^punnc,  ne  saiu  umi. 

ness?  Simply  the  extreme  poverty  of  those  streams  from  the  mountains.  vered  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Ilis  first  pas- '  '  ,  ,  .  , 

who  would  be  students.  Expenses  are  low.  A  There  are  two  or  three  respects,  however,  in  torate  began  at  Bradatlln,  Montgomery  county,  in  are  dependent  on  daily  reeommemlml  belonged  to  tlie  Grand  Army 

full  scholarship  is  only  $ltt<l.  and  many  an  in-  which  Colorado  must  be  admitted  to  bear  the  the  same  ye.ar.  His  subseiiuent  settlements  were  f,,j.  jividihood,  should  be  eompelird,  by  would  not  iiiHuenee  him  in  the  slightest  degree, 

dustrious  youth  by  strict  economy  could  get  palm.  And  first  as  to  its  climate,  an  atmosphere  :  in  Hamptonburgh,  Rochester,  Brooklj-n,  New-  the  avarice  of  some  ami  the  indifference  of  In  answering  a  letter  from  a  German  orgaiiiza- 

through  with  less  than  that  added  to  his  own  so  clear  upon  these  elevated  plateaus  that  one  can-  burgh,  and  Caledonia.  At  Newburgh  he  w.as  for  others,  t<i  herd  together  in  tenements  in  which  tion  urging  the  aiipointment  of  a  German,  the 
exertions.  Rut  where  no  help  is  attainable,  not  judge  of  distances  upon  any  scale  to  which  he  ten  years  pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch  i  Church,  no  licli  nmn  w.  uild  juit  his  horses.  For  the  Mayor  wrote  The  test  with  me  will  be  fitness, 

many  are  quite  shutout  from  all  hopes  of  at-  has  been  accustomed  in  the  East,  and  so  balmv  During  the  later  jears  of  his  life  he  resided  in  .  ®ul^®  7  th®  workingmen  themselves  who  do  not  nationality.”  He  further  said  tliat  he  cared 

Ullmo*  an  educTjion.  Wha.  1,  .he  rc,„e,.y  ?  and  pare  .ha.  U  „  aa  eahllara.lon  ...d  de,l«h.  to  AaPara  .here  „l,  deall,  oeoarrcl.  Dr  iriaxca  “,,Sl ‘i^S^:''^,’l —  lila  ri^Sl.f 

It  is  verj' plain.  Let  us  raise  in  this  centenni-  breathe  it;  so  that  this  regioa  has  become  not  leave.s  three  children,  Mrs.  Hannah  Wolfe  of  of  it  ought  to  ensure  them  clean,  healthfril,  and  one  who  woiiM  have  sound  judgment  regarding 

al  vear  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  scholarship  only  a  health  resort  for  many  an  asllimatic,  but  a  W'ashington,  D.  C.,  Mrs.  Margaret  Nelson  of  Au-  gafo  npartnientH.  W’e  are  glad  to  .see  that  a  what  park  irniirovements  to  make,  and  how  to 

endowment  for  this  institution.  There  should  sanitarium  for  multitudes  afflicted  with  various  burn,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  N.  M  Lareii  of  Milwaukee,  Baptist  l.ayman,  Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  is  erecting  make  them  most  economically.  Such  a  man  is 

1)0  such  a  sum  raised  as  would  provide  for  one  forms  of  pulmonary  and  other  diseases.  In  places  W’is. ;  and  four  grandchildren,  John  M.  and  Susan  some  model  tenements  in  Brooklyn.  The  hard  to  find.  An  instance  of  the  difficulty  of 

hundred  additional  students  in  sums  of  $20,  like  Colorado  Springs,  and  Manitou,  and  Idaho  Eager,  children  of  Mrs.  Nelson;  and  Malcolm  N.  ui’uUnieiits  are  in  suites  of  two,  three,  and  the  work  before  him  is  to  be  seen  in  the  char- 

140  and  $80  per  year,  as  might  be  adjudged  Springs,  the  price  of  comer  lots  is  considerably  and  Donald  Frazer,  sons  of  Mr.  M’Laren  of  W'is-  rooms,  each  room  having  a  window  open-  acter  of  the  improvements  which  the  Board 

^’,4  ..  44^  *  14  T  li-  41  4  1  I..  TK.*  „TT  4  J  *  *4  „T  7  _ ol,.  iDg  out  of  iloors,  iiud  Gvcry  upartmcnt  being  has  just  decided  to  make  in  Mormngside  Park. 

needful  by  the  faculty.  In  this  way  the  use-  enhanced  by  the  value  attached  to  the  atmos-  consln.  h  44  ,  ,  provided  with  a  range,  hot  water,  boiler,  coal  This  park,  which  stretches  along  a  high  bluff 

fulness  of  the  institution  would  be  doubled  at  phere,  which  th©  real  estate  men  are  not  slow  to  Dr.  M  Laren  s  life  was  eminently  that  of  a  pas-  wood-bin,  and  an  allotted  portion  of  the  north  of  Central  Park,  was  first  laid  out  nearly 
no  great  expense,  and  at  the  sam^  time  lessons  make  account  of  in  their  negotiations,  as  in  Florl-  tor,  unmarked  by  startling  events,  but  always  roof  or  yard  for  drying  clothes.  The  buildings  fifteen  years  ago,  but  its  completion  was  delay- 

of  self-help  and  economy  would  be  taught  to  da  and  Southern  California,  putting  a  price  per  beautiful  for  its  serene  and  steadfast  devotion  to  are  erected  of  substantial  material,  and  in  a  ed  for  lack  of  appropriation.  Now$250,(X)0are 

the  students.  square  yard  upon  it.  souls.  Whether  in  the  great  city  or  the  rural  solid  manner.  In  the  basements  are  bath-  to  be  expended  upon  it  It  is  to  be  made  as 


THE  TREE  OP  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE  TREE  OP  LIFE. 

The  wonder  is  that  with  this  life  men  have 
learned  so  much,  and  it  fills  us  with  regret 
when  the  life  which  has  gathered  all  this  disap¬ 
pears  in  mid-sea,  like  a  ship  laden  with  gems 
and  gold.  It  is  true  there  is  a  continuous  life 
of  humanity,  of  which  some  speak  much.  The 
lower  creatures  have  no  power,  at  least  no 
direct  power,  of  transmitting  their  experience. 
But  we  have  speech,  and  books,  and  liistory, 
by  which  we  become  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  the 
owners  of  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  the  mighty 
dead.  Past  humanity  may  live  in  us.  Yet 
consider  how  little  our  short  life  can  reap  from 
that  growing  past.  As  the  harvests  grow,  our 
life  seems  to  shorten.  The  fields  of  knowledge 
are  so  wide,  that  they  fill  our  dwindling  years 
with  despair.  “  Life,  how  short !  ”  We  say  with 
the  old  sage,  “Knowledge,  how  long,  ’  or  with 
the  speaker  in  the  Book  of  Job,  “  We  are  but 
of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  because  our 
days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow.”  What  secrets 
might  the  man  of  science  wring  from  the  bosom 
of  nature,  if  he  had  countless  years  in  which  to 
put  liis  questions,  and  mark  the  answers ! 
What  wisdom  might  philosophers  gain  if  they 
could  watch  for  ages  the  course  of  thought  and 
the  currents  of  emotion  I  But  what  wrecks  lie 
scattered  around  us  of  plans  scarcely  begun, 
and  what  noble  thoughts  have  passed  away 
without  an  utterance!  We  do  not  say  that 
there  are  no  compensations  for  these  short 
earthly  lives,  and  no  sufficient  reasons  for  this 
sad  check  to  our  fallen  nature  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowleilge.  Sometimes  when  we  are  disap 
pointed  and  weary,  we  get  reconciled  to  the 
pause,  and  are  glad  to  think  of  rest.  But  when 
the  soul  is  strong  and  wisdom  sweet,  the  con 
ception  of  endless  progress  in  knowledge  an 
swers  to  something  very  profound  in  human 
nature.  We  recoil  from  death,  not  merely  as 
the  animal  recoils,  but  because  it  cuts  us  olT 
from  answers  to  the  greatest  questions  tlie 
spirit  can  raise.  How  fitting  it  would  be  that 
beside  the  tree  of  knowledge  there  should  be 
the  tree  of  life  !  And  this  want  is  met  when  wo 
think  of  One  in  our  nature  with  the  power  of  un 
endless  life,  who  can  bo  our  Leader  in  all  the 
paths  of  nature  and  providence  and  grace,  by 
which  souls  can  advance  in  the  wisdom  of  God. 
— Dr.  John  Ker. 
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cnnrn  nlf.hin  Thfi  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  thclr  the  conrlroom.  "  By  the  Roman  law,  the  ag-  rtdge  without  orders.  You  were  ordered  to  take 

- 8,,d>y.  -  rewar^in  this  life,  but  when  the  heart  loves  prneved  could  compel  the  f  havrtekerffhSL^rtop  You  have  ^^sobey^lT- 

- God,  and  our  piety  has  a  rootage  in  our  with  him  before  the  preetor,  but  tney  migni  ders,  and  you  know  you  ought  to  be  court-martial- 

JESUS  AND  THE  lAW.  ;l;riJnX‘‘o‘}tlr;r°  d?re'”%hoVa:hiS oTtte  rTthiui  “some  d.y,  some  gl.rious  day.  the  soldlem  o( 

Thelessan-'^mor  17-26  We  Zuld  also  remind  our  scholars  that  we  a  Christian  has  injured  another,  delrauded  SetirinTSuTsa 

17  Think  n^t  th!t  I  aV  come  to  destroy  the  law.  or  the  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  light  we  pos-  him  in  any  way,  he  should,  at  any  expense  of  asm  will  sweep  over  the  sacramental  host.  ‘‘It 

prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to fuiflii.  gpgg  gg  to-day  have  SO  much  dearer  pnde  and  anger,  agree  with  his  adversary—  can  be  done!  it  can  be  done!”  will  suddenlybe- 

18.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  ,  ,.  ,  i  oom  that  is  renair  the  iniiirv  he  has  done  and  SO  come  the  creed  of  the  Church,  and  thenceforward 

one  lot  or  one  tittle  ahaii  In  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  light  than  those  had  who  lived  before  the  com-  that  s,  repair  me  injury  ne  nas  oone,  ana  so  conquest”  and  the  war 

fhBr«fnpe  shall  break  one  of  these  least  ioff  of  Christ,  SO  we  Ought  to  love  God  more,  avoid  the  sure  consequences  of  his  wrong  of  the  ages,  of  which  all  other  wars  are  only  battles, 

commandmente.Md  shall  tewh  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  and  our  inward  sanctification  should  be  su-  ing.  To  wait  until  the  courtroom  was  reach-  will  be  over  forever,  and  the  nations  will  learn  war 

the  least  In  the  kinttdom  of  heaven;  but  whosoever  shall  .  .  xu  =  a  a  „„„  .Tesus  Droceeds  to  ed,  would  be  to  make  any  reconciliation  im-  no  more,  and  then 

r^HU  Splet  lhatThfZ,ricTaw  was  pokble.  A  farthing  wa,%hu  fourth  part  of  "  mouth 

more  spiritual  iu  its  aim  than  was  supposed  the  Roman  “ns,”  or  about  two-fifths  of  a  cent.  Till  the  only  sounXm^BruSy  ih™t 
sees,  ye  shall  In  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  Tpwish  teachers  The  English  farthing  IS  a  quarter  of  a  penny.  Will  be  a  wren’s  or  a  bluebird’s  note,” 

..y,  that  it  was  said  The  words  “  thou  he  east  into  prisoh  “  signify  and  th«  ^Theearth^^^^^^^^ 

danger  Of  the  ju  igment.  ^  ^  v  *a.  r^.  ...  a  _ i _ that  the  condemned  One  would  receive  the  full  tuo  j^oru  as  une  waters  cover  me  sea. 

22  But  1  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  Is  angry  with  his  by  them  of  old  time  [that  IS,  by  those  who  in-  'ij™  wrcTTwac. 

brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  In  danger  of  the  Judg-  .  .  ,  .,  ,  ,  _  Tpw«  the  refprpnce  measure  of  punitive  justice.  BALZAC  S  LAST  HOURS, 

ment:  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother.  Raca,  shall  terpreted  the  law  for  the  Jews,  t tie  reierence  Ah„,,„hts-  IParls  Letter  in  Xew  York  Graphic.! 

be  In  danger  of  the  council ;  but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  beinff  to  the  teachings  of  the  Synagogue],  Thou  Practical  mo  ^  i  It 

fool,  shall  be  In  danger  of  hell  fire.  Dcing  to  me  leacning  /cv,„n  b-iii  cLnii  1.  Let  US,  like  our  Divine  Master,  be  reform-  Thenewintere.stwhichseemstoattachtoevery- 

23.  Therefore  If  th  iu  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  shalt  not  kill ;  and  wliosoever  snaii  Kill,  siiaii  nckt  float rr>vor<5  He  who  seeks  to  Dull  thing  relating  to  Balzac,  recalls  the  touching  clr- 

rememberest  that  my  broker  hath  aught  against  th^;  ^  .  (j^nger  of  the  judgment.”  This  was  the  ^rs,  and  not  destroyers,  tie  wno  seeKS  lo  puii  j  r^he  distinguished  au- 

a,  h  CoTrudlu,  (L.  kx.  13).  But  as  i-  -io-.  ‘■“V’T.rLm ‘pf  Z’s'is“the  nopuKr 

thy  gift  ,  Tonra  fhia  low  referred  onlv  Society.  An  illustration  ot  mis  IS  me  popular  20,  1850,  and  the  last  scenes  are  described  by  his 

25.  Agree  with  thy  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  In  terpreted  by  the  Jews,  tnis  law  re  y  infldel  lecturer  who  bv  scurrilous  witticisms  friend  the  painter,  Eugene  Girard,  who  was  present 

the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary  driver  the  outward  act  of  murder ;  SO  that  One  was  miKiei  lecturer,  ,  .  j  4.  4.1,  riu  •  in  a  nrofessional  canacitv  B  ilzac  had  kent  his 

thee  P>  the  judge,  and  Ute  Judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  m  tiie  uutwaiu  u  , _ ^  ^  and  false  statements  seeks  to  destroy  the Chris-  K  1  “‘V? 

and  Lhou  be  caflt  into  prison.  innocBDt  UDdcr  this  Iew,  SO  long  ES  hc  did  not  ^  ^  nrt+iiinrr  in  it«  nlnop  Several  days,  and  although  the  serious 


j  that  th©  condemned  one  would  receive  the  full  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

measure  of  punitive  justice.  BALZAC’S  LAST  HOURS. 


E 


^1  II#!  I B  811  Mf  I 


Lee  to  me  judge,  ana  me  juage  aeiiver  luco  lAf  1140  v.444v,c4,  _  _  4i,s„  oo  ho  fliH  nrif  aUQ  laiSC  SiauemeUlS  S' 

ad  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  innocent  under  this  law,  so  long  as  he  did  not  ^ 

26.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  Shalt  by  no  means  come  ^ake  human  life.  A s  we  learn  from  the  rab-  tian  s  faith,  but  gives 


“  •  ^  1  XT  several  da.ys,  and  although  the  serious 

nothing  in  Its  place.  JNo  character  of  his  disease  had  been  kept  from  him, 


UIUB,  me  juuKmcuL  mevo  «,  k.^v,u-4  ™  ^  make  our  piety  a  positive  power  “Doctor,”  he  said  to  the  phj-sician,  “  I  am  not 

sisting  of  twenty-seven  members,  who  had  ”  r>nlv  free  from  sin  an  ordinary  man,  am  I?  You  can  speak  frankly 

powertopronounce  sentence  upon  criminals,  over  our  fellow-men.  Not  only  free  from  sin,  How  long  do  you  think  I  can  live?  ■ 

and  to  Dut  to  death  bv  the  sword  (Deut.  xvi.  ^>ut  beautiful  in  divine  love,  a  level  to  lift  hu-  xhe  physician  evaded  a  categorical  repl 
i‘io\  rpu;„  f/Y  thp  ^qnhpdrim  mEiiity  up  ncErer  to  God.  man  who  feels  well  to-day,”  was  his  va 

18).  This  court  was  subject  to  the  o  .  _  lu+i/x  fhinrrc  soonse.  “  mav  reallv  be  in  more  dancer  I 


out  iiience,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermust  farthing.  ^  •  x.voo  o  irv«o  I nnn-  greater  enemy  of  Society  can  be  conceived  of.  he  felt  that  he  was  growing  weaker. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE.  D.D.  ^  tbe  2,  Let  us  make  our  piety  a  positive  power  -  Doctor,”  he  sal'l  to  the  phj'sic'ian,  “  I  am  not 

rr  tt  rrt  it.i-  thnt  Tnm  rnmp  tn  sisting  of  twcnty-scven  members,  who  had  •  ”  ^  froo  friYm  sin  an  ordinary  man,  am  I?  You  can  speak  frankly 

Golden  Text.-”  Think  not  that  lam  tome  to  ^  pronounce  sentence  upon  criminals,  over  our  fellow-men.  Not  only  free  from  sin,  ^  can  live?  ” 

destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets:  lam  not  come  death  bv  the  sword  (Deut.  xvi.  beautiful  in  divine  love,  a  level  to  lift  hu-  physician  evaded  a  categorical  reply.  “A 

de-sfrov,  Matt.  V.  17.  rru;^ «rnc  anhieet  to  the  Sanhedrim  nianity  up  nearer  to  God.  man  who  feels  well  to-day.”  was  his  vague  re- 

Vebse  17.  “Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  subject  to  ^  '  3.  Be  careful  to  do  right  in  the  little  things  fponse  “  may  really  be  in  more  danger  than  an 

V  ..1  AU  u  4^4-. .  T  Vfrsp’ ^*2  “Tint  I  sav  unto  vou,  that  whoso-  .  ,  -au  ..  w.,xwy«i  invalid  concerning  whom  his  friends  are  anxious, 

destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  Verse  22  But  i  say  unuo  yo  ^  betrayed  the  physician's 

come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  There  was  ever  is  angry  with  hi  _  ’  ty  the  commonest  duties,  if  we  are  walking  fears.  The  next  day  Balzac  returned  to  the  attack, 

naturally  a  deep  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment;  ana  w  o-  shall  glorify  Him,  even  in  No  doubt  the  invalid  had  more  strength  of  charac- 

nnd  even  amnn-  the  discinles  of  Christ,  soever  Shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  drinkin.r.  than  usual,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  treat 


It  beautiful  in  divine  love,  a  lever  to  iiit  nu-  xhe  physician  evaded  a  categorical  reply.  “  A 
anity  up  nearer  to  God.  man  who  feels  well  to-day,”  was  his  vague  re- 

3.  Be  careful  to  do  right  in  the  little  things  sponse  “  may  really  be  in  more  danger  than  an 

^  -  -  invTaiWI  />rknr»AAt*ni  rvrr  ivrlvrkm  hie  frienHe  ore  anvirkiia  ’ 
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THE  GERTRUDE  BABY  SUIT. 

A  full  description  of  this  simple  and  desirable  reform 
suit  for  newly-boru  Infants,  now  being  so  extensively  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  old  style  garments  so  trying  to  the  patience 
of  both  mother  and  child,  was  published  In  Babyhood, 
No  19,  together  with  a  supplement  of  patterns.  Price  15 
cents.  BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

5  Beekman  Street,  New  Y’ork. 

RKEKZE  T^AWT^. 


PROSPECT  PARK  HOTEL, 

CatskiU,  N.  Y. 

First  class  accommodation  for  400.  On  a  plateau  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson.  250  feet  above  the  river  Grand  river 
and  mountain  views.  Croquet,  lawn  teunls.  fishing,  boat¬ 
ing,  and  bathing.  For  field  and  river  sports  location  Is 
unsurpassed.  No  raosqultoos.  Three  hundretl  and  seventy 
feet  of  piazza.  Table  supplied  with  every  luxury. 

J.  H.  BAG  LEY,  Jr.,  Manager. 

On  the  CatskiU  Mountains 


the  Pharisees,  He  condemned  all  mere  exter-  The  word  brother  in  tins  v  another,  let  us  be  ready  and  eager  to  confess  people  generally  do.” 

Dul  riBfit*ou5nes9  which  was  scrupulous  In  I® and  seek  forulvcnoss.  rev™"  iKrufh  Sh!s  uS  Sa»"hr,"eeS  o 

oheyihir  the  letter  ot  the  low,  He  paid  no  horn-  f  -  33-37).  Are  we  to  underttan  y  Christ  could  pray  tor  His  enemies  when  He  „p„„  ^  ^  streaiiously.  ’ 

age  to  traditions,  and  it  was  natural  that  His  angry  witnout cause,  mat  a  g  ,  .  x.  hung  on  the  Cross,  even  for  those  who  drove  “ Six  months,”  continued  Balzac,  “I  must  have 


hearers  should  be  eager  to  learn  how  He  re¬ 
garded  the  Scriptures  which  to  the  Jewish  na- 


tiflable  ?  Certainly :  there  is  a  moral  indigna¬ 
tion  which  is  right  and  proper  (Eph.  iv.  26). 


hung  on  the  Cross,  even  for  those  who  drove  “  six  months,”  continued  Balzac,  “  I  must  have 
the  nails,  “  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  six  months.  Do  you  think  I  shall  live  so  long?  ” 

1  4.  „u„4.  *1.4.,,  ,1,.  »i  The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  Balzac  concealed 

know  not  what  they  do.  his  disappointment. 

5.  Alienations  among  Gods  people  drive  “  That’s  too  much  to  ask.  Well,  so  be  it.  Can 
away  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  reconciliations  you  give  me  six  weeks?  Can  I  have  six  weeks  in 


tion  were  so  sacred.  Jesus  did  not  keep  them  The  Saviour  is  condemning  unjust  anf^L  5.  Alienations  among  God’s  people  drive  That’s^o'much  to  ask.  Well,  so  be  It.  Can 
in  ignorance  on  this  point.  He  was  no  revo-  which,  though  finding  expression  on  y  away  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  reconciliations  you  give  me  six  weeks?  Can  I  have  six  weeks  in 

lutionist,  but  a  revealer  of  the  truth.  His  re-  ^er  words,  is  the  root  of  murder,  and  the  purr  place,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  a  re-  wldch  to  finish  my  life-work?” 

llKlon  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  were  one.  PO»  of  the  Gospel  Is  to  des‘to,  tta^very  roote  ,,  nui-ed  church  has  power  .^Tl.®  SSXE"  «a?k  ir4Tr 

rmW  Wia  mr/Yrrla  hrniiorht.  rtilf.  in  A  rlchftr  mcAn-  01  SIR-  KaCa  IS  a  term  OI  rcproai  U.  oouit  -.jau  rjorl  trthrinof  dnwn  the  heavenlv  showerS.  rto.i.vVif  Dalrva,.’,.  4,„4.a  Oworl  „r.  V.I™.  oj,  Infranfl.T  fhof 


only  His  words  brought  out  in  a  richer  mean¬ 
ing  the  teachings  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
In  fact.  He  was  the  first  to  exalt  the  Old  Cove- 


interpret  it  to  signify  “an  empty  head”  or 
“  a  blackguard  ”  ;  others  believe  its  meaning 


nant.  He  did  come  to  destroy  sin,  but  not  the  “  heretic,”  from  the  Hebrew  verb  sig- 

truth,  for  He  was  the  truth.  All  in  the  law  nifying  “  to  spit  out.”  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
that  was  only  transitory  and  preparatory,  all  Sanhedrim,  or  “  council,”  to  pass  sentence 


with  God  to  bring  down  the  heavenly  showers,  caught  Balzac’s  eyes  fixed  on  him  so  Intently  that 

he  did  not  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  an  untruth. 
The  scene  was  strangely  solemn.  The  doctor, 
©ne  2rt|in0  ann  ^notiiet*  without  speaking,  raised  hls  arms  with  a  discour- 

In  examining  the  accounts  ot  United  States  “  What-not  even  six  weeks?  Do  you  give  me 
I  ^  f  „»  rrw4.„=..,.,.w  six  days?  But  pshaw !  what  are  six  days  in  which 

Treasurer  Jordan  on  the  accession  of  Treasurer  Unlsh  all  I  have  In  my  mind?  But  I  could  at 


that  was  onlv  transitory  and  Dreparatory  all  Sanhedrim,  or  “council,”  to  pass  sentence  au  kA.amu..uK  w.xs  ,^4.^  six  days?  But  pshaw !  what  are  six  days  in  which 

that  ZZ  ^ocil  anrSusWe  [rth^  Je^^  heretics.  This  court  consisted  of  sev-  Treasurer  Jordan  on  the  accession  of  Treasurer  I 

that  w^  local  and  exclusive  in  the  Jewisk  members  The  word  “fool”  here  sig-  Hyatt,  a  shortage  of  $2.50  only  was  found  In  the  least  dictate  the  head  of  my  projected  works.  My 

ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  He  sought  to  de-  hopeless  helpless  fool  or  as  some  money  count.  It  was  in  a  bag  containing  coins  of  friends  would  continue  for  me  what  I  should  not 

stroy.  He  took  away  the  husk,  which  was  “10*^3  a  hopeless,  helpless  Tool,  or  as  some  and  the  clerk  who  made  the  be  able  to  more  than  begin.” 

necessary  before  His  coming,  but  the  law  in  render  it,  an  atheist.  For  this  third  class  j  jf  The  bag  was  pas«-  «  this  time  with  much  emotion  again 

its  crioriniia  mnif^atv  Ha  did  not  seek  to  abro-  tbcre  was  immediate  condemnation  and  pun-  error  promptly  made  it  gooa.  ine  oag  was  pas.  j,is  ©yes  on  his  medical  adviser  and  said— 

««.!  for  k o.mr/divlne  can  be  destroyed  lubmept;  oo  tribunal  was  pessary  his  sin  e  1  ..  slraigUt  when  Mr.  Hy.t,  relieved  Tre«urer  J ™l 

(Luke  xvi.  17).  Read  also  Paul’s  words  in  ^as  so  great.  “_Hell  fire  ,  revere  to  the  a^de  Joraan.  Temperance  Items.  I  The  doctor  could  no^promlse  six  days. 


Eph.  ii.  15 ;  Cal.  ii,  14. 


was  so  great.  -  tieii  nre  reiers  lu  too  a™  - -  Temuerance  Items.  The  doctor  could  not  promise  six  days. 

of  lost  spirits.  The  word  is  found  in  the  New  Trsfrsrtrtoi  “  What,”  exclaimed  Balzac,  “  I’ve  not  more  than 

Testament  In  twelve  paesaijes,  and  the  Greek  acoordniR  to  tnternal  Revenue  n,, ' 

wordslsnifylnir-Sheol-oecurs  eleven  times.  n  n”,!', * „ 


Blit  how  did' Christ  fulfil  the  law?  Read  Testament  in  twelve  passages,  and  the  Greek 


Isa.  xlii.  21  and  Bom.  111.  31.  He  was  the  fu ini-  .  ^  .  *i  xr^iiwvr  of  whiskey.  The  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  for  the  to  leave  any  directions  for  your  friends.” 

ment  of  all  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  J*?®  last  fiscal  year  shows  a  falling  off  of  nearly  $5,000,-  “Thanks  doctor.”  ,  „  ^  , 

He  taught  the  two  disciples  of  Emmaus,  “  Be-  Hinnom,  where  during  the  apostasy  the  horn-  ^^ile  those  on  malt  liquors  Increased  greatly.  .  "  ,‘^'1 

u  .  TT  hie  rites  to  Moloch  w’cre  celebrated  ouu,  wnuo  uiose  on  man,  iiquois  un-ieaseu  instant  he  had  lost  consciousness.  Theknowlelge 

ginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  He  ex-  ^le  rues  lo  mo  ocn  were  ce^e^^^^^  Prohibitionists  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  of  hls  real  condition  had  killed  him.  His  physician 

pounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  You  will  notice  that  Jesus  uses  tliree  times  ,  -  .  ,  ,  - - -  _  ,  u„ri  k — . - - .i,.. 

things  concerningHimself ’’{Lukexxiv. 27).  He 


, - - - r -  I  71  I  •  J  *•»  .Vvof  irs  lio  reduction  on  hard  drinks  was  effneted  mainly  In  had  been  too  obliging  in  informing  him  as  to  the 

things  concerning  Himself ’’{Lukexxiv.  27).  He  the  words  sS/iaH  6c  in  danfiicr  o/  that  is.  1  a-  g^^^gg^^g^g  ^g^^g^^ngg  ^^g^^^res  have  been  most  probable  time  he  had  to  live.  Although  uiju«a>ly 

fulfilled  the  ceremonial  law  by  His  sacrificial  ^le  to.  and  only  divine  grace  can  keep  him  RecLts  from  tobacco  continue  to  f  ^  ,  in  f  hi 

.  ,  ,,  4.,.  T  •  1-  -e  •  4.  J  from  niinUhment  and  eternal  loss  The  crreat  successrui.  neceipis  irom  looacco  coiumue  to  nouiicement  that  his  end  was  so  near,  and  that  he 

sufferings,  for  all  the  Jewish  sacrifices  pointed  P  jc  thaf  iLe  lit  in  grow  greater,  and  not  a  little  of  the  increase  is  must  die  without  being  able  to  carry  out  the  plans 

to  Him  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  “  which  taketh  ^'“h  taught  in  this  verse,  is  n  «  “  tj^g  cigarettes.  The  total  Internal  Revenue  re-  he  had  formed  for  literary  work  still  to  be  accom- 


away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  He  fulfilled  the  ®  sight  is  not  so  much  iu  the  outward  act 
law  of  Sinai  by  His  spotless  obedience,  and  by  as  in  the  spirit,  and  that  anger  against  a  bro- 
paying  Himself  the  penalty  which  we  had  in-  is  to  murder  what  the  spark  is  to  the  con¬ 
curred  by  our  sins.  And  then  He  brought  out  flagration,  the  latter  only  the  development  of 


He  lifted  up  before  the  hearts  of  men  the  Im-  inner  nearc  me,  nut  u-oa  is  omniscient,  am. 
portance  of  that  law,  “making  it  honorable.”  He  judges  us  more  by  the  inner  than  the  out 
“  The  Old  Testament  is  the  Gospel  in  the  bud.  life.  He  who  is  angry  without  cause 

The  New  Testament  is  the  Gospel  in  full  flower,  stands  according  to  the  divine  judgment  or 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  Gospel  in  the  blade,  same  level  with  the  murderer.  Howr  strong 
The  New  Testament  is  the  Gospel  in  full  ear.”  **  language  of  the  beloved  Ajiostle  on  thi; 


_  „  _  ■  Iwvrwl  vvTi.lv  *1.4.  IT t.T  ts f r. 4T.  vtfiisuB  kills  year,  BU  tiiat  will  ue  reaiiztsu.  ik  luai,  ±  luiu  liio  unekaiii,  wiiu  iiati  mo  iioni  iii 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  Gospel  in  the  blade,  on  th ^  The  leading  saloon  keepei-s  say  that  they  are  will-  charge,  he  might  let  Friday  have  50  ponies  for  his 

The  New  Testament  IS  the  Gospel  in  full  ear,”  is  the  language  of  the  beloved  Apostle  on  this  enimeraie  with  the  pHv  niithnriHe«  in  m.t  says  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbln  in  the 

Versf  18  “  For  verilv  T  sav  unto  von  Till  subject:  “Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  eot  perate  with  the  city  authorities  m  put-  Omaha  Republican.  In  about  an  hour  they  drew 

heaven  and  earth  nass  one  iot  or  onr’tittle  murderer,  and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  ^he  illegal  sale  of  liquor,  and  have  up  before  the  tents  in  war  paint  and  feathers,  and 

neaven  ana  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  t  ttle  nhi.lino-  in  him  ”  O  Tobn  ill  u.i  formed  a  “legal  retail  liquor  dealers  association”  were  as  fine  a  looking  set  of  young  fellows  as  I 


shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  hf®  abiding  in  him  ”  (1  John  iii.  15). 

fulfilled.”  This  “jot.”  or  iota,  refers  to  the  We  are  all  on  our  way  to  the  Judgment,  and 
Hebrew  letter  Yod,  and  the  “tittle  ”  refers  to  w®  should  be  very  careful  to  crush  all  feelings 
to  a  mark  smaller  still;  some  think  to  the  dot  anger  and  bitterness,  as  terrible  sins  in  the 


We  are  all  on  our  way  to  the  Judgment,  and  ‘h®  interests  and  see  that  the  laws  re 

we  should  be  very  careful  to  crush  all  feelings  toting  to  the  business  are  enforced. 


after  the  Yod,  while  others  believe  that  it  is  sight  of  God.  The  time  to  crush  these  feelings 
the  mark  used  to  distinguish  similar-looking  ^3  childnood  and  youth,  when  it  is  easier  to 


jjg  Mr.  Powdfrly  on  Temperance.  itself  in  the  saddle.  At  a  signal  from  their  chief 

Mr.  Powderly,  the  Grand  Master  Workman  of  they  began  their  movements  with  a  yell  that  sent 
4  the  Knights  of  Labor,  is  outspoken  on  the  subject  b|ood  curdling  in  the  heart,  and  was  enough.  If 
to  ’  ,  4.  T  L  heard  unawares  or  in  the  night  time,  to  make  one  s 


letters.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Christ’s  words  is  that  the  law  of  God  is 


break  the  fetters  of  wicked  passion.  If  we  are 
quick-tempered,  if  we  are  prone  to  speak  bit- 


to  be  binding?  upon  men.  At  the  same  time  it  Rift  to  the  altar,  and  there  reineiuherest  that  .  ot  fhn  t  \  we  saw  the  finest  individual  horsemanship.  Some 

is  true,  that  the  law,  in  its  essence,  is  eternal,  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee;  leave  ’  ..  190000110  .irinUura  heti  °  n^n  organ  za  would  approach  IjJng  so  close  to  the  pony’s  back 

4.  Ti  I  41  1.  1.  .  ,  41  4i  ..4  .  .  r  .  ,4.  bon  ot  12,000,000  drinkers,  whether  moderate  or  nothimr  but  the  horses  could  be  seen  Others 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  aud  go  thy  way ;  any  other  kind.  Every  dime  spent  in  the  rum-shop  stood  ^p  and  rode  as  circus  men  do.  ieweS 
words  shall  not  pass  away  (Matt.  xxiv.  35).  first  be  reconciled  to  tliy  brother,  and  then  burnishes  a  paving-stone  for  hell.  In  one  Penn-  ®"®  ®“«  ®'*  ‘■'le  horses 

“The  Word  of  the  Tionl  endnreth  f(-»rev-er  come  , anil  offer  th v  rri I't  ”  .  .  ’ aud  sween  bv.  their  bodies  coninletelv  nroteeted 


The  Word  of  the  Lord  endnreth  forever,  come  and  offer  thy  gilt.’ 


teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and  are  more 


ganize  a  better  Anti-poverty  Society  than  Mr 


.1,4.  L.ir.4.4j4....s  44.  i.«„..  14  1-  ...  «  ,14  '  t  .1  4  a  4i  ti  Li-t/u  y  Cl  Lj  ouciciv  kiittii  jjir  pciiuiiuou  weie  iHcieuiuic,  aim  i  tiiiuok  II  aiiyiiiiiiu 

the  kingdom  of  heaven:  but  whosoever  shall  conscious  of  personal  short-comingsl  that  a  conceived  of  as  possible.  As  The  ®®t3ide  of  a  circus  ring  ever  equalled  it.  .They 

do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  brother  feels  injured  by  his  conduct.  You  will  York  Tribune  well  savs-  «*Thrifi  nn,i  a  •  u  would  throw  objects  on  the  ground  and  pick  them 


great  in  the  kingtloni  of  heaven.”  Doing  and  notice  (for  it  is  very  significant)  that  Jesus  does 


New  York  Tribune  well  says:  “Thrift  and  drink 


teaching  are  here  linked  together,  and  there  is  not  say  ‘^Ynd  there  rememberest  that  thou  incompatible,  and  without  thrift  the  highe.st  hanging  to  the  sides  of  the  horses  with  one  foot 


alwaj’s  a  close  connection  between  them,  for  hast  done  a  wrong  to  thy  brother.”  No;  but 
as  we  live  we  teach  others,  our  very  lives  are  only  that  “  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
the  most  eloquent  instructors.  thee,”  that  is,  he  feels  that  you  are  in  the 


wages  in  the  world  will  not  bring  competence  or  and  one  hand.  They  drew  bows  and  shot  arrows 
assurance  again.st  penury.  There  could  be  no  no-  undeiTieath  the  necks  and  even  bellies  of 


bier,  more  practicable  aim  for  the  great  labor  or- 


We  are  to  obey  the  law  of 'God  in  its  most  wrong,  aud  therefore  you  and  he  are  at  vari-  than  a  crusade  against  the  drink  evil,  these  Indians  did  If  each  man  wa.s  tra  nod  for 

4.  •  ,1  4U  4  .  iiioBL  4  ,  ,  r  , 7  .  .  ,  .  14,  That,  indeed,  would  be  an  anti-povertv  societv  twenty  years.  They  exchanged  horses  while  rid- 

miuute  commands ;  in  all  the  acts  of  our  lives,  ance.  4\nd  what  shall  this  w’orshipper  do.  ^1, id,  undertook  to  liberate  the  workiiurman  from  behind  each  other.  One  man  would 

even  tliose  which  are  the  most  insignificant,  I’here  are  three  commands  laid  down  by  the  this  curse.”  ^  off  his  horse  as  if  wounded,  and  two  others 

we  must  be  careful  to  keep  strictly  the  divine  Saviour:  IMPELLED  TO  VICTORY.  would  ride  up  beside  him,  and  taking  him  by  an 


1.  “  Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar.” 

2.  “Go  thy  way.” 

3.  “  Be  reconciled  to  tiiy  brother.” 


IMPELLED  TO  VICTORY. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  battles  of  the  war  was 


the  storniing  of  Mlssiotiary  Ridge.  Gen.  Fullerton  called  it,  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and  the  men 
tells  the  storj  of  it  in  the  Xlay  Century.  The  bat-  and  horses  were  completely  exhausted.  I  had 


law,  for  the  Gospel  has  not  lowered  the  high  1-  ;;  Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar.”  One  of  the  most  brilliant  battles  of  the  war  was  o"ff.  'nfe  exhiCrtirorTdV.'as  Frida;'- 

standard  of  personal  holiness  laid  down  in  the  2.  Go  thy  way.  ’  the  storming  of  MissiotiaryRifi^e.  Gen.  Fullerton  called  it,  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  afid  the  men 

Old  Testament.  Sinai’s  commandments  are  3.  “  Be  reconciled  to  tiiy  brotiier.”  ni  ‘'"''ses  were  coiiipletel3’  exhausted.  I  had 

God-setotDal  measure  of  moral  actions.  “  Loove  thy  Ritt,”  because  it  is  useless  to  no  StoToMtor  "e"”.?! 

He  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  seek  the  divine  forgiveness  so  long  as  there  is  his  men  would  have  sent  them  on  so  desperate  an  ^^s  much  pleased  and^ calling  up  the  young  men 

heaven,  because  his  spirit  is  least  capacious,  enmity  in  the  heart  toward  a  brother,  for  our  Gen  Bragg  felt  secure  enough  on  the  repeated  to  them  it’i  a  loud  voice  what  I  had  said, 

and  because  lie  finds  it  impossible  to  realize  forgiveness  of  others  is  the  condition  of  God’s  1m7«  the'anrr^men  nr  and  added  a  few  words  of  his  own  complimenting 

the  life  of  the  law  w-ithont  «iirreniler!ii.r  its  fortriveness  of  na  1  aiiernoon  or  ^lov.  2jtn,  iHUJ.  Ihere  them.  The  young  men  were  very  proud  of  the 

me  lilt  or  me  law,  witnout  surrendering  its  iorgi\eness  or  us.  had  been  an  artillery  duel  all  daylong.  An  order  manner  in  which  thev  had  aenuitted  themselves 

special  directions,  and  confiding  himself  to  a  “Go  thy  way,”  stravjht  to  3-our  brother;  go  "as  given  to  move  forward  and  take  the  rifle-pits  auj  i  eould  ima<'ine  the  feelings  of  their  parents 

few  abstract  principles.”  quickly,  for  life  is  too  short  for  any  alienations,  The  sigiial-guns  were  and  sweethearts.  The  performers  were  much 


we  would  serve  God  faithfully-,  and  receive  His  Pose  that  the  blame  is  all  on  his  side,  and  I  am  u  The  soldiers  who  hands,  arras,  and  limbs,  ami  combed  their  hair. 

Well  done  at  last,  we  must  carry  our  relig-  the  injured  one  ?  No  matter ;  there  is  no  time  hands,  the  officers  followed,  then  led.  A  wave  of  SHAMINO  DEBTORS  INTO  PAYMENT, 

ion  into  the  little  things  of  everyday;  not  only  to  stop  and  discover  which  is  the  most  to  wondrous  enthusiasm  swept  through  the  hosts.  “  Installment  Collector  of  Unpaid  Bills  ”  This 
being  careful  to  worship  God  in  the  sanctuary,  blame,  and  it  is  more  tliau  likely  that  the  fault  Gn  they  went  flghUng  their  way.  The  bitter  hall  inscription  was  painted  In  bold  white  letters  on 
and  wear  the  badge  of  a  Christian,  but  in  our  is  on  both  sides.  But  even  if  he  be  the  only  hv'hnnHritiT^lmen^them^e^n  infrf.'ieeaL^^^  *^®*^i*  sides  of  a  carriage  that  stopped  in  front  of 

conversation,  in  our  business,  and  in  our  se-  one  at  fault,  it  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  go  but  ou  they  went.  There  was  no  thought  of 'Jrol  vrce^'orig^L&^iK^V^^^^^^  w^s 

cret  thoughts  and  motives,  we  must  perfectly  to  him,  and  ask  his  forgiveness  if  you  have  in  tectmg  the  fianks,  although  the  enemy’s  lines  to  shami  delinquent  into  pacing  their  bills.  He 
keep  the  law,  and  be^oly  as  God  is  holy.  Of  any  way  injured  him,  or  to  explain  to  him  stretched  beyond  on  eithei  side.  There  was  no  rang  the  bell  of  the  house,  and  when  a  woman  ap- 
course  we  cannot  at  once  attain  to  this  stand-  what  perhaps  he  has  misunderstood,  and  be  mov^ement  he’co'iTDreheiided^hVdaii^er  P®ared  he  asked  a  <pif.stiun,  with  an  expre.ssion  of 

.ra,  but  tills  m,. St  be  our  aim,  and  by  prayer  reeonolled,  so  tl.at  God  ,vho  has  been  so  patient  T3"n*toGeu  TlZS'J.o  sS  nr'o'.,.t"d  to  SllS 

we  shall  day  by  day  grow  in  grace  toward  the  with  your  failings  and  sins,  can  forgive  you,  besMe  him,  he  said  ..  welV’^^said  h7 ‘^Fll  have  to^driv^^^ 

full  stature  of  the  children  of  God.  We  never  lose  anything  by  being  the  first  one  !  ?  ’  again.”  Wo’inan-like  she  looked  after  him  as  he 


Verse  ’20.  “  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  t®  the  hand  of  love  to  him  who  has  •  Granger,  did’you  order  them  up 

your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteous-  aught  against  us  (Job  xlii.  8 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7).  ■  No,’  said  Granger.  ‘  I  did  not. 

nest  of  Ihe  scribes  und  Phartsees.  ye  shall  in  Vr^ES  23,  26.  “ARrec  ttith  thine  adversary  “'Ttruro'Sl  Fullerton  to  ride 


over  and  ask 


and  now  the  wounded  forgot  their  pain  to  join  iu  t,,iv  31 
the  general  hurrah.  (Jen.  Granger  rode  along  the  ^  ‘ 


Located  In  Hunter,  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills.  Near 
Hunter  Mountain,  Colonel’s  Chair,  and  Stony  Clove,  and 
accommodates  2i)0  guests.  House  contains  every  modern 
Improvement.  Oas,  electric  bells,  steam  beat,  baths,  en¬ 
closed  spring  beds  and  pure  hair  mattresses;  spacious 
halls  and  large  rooms;  pure  mountain  spring  water. 
Over  2,000  square  feet  of  piazza.  Neither  fogs,  malaria, 
nor  mosquitoes.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

3.  P.  VAN  LOAN,  Hunter,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


celpi,  will  .h„»  .  tailing  oR  ot  about  12,000, 00». 

Minnesota  High  License  Law  has  been  in  effect  brate  hls  51st  birthday.  He  died  of  hjppertrophy 


they-  assumed  and  the  feats  of  horsemanship  they- 
performed  were  incredible,  and  I  doubt  if  anything 


would  ride  up  beside  him,  and  taking  him  by-  an 
arm  and  leg  swing  him  between  their  horses  and 
carry-  him  off.  The  exhibition  or  drill,  as  Friduy 


oept  any  mere  show  of  piety  but  he  looks  at  eviden^tly  a  lepr-il  adve^ry,  and  tlie  words  Hues,  and  playfully  said  •  Boyi  you  arego*ing"to  be  Piso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  agreeable  to  use  It  is 
the  inner  life,  and  judges  by  this  of  our  disci-  I  in  the  way  with  him  mean  on  the  way  to  court-martialed,  every  one  of  you.  You  took  this  not  a  liquid  or  a  snuff.  50c. 


paying  Himself  the  penalty  which  we  had  in-  ^®®J  ‘3  ^  “ur®er  ^  spara  is  uo  lue  cuu-  ^  resulted  at  Minneapolis  in  ot  the  heart. 

curred  by  our  sins.  And  then  He  brought  out  Aagration,  the  latter  only  the  development  of  number  of  saloons  while  bringing  INDIAN  HORSEMANSHIP 

by  His  teachings  the  deep  and  (until  His  day)  *'^®  fertner.  Human  law  can  only  take  notice  monev  into  the  treasury-  and  indirectly  in  i  n  1 1  1 1  .  u’ m  4  v 

unknown  SDiritual  meaning  of  the  law  and  so  o*  the  outward  act,  for  man  cannot  see  into  money  into  the  treasury ,  and  indirectly  m  One  day  Friday  said  to  me  he  would  like  to  show 

hI  Hfted  UD  before  the  hear^^^^^  the  inner  heart  life,  but  God  is  omniscient,  and  «uPPre3sing  illegal  liquor  selling.  Last  year  334  off  hls  Arapahoe  young  men  and  let  me  see  how 

Me  lilted  up  before  the  hearts  of  men  the  im-  more  hv  the  inner  than  the  out-  saloons  at  $500  each  paid  in  $167,000,  while  this  well  they  could  ride.  At  first  I  expected  some 


Jiejuages  us  more  ny  me  inner  man  me  out-  cQi4i4i„a  loh..  ii-.iri  in  «ionn  4io4.h  if  la  treachery,  as  the  whole  herd  of  ponies  were  still 

ward  life.  He  who  is  angry  without  cause,  ^  sa  oo  s  a  e  paid  in  $  0  each.  I  jjj  hands  of  the  troops.  The  old  chief,  how- 

stands  according  to  the  divine  iudement  on  estimated  that  nine  more  saloons  will  take  out  li-  ever,  was  so  earnest?  and  apparently  honest  about 
re»mrrevd"ftb?hrLrtv«^^  »ens„thisje.r,s.th..,206,000wiln«,r»lliod.  '‘‘i  {  ‘.'■f 

Is  the  longuaRe  of  the  beloved  Afostle  on  this  The  leading  saloon  ltoe,.ert  »y  that  they  are  tvill-  £'“1 


had  ever  seen.  Hardly  one  but  was  six  feet  in 
height  and  beautifully  proportioned.  They  sat 
their  horses  like  centaurs,  and  were  ease  and  grace 
itself  in  the  saddle.  At  a  signal  from  their  chief 


of  Temperance.  In  ills  speech  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  he  i,air  stand  on  emi.  In  a  moment  they  liad  disap- 
said  ;  “  Had  I  ten  million  tongues  and  a  throat  for  peareil  over  a  neigliboring  liill  to  the  right,  and  I 
each  tongue,  I  would  say  to  every  man,  woman,  thought  tiiey  liad  gone,  but  hearing  a  mighty 


luh?  uiygniiBLs  «uius  is  timt  uie  law  oi  uvou  is  “  -  -  "  “  ,,ach  tongue.  I  would  say-  to  every  man,  woman,  inought  they  l.ad  gone,  but  hearing  a  mighty 

precious  in  its  every  part,  and  that  it  will  all  Srb^wi  b  mu  Sn^imd  cliild  here  to-night;  Throw  strLg  drink  aside  eamo°'  ^ 

be  fulfilled,  down  to  the  smallest  statement,  Hts  help,  that  we  may  fight  with  this  sin  and  , ^  .  „  . ,  ,  t.  .1,0  they  came.  ,  ,  , 

for  God  never  sneaks  an  iinimnorfant  word  destroy  it,  for  except  we  master  it,  we  shall  be  as  Jou  would  an  ounce  of  liquid  hell.  It  stais  the  lean  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  wind,  and 

.Pmu  never  speaKs  an  unimportant  word.  ,  .  ..  on,!  u  win  nnf  nniv  l.o  n  nnrep  conscience ;  it  destroys  everything  It  touches.  It  they  swept  by  so  swift  and  compact  that  they  look- 

The  most  delicate  and  apparently  smallest  ®®3  "uts  ami  into  the  family- circle  and  takes  the  wife  ed  like  a  ball  of  horses  and  men.  Splitting  in  two. 

determinations  and  distinctions  were  to  be  pre  to  our&elves  and  others,  but  God  will  judge  us  e-w-i-w  a..o,v-  n....  one  body  swept  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left 

serv-ed  in  the  delicate  and  finer  outlines  of  in  the  last  day  and  condemn  us.  “We  know  y®®  *  ®’''^orn  to  protect  and  drags  her  down  and  again  dis.appearod.  In  about  two  minutes  the 


serv-ed  in  the  delicate  and  finer  outlines  of  in  the  last  day  and  condemn  us.  “We  know  ^®“  sworn  proieci  anu  urags  ncr  uown  and  again  dis.appearod.  In  about  two  minutes  the 
spiritual  life  ”  There  are  those  who  interpret  '''^®  ^nve  passed  from  death  unto  life,  be-  7®"*  purity  into  that  house  from  which  no  two  bodies  charged  each  other  in  solid  lines,  and  I 

spiniuai  iiie.  inere  are  inose  w no  interpret  inve  tlie  hreM.ren  We  that  Inveth  decent  woman  ever  goes  alive.  It  induces  the  waited  almost  breatlilessly  for  the  shock,  but  as 

the  wonis  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  to  enuse  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  io'^^n  .  i-.g  house  ex-  the  horses’ heads  almost  touched  each  other  the 

signify  forev-er,  but  others  think  that  the  not  his  brother,  abideth  in  death  (1  Jolin  111.  ,  ,  .  .,  ,  ^  ’  i  Hies  skilfully  opened  to  the  right  and  loft  and  the 

mining  is  till  the  end  of  the  world  The  lat  This  is  very  strong  language,  but  it  is  for  money  at  the  pawnshops  and  spend  ii„es  passed  through  the  Intervals  without  touch- 

Srvd^w  ismore“  God’s  word  and  irue.  Murderers  in  spirit  as  damns  everything  it  }-'«•  .Wheeling  to  the  right-ai,out  they  passed 

w:i  i»  luuit?  lecisuuauie.  xne  ia>v  wasiui-  ,  „  .  .  ,  ^  ^  ..  .  touches.  I  have  seen  it  in  everv  cltv  east  of  the  hack  in  an  instant  and  a^aln  disappeared  over  thij 

filled  in  Christ,  and  yet  its  fulfilment  is  still  ®'3  outward  act,  cannot  pass  through  j  [  j  and  I  know  that  the  most  damn-  **‘'*®’  hfteen  minutes  before  they 

going  on  tn  tlie  development  of  the  Church  ‘‘‘®  into  the  holy  city,  the  eternal  home  of  7,  ,  .u  .  u •  u  .  ®‘«ht,  and  Friday  informed  me  they  were 

and  onlv  in  the  new  «ml  be.ivenlv  nr.ler  J  love  (Rev.  xxii.  15).  ‘"S  *®  the  laborer  is  that  which  gurgles  from  blowing  their  horses.  Presently  on  they  came  and 


wheeled  by  fours,  formed  columns,  broke  by- fours, 
and  finally  deployed  as  skirmishers.  It  was  now 


and  only  in  the  new  a  ul  heavenlv  order  o  l®ve  (Rev.  xxii.  15).  vniso  .,0  i«e  laoorer  rnau  wnicn  gurgies  irom  blowing  their  horses.  Presently  on  they  came  and 

...  '.  4,  fr  44  ..mu  r  ■»  u  i  •  .1  tiic  iicck  of  tlic  bottle.  I  had  rathcr  bc  at  thc  head  wheeled  by  fours,  formed  columns,  broke  by- fours, 

things,  in  the  millennium  will  the  law  cease  \  erses  23,  24.  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  ....  organization  having  100,000  temperate,  hon-  and  finally  depl-.y-ed  as  skirmishers.  It  was  now 

to  be  binding  upon  men.  At  the  same  time  it  Rift  to  the  altar,  aud  there  rememberest  that  ,  „„_„„„4  mon  ihon  at  tsa  hn.a  t  i  we  saw  the  finest  individual  horsemanship.  Some 

is  true,  that  the  law,  in  its  essence,  is  eternal,  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee;  leave  ’  ..  iQotinana  .irinUura  hati  °  an  organ  za  would  approach  lyjng  so  close  to  the  pony’s  liack 

4.  Ti  I  41  u  1.  .  ,  41  4i  .,4  .  .  r  .  ,4.  bon  ot  12,000,000  drinkers,  whetlier  moderate  or  nothimr  but  the  horses  could  lie  seen  Others 

Heaven  .and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  aud  go  thy  way ;  any  other  kind.  Every  dime  spent  in  the  rum-shop  stood  ^p  and  rode  as  circus  men  do.  ieweS 
words  shall  not  pass  away  (Matt.  xxiv.  35).  first  be  reconciled  to  tiiy  brother,  and  then  burnishes  a  paving-stone  for  hell  In  one  Penn-  ®"®  ^®®‘'  ®“«  •'‘’•"'J  ®'*  Gie  horses 

“The  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever,  come  and  offer  thy  gift.”  svlvania  co.mfv  in  a  simria  Vpar  isi7  nnn  non  sweep  by,  their  bodies  completely-  protected 

And  this  is  the  Word  which  bv  the  Gosnel  is  The  picture  here  is  of  one  enterincr  the  tern-  . . a  *  i: _  _...i  -a  z.  z\  by  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  Some  leaped  upon 


g'iliilIJi 


up  again  while  passing  at  full  speed,  the  warriors 


their  horses  while  riding  at  a  fast  gallop. 

Our  cavalry  could  not  learn  to  ride  as  well  as 


<  T  .li.i  .,,4.  '  mu-.  4  4  7  ''hh  its  give-away  inscription.  Her  face  paled 
t.  They  started  imlignation,  and  she  could  hartlly  suppress 

f44„  4„  1  ,  ,  her  wrath  as  she  beckoned  to  the  collector  Income 


WHS  me  Biniii  oi  me  .miiu.  zueii  religion  was  say  unto  luee,  iuou  snail  oy  no  means  come  Then  followed  a  wonderful  scene.  Some  shouted  •  .441  Tph  .7  in’;  .  T  .L  Vn 

all  on  the  outside,  and  their  hearts  were  full  of  out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  some  crietl  for  joy;  some  danced  in  wild  delight,  “j  pue  ‘^Th^Sean*^  thliie^ ’^Pludat^^^^ 
selfishness  and  earthllness.  God  does  not  ac-  farthing.”  The  adversary  here  mentioned  is  1 4,“'*  ^®  j®‘“  July  31.  ‘ 


MEADOW  RROOK  ROUSE. 

A.  STIMPSON  HAYNES,  TanneravUle,  N.  Y. 

“Meadow  Brook"  Is  situated  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Round  Top  and  Clum  Hill,  within  three  minutes  walk 
ot  the  Tannersvllle  depot  of  the  Kaatersklll  Railroad. 
Every  point  of  lntere.-t  In  the  Catskills  Is  easily  reached. 
Good  tabl^,  splendid  teams,  and  large  grounds.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  first  rate  accommodation  In  the  house,  make 
“  Meadow  Brook  ’’  a  most  desirable  place  to  stay.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Address  as  above. 


FAIRMOUNT  HOUSE,  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 

Elevation  2200  feet.  About  central  to  all  points  of  Interest. 
Accommodation  for  sixty.  Abundance  of  shade.  Postoffice, 
telegraph,  and  depot  near.  Fresh  eggs  and  milk  a  specialty. 
Reached  by  New  York  A  West  Shore,  U  Ister  h  Delaware,  and 
Stony  Clove  Railroads.  References— C.  Muller,  29  Broad¬ 
way,  and  C.  Bear,  1300  Broadway,  New  York  city.  Address 
WM.  T.  WOODEN.  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 


cocK:RUR:Nr  house, 

MT.  PLEASANT,  N.  Y.  Longyear  Postoffice. 

IN  THE  CATNKILI.  HUITNTAINS. 

Modern  built  house;  enlarged  and  newly  furnished  since 
last  season.  Now  accommodates  125  guests  Within  easy 
distance  of  Overlook  Mouiital  ii  House,  Orand  Hotel,  Hotel 
Eaatersklll,  and  all  points  of  Interest.  Boating,  Bathing, 
Fishing,  Hunting,  Croquet.  Horses  and  carriages.  Table 
first-class.  “Splendid  Piazza  accommodation.”  House 
less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  depot,  where  Tele¬ 
graph,  Post,  ami  Exiiress  are  situated.  Terms  moderate. 

Rentes— all  rail  to  Mt.  Pleasant  via.  West  Shore  and 
Ulster  and  Del.iivaru  railroads,  also  New  York  Central 
railroad  and  Hudson  Hirer  boats.  Address 

VAN  t'OCIl'iURN,  Longyear  Postofflee,  N.  Y. 

References;  Dr  M.  W.  Noxon,  28  West  5th  street.  New 
York  city:  J.  A  Velser,  133  South  Oxford  street.  Brooklyn; 
Robert  A  Depew,  103  and  103  Murray  street,  New  York  city; 
and  The  New  Yoke  Evanoedist. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills. 

BOBBEN’S  MOUNTAIN  HOTEL. 


i;)  I  nil  :!  '();;( 


Mrs.  AAROS  ROCifiElli.  Proprietor,  Tannersville,  A.  Y. 

Roggen's  Mountain  (Home)  Hotel  Is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  places  to  spend  the  Summer  that  can  bo  found  In 
the  Catskills.  It  Is  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  Within  easy 
distance  ot  the  highest  mountains,  the  Hotel  Kaatersklll, 
Laurel  House,  ana  Kaatersklll  Falls,  Haines'  Falls,  Moun- 
tain  House,  Overlook,  Huuter,  Ac.  Telegraph,  telephone, 
livery,  billiards,  bowling  alley,  tennis,  croquet,  and  barber 
shop.  IV O  RAK. 

Terms— miO  to  )((15  a  week.  Special  rates  to  families. 
Routes:  West  Shore  via  Kingston,  all  rail  to  Tauneraville, 
Hudson  River  boats,  night  or  day,  via  Rondout  or  CatskiU. 


TOWER  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Jewett  MeitthU,  N.  T. 

Beautifully  looated  In  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.  Eleva¬ 
tion  2200  feet.  Farm  supplies  table  with  fresh  vegetables 
aud  milk.  Accoinrnoilatos  100.  Siileudld  wide  piazza. 
Lovely  views.  Double  parlors.  Large  grounds.  Gooii 
place  for  children  Terms  reasonable.  References- R.  T. 
Albertson,  309  Broadway,  F.  M.  Jaffray,  407  Broadway, 
“  New  York  Evangelist,'’  New  York  city.  Address 

EMMONS  POND,  as  above. 


SUMMIT  HOUSK,  Fast  Windhsim,  N.  Y. 

Commands  one  of  the  grandest  views  In  the  Catskills, 
including  Greene  Mountains,  Vt.,  White  Mountains,  N.  H., 
Berkshire  Hills,  Ma-ss.  The  paradise  of  the  tourist.  House 
I  enlarged  and  newly  furnished.  Grand  new  dancing  hall 
'  next  door.  Billiard  parlor  and  croquet  ground.  Delightful 
drives.  Horses  and  carriages  always  ready.  First  class 
table.  Carriage  meets  train  at  Cairo  and  at  Hunter. 

Address  A.  LAMOllEAU,  as  above. 

CATSKILL  MOUIVTAIIVS. 


SOPER  PLACE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

One  mile  east  of  the  village.  Each  room  has  fine  view  of 
mountain  scenery.  Plenty  of  large  trees,  giving  beautiful 
shade.  Drives  and  walks  can  be  enjoyed  in  great  variety. 
Mall  every  day.  All  facilities  for  sanitary  and  social  needs. 
Route— West  Shore.  Stage  from  Hunter  or  CatskiU.  Private 
conveyance  to  meet  train  If  <loslred. 

JOHN  SOPER,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

Earles 

SOME  NEW  PICTURES. 

A  low  beautiful  subjects  In  ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS, 
Ac.,  are  constantly  reaching  us,  and  among  the  most 
recent  new  ones  are 

“  F  DING  DAY,”  by  James  E.  Grace, 

"ON  THE  AVON  SIrensham  Church, 

“  WINDSOR  CASTLE,"  by  Brunet  Uehalnes, 

"A  .MAY  FESTIVAL  /T  FLORENCE,” 

Jules  Breton’s  "  END  OF  THE  DAY," 

"A  SHADY  CORNER  AT  CAPRI,” 
and  others. 

Paintings,  5Ilrrors,  the  finest  and  most  tasteful  Picture 
Frames.  All  the  “  Rogers'  Grouiis.” 

Catalogues  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

JA.UKS  S.  lyAKLE  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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pHilADELPhIiA  RA. 

One  of  a  Tho’osand. 

AN  OKEW  C.-LAISTD, 

Patton  Avenue,  3  doors  below  Coulter  St.,  Germantown. 

Having  been  brought  up  from  death’s  door  by  using 
JOHN  BELLEK.IEAt:’H  MALAUIAL  FEVKK  POWPEHH,  I  DOW 
take  orders  lor  them.  If  you  feel  miserable,  yawn,  shiver, 
have  pain  In  the  limbs,  lose  all  ambition  tri  do  anything, 
have  no  ap|>etltc,  are  Just  dwindling  away,  these  Powpers 
will  save  you.  They  saved  me  I  Address 

JOHN  BELLKRJEAU,  454  N.  7th  8L,  Philadelphia. 


HUNTBR  I10178B,  Greene  County,  If.  Y. 

Now  open.  Accommodates  250.  Bowling,  billiards,  cro¬ 
quet,  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  shade.  Delightful 
walks  and  drives.  Five  minutes  from  depot.  Telegraph, 
express,  and  postoffice  close.  Three  churches.  Address 
M.  C.  VAN  PELT,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 

THE  BONNIE  VIEW  HOUSE, 

Pine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Blevntlon,  1780  Feet. 

New  house,  three  sUmles  In  height.  Booms  large  and 
airy,  and  newly  furnished.  Beautiful  views  from  win¬ 
dows  aud  verandas,  embracing  hill,  mountain,  valley, 
forest,  and  stream.  House  accommodates  50  guests. 

Pine  Hill  is  “  The  Saratoga  of  the  Catskills.” 

Address  WILSON  BERTRAND, 

Pino  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  WILBER  HOUSES. 

IlY  THE  CATwHIMsM.  Blevatlon  1800  feet. 

R.  R.  WILBER  takes  forty  guests.  8.  G.  WILBER,  one  mile 
distant,  takes  thirty.  First  class  table.  Cool  nights.  680 
square  feet  of  iilazza.  Beautiful  views  and  walks.  Three 
miles  beat  fishing  In  the  mountains  exclusively  owned. 
Lake  for  boatitig  two  miles  distant.  Hunting,  croquet, 
music  and  dancing.  Carriages  for  hire.  Guests  fetched 
from  Mt.  Pleasa/.t  defiot  on  Ulster  and  Del.  R.  K.  free  of 
charge  If  they  remain  four  weeks;  moderate  charge  for 
shorter  stay.  References:  -Jos.  W.  Swane,  Eleventh  Ward 
Bank,  and  J.  A.  Offord,  1.52  Potter  Building,  Now  York  city. 
Terms,  $6  to  $8  a  week.  Adilress 

K.  R.  WILBER,  Lake  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

THE 

Ocean  end  of  Horth  Carolina  Avenue, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Passenger  elevator.  Steam 
beat  for  cool  weather.  A  first  class  bouse. 

E.  ROBERTS  A  SONS,  Proprietors. 

LAKE  HILL  VALLKY  HOL’HK. 

I4AKK  HII.L,  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  MOSHER,  Proprietor. 

SItuateil  at  the  httse  ot  the  Oldeberg — longest  mountain 
In  the  CatskiU  Mountain  range.  Trout  fishing.  A  lake  for 
boating,  one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Most  lieautlful  and 
romantic  walks  and  drives.  Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  depot  ou  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  road,  6  miles  distant. 
Croquet,  hammocks,  swings,  own  conveyances.  Splendid 
spring  water.  No  mosquitoes,  and  no  malaria.  Terms 
very  mo<lerate.  Apply  as  above. 

VAN  LOAN’S  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE. 

Ma|>s,  Illustrations,  and  descriptions  of  9.1  of  the  best 
Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses;  terms,  nietlioils  of  access,  Ac. 
Price,  40  cents.  "  Blrds-Eye  Map  from  New  York  to  Mon¬ 
treal,”  linen  back  with  or  without  rollers,  50  cents;  the 
same  In  sheet,  25  cents  "Distance  Map  among  the  CzUi- 
kl  11s, ’’ 10  cents.  Prices  Include  p<.stage. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  oatsklll,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ITBW  YORK  EVARaEUST. 

IM  Potter  Baildt»c,  Pork  Row. 

■KHTRT  M.  FIKkD,  Kdttor  and  Proprietor. 

T1RH8 :  $3  a  Tear,  in  AdTaace,  Poetage  Paid. 

RMmed  at  the  Foetoffloe  at  New  York  as  eeoond-claaa 
■all  matter. 

CkATCB  or  ADDBB8B.— Snbserlbers  desiring  their  address 
akaagod  Wiu  center  a  taror  hr  giving  the  old  as  well  as  the 
aair  address,  and  hr  stating  whether  the  change  Is  tern* 
patarr  or  permanent. 

Adwortlaenaents  90  cents  a  Un»— 13  lines  to  the  Inch, 

Oat  tke  Flftk  Pape,  30  cents  a  Une. 

Om  tke  Btpktk  Pape,  60  cents  a  line. 

■aarlapes  aad  Deatks,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents; 
Otar  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

P^Addrees  New  York  Bwaapellst,  Box  S330,  New 
Towk.  Bemlt,  In  all  cases,  by  Extbess  Monet  Orseb, 
DB4R,  PonomcE  oboes,  or  bboistebeo  Letteb. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1887. 


OONTBNTS  OF  THI8  PAPKR. 

raoa. 

1.  An  Open  Letter  to  Bobert  G.  Ingersoll,  by  the  Editor. 

The  Heart  of  the  Catskills.  Our  Book  Table. 

3.  Oobbesponoence;  Candldating.  A  Good  Chance.  Wll 
son  Phraner  In  Colorado.  Death  of  a  venerable  min¬ 
ister— Bev.  Ansel  B.  Clark.  Bev.  Dr.  H.  N.  McLaren. 
The  Bellglous  Press. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

One  thing  and  another. 

4.  Bditorial  and  Correspondence. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

a.  Politics  and  Bellglon.  Church  Libraries.  The  Child¬ 
ren  at  Home.  Foreign. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Sclentlflc  and  Useful.  Health 

Paragraphs.  The  Household. 

3.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


TRUST  FUNDS  AND  THE  COLOR  LINE. 

The  Independent  charges  our  Church  with 
the  offence  of  drawing  a  severe  caste  or  color 
line  in  the  South  by  the  action  of  its  last  As¬ 
sembly,  in  the  matter  of  the  charter  of  Biddle 
University.  It  avers  that  so  far  as  it  can,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  made  it  illegal  for  a 
single  white  scholar  to  attend  one  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  it  supports  with  its  money,  and 
intimates  that  this  is  done  for  substantially 
the  same  reason  given  in  justification  of  the 
infamous  Glenn  Bill,  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia. 

The  facts  stated  by  The  Independent  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  serious  charge,  furnish  a  sufficient 
answer  4o  the  charge  itself,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  illustrate  the  carelessness  with 
which  important  business  is  sometimes  trans¬ 
acted  in  our  General  Assemblies.  It  is  a  case 
in  which  the  paramount  obligation  to  admin¬ 
ister  a  trust  in  exact  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  donors,  compels  our  Church,  or  its  rep¬ 
resentatives,  to  draw  the  color  line  in  Biddle 
University  in  favor  of  negro  students,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  whites  who  may  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  land  on  which  that  valuable  in¬ 
stitution  stands,  and  the  funds  contributed  to 
erect  its  buildings  and  equip  it  for  its  special 
work,  were  given  expressly  “  for  the  education 
of  men  of  the  colored  race.”  The  trust  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Church,  and  the  institution 
founded  on  this  condition.  The  education  of 
the  white  youth  of  North  Carolina  was  never 
contemplated  by  either  the  founders  or  the  or¬ 
ganizers  or  friends  of  the  University.  They 
had  the  good  of  the  colored  race  at  heart,  and 
this  only ;  and  it  was  to  help  on  this  specific 
variety  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  this 
alone,  that  they  devoted  their  gifts  and  their 
services.  On  this  point  there  is  no  room  for 
question. 

A  defect  having  been  discovered  in  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  University,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  General  Assembly  of  1886  to  take  some 
action  in  the  line  of  improvement.  While  the 
matter  was  in  progress,  some  one  without 
proper  consideration  of  the  obligations  in  the 
case,  moved  to  insert  in  one  of  the  clauses  the 
words  and  othfrg,  and  the  Assembly  inadver¬ 
tently  accepted  the  amendment,  thus  altering 
radically  the  terms  of  the  very  trust  which  the 
Church  had  once  accepted  from  the  donors, 
and  had  pledged  itself  to  carry  out  in  good 
faith.  The  charter  as  thus  modified  was  after¬ 
ward  approved  by  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina.  Later  on  it  was  discovered  by  the 
officers  of  our  Board  for  Freedmen  that  a  seri¬ 
ous  blunder  had  been  committed,  and  it  was 
seen,  especially  in  view  of  certain  intended 
contributions,  that  loss  and  injury  would  re¬ 
sult  to  the  institution,  unless  the  perverting 
words  and  otherg  were  stricken  out  from  the 
charter.  This  was  done  by  the  last  Assembly 
on  the  motion  ot  Dr.  Allison,  the  earnest  and 
efficient  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  And  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  Biddle  In¬ 
stitute  exactly  what  it  was  originally  intended 
to  be— a  school  for  the  education  of  the  color¬ 
ed  race,  and  this  only. 

In  these  days  when  the  subject  of  the  invio¬ 
lability  of  trust  funds  is  much  discussed  (and 
with  very  practical  reason,  as  the  columns  of 
The  Independent  make  exceedingly  clear  to 
most  readers),  it  becomes  important  to  im¬ 
press  upon  all  boards  and  trustees  (General 
Assemblies  included)  the  fundamental  obliga¬ 
tion  to  hold  and  use  all  such  funds  for  the  pre¬ 
cise  end  and  purpose  designated  by  the  givers. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  some  As¬ 
semblies  should  insert  the  two  small  words 
and  otherg  in  all  deeds  of  gift,  all  bequests,  all 
special  charities,  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Church.  It  might  be  said  in  justification, 
that  the  funds  could  not  well  be  utilized  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  intention,  or  that  more 
good  might  be  done  with  the  proceeds  in  some 
other  way,  or  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  a  body  more  competent  than  the  original 
parties  to  administer  the  trust  with  effect. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  some  inconsiderate 
brother,  not  controlled  by  a  keen  sense  of  the 
responsibility  isvolved  in  such  trustt'eship, 
and  stirrcKl  up  perchance  by  the  vision  of  some 
need  which  appears  to  him  to  be  very  urgent, 
should  move  in  an  Assembly  to  insert  the 
words  and  other.*,  or  their  equivalent,  into 
some  such  document.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  imag¬ 
ine  an  Assembly,  in  some  moment  of  inadver¬ 
tence,  or  in  the  temporary  absence  of  those 
who  have  special  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
adopting  such  a  perversive  motion,  and  so 
opening  the  way  for  an  unlawful  and  dishon¬ 
est  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 
Those  whe  are  familiar  with  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  trust  funds  already  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  our  Church,  can  readily  understand  how 
such  a  false  step  might  be  taken,  and  great 
wrong  might  thus  be  done  to  some  valuable 
Christian  interest  placed  by  benevolent  hands 
in  her  care. 

The  general  principle  is  very  clear.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  optional  with  the  Church  to  say  through 
her  Assemblies  whether  she  will  accept  any 
such  trust,  be  it  to  found  a  school  for  some 
special  class,  to  pay  a  salary  to  some  official, 
to  support  a  student  in  some  seminary,  to  give 
Bibles  to  the  blind  or  to  Iversons  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  nationality,  and  the  like.  It  is  always 
optional  with  the  Church,  whenever  the  proper 
administration  of  any  such  trust  is  found  to 
bo  impracticable  or  inexpedient  or  unworthy, 
to  return  the  fund  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs,  or 
otherwise  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  law. 
But  go  long  as  it  holdg  the  fund  in  itg  hands,  it 
must  do  tntli  it  and  itg  proceeds  exactly  what, 


and  only  what,  the  givers  designed.  To  insert 
any  such  words  as  and  otherg,  is  a  simple  piece 
of  dishonesty :  it  is  a  crime  against  both  civil 
law  and  the  fundamental  interests  of  society. 
Such  a  step  may  be  taken  inadvertently,  but  it 
should  always  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  pos 
sible  moment.  No  possible  good  that  would 
ever  come  from  the  perversion  of  any  such 
trust,  could  be  the  slightest  compensation  for 
the  disgrace,  the  guilt,  which  that  perversion 
would  bring,  and  ought  to  bring,  upon  the 
Church. 

We  are  hot  much  concerned  about  the  issues 
in  the  case  in  question.  No  one  can  justly  say 
that  these  words  were  stricken  out  by  the  last 
Assembly  in  order  to  draw  more  darkly  the 
dreadful  caste-line  in  the  South.  We  are  sure 
that  The  Independent  will  withdraw  any  and 
every  such  intimation,  when  it  fully  under¬ 
stands  the  matter.  We  can  assure  it  and  ev¬ 
erybody  else  that  our  honored  Church  is  not 
engaged  just  now  in  the  bad  business  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  color  line  in  its  schools  or  anywhere 
else,  for  the  sake  of  pandering  to  Southern  prej¬ 
udice,  or  because  it  has  any  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  Glenn  Bill  or  any  other  device,  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  for  the  reduction  of  the  negro 
to  a  state  of  social  inferiority.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  our  Church  accepts  funds  for 
the  education  of  colored  youth  exclusively,  as 
it  has  done,  and  has  acted  wisely  in  doing,  it 
will  not  play  false  with  the  good  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  trusted  it,  or  use  the  proceeds  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  original¬ 
ly  specified.  It  will  not  educate  a  white  boy 
with  money  put  into  its  hands  to  educate  a 
colored  boy,  any  sooner  than  it  would  give  to 
a  theological  student  in  Union  Seminary  mo¬ 
ney  designated  to  the  aid  of  such  students  at 
Princeton.  Its  record  in  the  past  as  a  guard¬ 
ian  of  trust  funds,  is  an  honorable  one,  and 
on  the  maintenance  of  that  reputation  depend 
not  merely  further  gifts  to  Biddle  from  special 
friends  of  the  negro,  but  multiplied  other  gifts 
which  its  dying  members  are  disposed  to  put 
into  its  hands  for  good  uses  during  a  long  fu¬ 
ture. 

And  we  believe  that  the  danger  of  perver¬ 
sion  in  the  case  in  question,  is  much  greater 
than  our  contemporary  seems  to  imagine.  At 
least  the  friends  of  the  colored  race  have  the 
right  to  the  most  absolute  guarantee  that  what 
they  consecrate  to  the  welfare  of  that  race  shall 
not,  even  a  century  hence,  be  misappropriated 
by  Church  or  Legislature  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  This  is  not  drawing  the  color  line :  it 
is  rather  the  drawing  of  a  line  broad  and  strict 
between  fidelity  and  mismanagement,  between 
good  faith  and  rascality.  Here  and  every¬ 
where  it  is  the  first  business  of  a  Church,  as 
well  as  a  Board  or  a  Trustee,  to  be  honest ; 
and  there  is  little  ground,  we  apprehend,  for 
the  fear  that  in  being  honest  with  those  who 
have  loved  it  enough  to  trust  it  with  their 
charities,  our  Church  will  ever  sacrifice  its 
present  reputation  as  a  friend  of  the  colored 
race.  _ _ 


THE  LETTER  TO  INOERSOLL. 

A  BIT  OF  PRIVATE  HISTORY. 

Wliat  is  the  Best  Way  to  Treat  Skeptics  f 
As  we  interrupt  this  week  the  series  of  Let¬ 
ters  from  Spain  to  make  room  for  a  Letter  of 
a  different  character,  it  may  be  proper  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  by  giving  its  history.  Its  origin 
was  quite  accidental,  growing  out  of  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Ingersoll,  w’hich  were  of  a  fa¬ 
miliar  and  friendly  character,  and  furnished 
many  topics  for  reflection,  on  which,  the 
more  we  thought,  the  more  the  wonder  grew 
that  a  man  of  so  much  intellectual  ability 
could  be  content  with  such  a  hollow  creed. 
Revolving  the  matter,  it  occurred  to  us  to  put 
our  objections  in  the  form  of  a  Letter.  But  it 
proved  more  of  an  undertaking  than  we  an¬ 
ticipated,  as  we  revised  it  again  and  again, 
making  innumerable  changes,  so  that  all  to¬ 
gether  it  took  two  or  three  months  of  hard 
work.  When  completed,  it  was  sent  to  Col. 
Ingersoll,  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  if  it 
contained  a  single  word  that  was  offensive  to 
him,  it  should  be  struck  out,”  to  which  he  re¬ 
plied  that  it  had  nothing  to  wiiich  he  coiild 
except,  although  he  did  not  agree  with  its  con¬ 
clusions. 

Even  then  we  were  by  no  means  decided 
whether  to  print  it  or  not,  for  indeed  it  had 
been  written  more  for  our  own  satisfaction, 
than  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  a  help  to 
others.  Before  making  it  public,  it  seemed 
good  to  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  older  and 
wiser  men ;  and  accordingly  it  was  submitted 
to  President  McCosh  of  Princeton,  to  the  late 
President  Hopkins,  to  Judge  Harlan  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (who  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Col.  Ingersoll,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  stalwart  Kentucky  Presbyterian), 
and  to  General  Lew  Wallace,  whose  Ben  Hur 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Ingersoll,  and  to  many  others,  all  of 
whom  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  published. 

“  But  where  ?  ”  Of  course  it  could  appear  in 
The  Evangelist,  but  here  it  would  be  rea<l  only 
in  religious  families,  whereas  the  object  was  to 
reach  that  large  class  of  thoughtful  men,  who 
without  being  avowed  skeptics,  are  troubled 
with  doubts.  The  North  American  Review 
was  common  ground.  Col.  Ingersoll  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  it  in  reply  to  Judge  Black,  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  open  to  him  for  any  further  com¬ 
munication.  Now  that  it  has  been  published 
in  The  Review,  there  is,  of  course,  no  objection 
to  its  being  reprinte<i  in  The  Evangelist,  or  in 
any  paper  which  may  choose  to  copy  it,  or 
make  extracts  from  it. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Letter.  Now 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  writing  it 
and  printing  it,  we  anticipate  two  grave  ques¬ 
tions:  1.  Is  it  wise  to  enter  on  such  a  discus¬ 
sion  ht  all ;  and  2,  If  so,  have  wo  taken  the 
best  way  to  treat  the  subject  ? 

1.  We  hear  from  some  of  our  brethren  the 
indignant  exclamation  ”  Why  do  you  take  any 
notice  of  such  a  man  ?  Let  him  alone,  to  take 
his  own  course  and  go  to  his  own  place.” 

This  is  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  an  antago¬ 
nist,  whom  we  are  rather  afraid  to  encounter, 
viz :  to  ignore  his  existence.  But  if  a  man  puts 
dynamite  under  your  house,  you  must  notice 
him.  If  you  do  not  notice  him,  he  will  notice 
you;  and  before  you  know  it,  you  may  find 
yourself  blown  into  the  air. 

“  But,”  others  say,  ”  you  overrate  the  man’s 
importance;  he  does  not  have  so  much  influ¬ 
ence,  nor  do  so  much  mischief,  as  you  think.” 
We  should  be  glad  to  think  so.  But  w’e  cer¬ 
tainly  do  look  upon  Robert  Ingersoll  as  a  very 
formidable  opponent.  Since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Beecher,  there  is  no  one  in  the  country  who 
has  such  power  over  a  popular  assembly.  When 
a  man  can  pack  the  Academy  of  Music  to  the 
topmost  gallery  with  an  audience  in  which  ev¬ 
ery  one  pays  for  admission,  and  hold  them  for 
three  hours,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
prodigious  power.  If  our  brethren,  instead  of 
belittling  the  fact,  would  recognize  it,  they 
might  be  better  prepared  to  devise  some  way 
to  put  bounds  to  an  Influence  so  potent  and  so 
destructive. 

•2.  Admitting  that  there  should  be  .*ome  way 
of  meeting  such  a  man,  what  is  the  best  way  ? 
Hitherto  the  general  method  has  been  that  of 
unmeasured  denunciation.  This  may  relieve 
the  consciences  of  those  who  tr>’  it,  but  does  it 
do  any  good  to  Mr.  Ingersoll  or  anybody  else  ? 


Such  anathemas  only  afford  him  amusement. 
He  “laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear,” 
which  he  interprets  as  showing  a  rage  which 
is  as  impotent  as  it  is  violent.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  drop  this  style  of  objurgation,  and  to 
abstain  from  all  personalities?  It  is  a  fashion 
of  some  to  treat  every  man  who  is  a  skeptic  as 
if  he  were  dishonest  or  immoral.  But  what 
right  have  we  to  assume  that  when  John  Stu¬ 
art  Mill  expresses  his  doubts  of  the  Supernat¬ 
ural,  he  does  it  from  a  secret  desire  to  escape 
his  moral  obligations?  Against  this  sort  of 
warfare  we  protest  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
decency.  We  will  oppose  the  teaching  of  skep¬ 
tics  as  stoutly  as  any  one.  But  can  we  not  fLn- 
swer  their  arguments  without  attacking  their 
characters  ? 

Then  as  to  the  material  of  our  discussions 
with  them,  it  must  be  something  the  force  of 
which  they  will  recognize.  A  minister  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  safe  elevation  of  his  pulpit,  may 
hurl  Bible  texts  at  them,  but  what  effect  does 
that  have  upon  those  who  do  not  believe  the 
Bible?  They  cannot  be  put  down  by  Bible 
texts  or  Bible  arguments.  The  only  way  to 
me-t  them  is  on  the  broad  ground  of  reason 
and  commonsense.  “  But,”  continues  the  ob¬ 
jector,  “  say  what  you  will :  however  convinc¬ 
ing  your  arguments,  they  will  make  no  im¬ 
pression  upon  him  to  whom  they  are  address¬ 
ed.”  Very  well:  suppose  they  do  not?  Does 
it  follow  that  we  have  spent  our  labor  for  no¬ 
thing?  Those  who  reason  thus  mistake  en¬ 
tirely  our  design.  A  friend  has  sent  us  a  copy 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  containing  an  editorial 
in  which  the  writer  assumes  that  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  Letter  was  “  to  convert  Ingersoll,” 
and  that,  as  it  will  probably  not  accomplish 
that  desirable  object,  it  might  as  well  not  have 
been  written.  That  is  a  very  narrow  view  to 
take  of  the  matter.  True,  it  is  addressed  to 
him,  and  very  properly  so,  inasmuch  as  it  grew 
out  of  conversations  with  him,  but  it  is  aimed 
not  only  at  him,  but  at  the  “exceeding  great 
army  ”  that  stands  behind  him.  Here  is  a 
man  who  goes  over  the  country,  speaking  in 
all  the  iprincipal  cities  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  audiences  limited  only  by  the  buildings 
that  will  hold  them,  and  in  this  way  reaches 
tens,  yes,  hundreds,  of  thousands,  so  that  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  at  this  day  a 
round  million  of  the  American  people  that 
have  listened  to  his  voice,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  have  caught  something  of  his  sophistry 
and  his  sneers.  Young  men  at  dinner  tables 
repeat  his  arguments;  tell  his  stories,  and 
crack  his  jokes,  tipped,  like  so  many  sharp 
arrows,  with  the  keen  points  of  his  wit.  In 
this  way,  through  thousands  of  unknown 
channels,  is  diffused  far  and  wide  the  poison  of 
his  infidelity.  .4.nd  yet  sober-minded  men  talk 
of  ignoring  Ingersoll! 

Now  we  ask  in  all  sincerity,  Is  there  not  a 
better  way  of  dealing  with  infidels?  Are  we 
so  fearful  of  the  weakness  of  our  cause  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  defend  it  against  every 
adversary  even  on  his  own  ground  ?  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  argument  we  have 
presented,  at  least  it  is  something  that  w’e  have 
been  able  to  discuss  questions  of  religion  with 
its  chief  opponent  with  perfect  candor  and 
courtesy,  without  a  single  reflection  upon  his 
personal  character,  and  with  the  single  aim  to 
show  that  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  mod¬ 
ern  infidelity— as  if  it  were  the  exclusive  cham¬ 
pion  of  light  and  liberty,  of  freedom  of  thought, 
of  scientific  investigation  and  intellectual  in¬ 
dependence  (such  are  the  grand  phrases  which 
it  is  accustomed  to  use)— are  utterly  preposter¬ 
ous  and  absurd ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
earth  which  rests  on  a  more  solid  foundation 
than  the  Christian  faith.  So  we  believe,  and 
therefore  speak  and  write.  Whether  we  have 
made  an  argument  that  is  worth  anything,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  That  we  leave  to  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  our  readers. 


DR.  SCHAFF  APPOINTRD  TO  A  NBW  CHAIR. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hitchcock.  This  will  be  a 
most  fitting  appointment,  since  with  all  the 
breadth  and  encyclopedic  character  of  Dr. 
Schaff’s  learning,  it  is  well  known  that  Church 
History  has  always  been  his  specialty.  His 
great  work  on  Church  History,  which  has  just 
been  revised  and  republished,  has  already 
achieved  a  marked  success,  and  is  regarded 
by  many  of  the  most  competent  judges  as  the 
best  textbook  and  the  highest  authority  in  the 
language.  The  Seminary  is  indeed  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  man  to  fill  such  a  vacancy- 
one  whose  services  and  scholarship  have  made 
Christendom  his  debtor.  Though  no  longer 
a  young  or  even  a  middle-aged  man  (as  we 
reckon  the  period  of  active  life  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  being  sixty-eight  years  of  age),  we  are 
sure  that  Dr.  Schaff  will  take  up  his  new  du¬ 
ties  with  very  special  interest,  and  invest  them 
with  an  attraction  peculiar  to  one  whose  favor¬ 
ite,  lifelong  study  is  now  at  length  his  special 
theme  in  a  professorial  chair.  And  there  will 
be  no  jar  or  change  from  the  breadth,  the  can¬ 
dor,  and  evangelical  catholicity  which  have 
marked  that  place  of  influence,  and  made  it 
so  eminent  hitherto.  We  repeat,  fortunate  the 
institution  that  is  thus  able  to  repair  a  loss 
that  seemed  to  be  irreparable,  and  from  among 
its  immediate  Faculty.  Like  his  predecessor. 
Dr.  Schaff  is  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  whole  Church. 

Of  course  this  transfer  of  Dr.  Schaff  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  appointment  of  another  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  teach  New  Testament  Exegesis  a 
matter,  we  dare  say,  that  will  have  immediate 
and  careful  attention. 


DR.  MARVI.V  R.  VINCENT. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  the 
well  known  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  has  been 
unanimously  named  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Seminary — all  that 
could  be  got  together  at  this  season— to  fill  the 
Professorship  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
made  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  Prof.  Schaff. 
That  this  recommendation,  thus  made  by  men 
whose  wisdom  has  greatly  served  the  Semin¬ 
ary  hitherto,  will  shortly  be  heartily  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  full  Board  of  Directors, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  nom¬ 
ination  will,  we  are  sure,  call  out  the  warmest 
approval  throughout  the  Church. 

Dr.  Vincent’s  fitness  for  the  Chair  of  New 
Testament  Greek  is  ideal.  His  recent  volume 
is  a  sufficient  testimony  on  this  point,  were  any 
needed.  In  addition  to  his  rare  qualifications 
as  one  of  the  finest  Greek  scholars  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  an  exegete  of  singular  ability,  his 
long  connection  with  the  Seminary  as  one  of 
its  Directors,  renders  him  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  history,  its  spirit,  and  its  wants. 
His  unanimous  election  simply  awaits  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

We  greatly  hope— and  we  are  sure  that  we 
here  express  the  mind  of  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  Union  Seminary— that  Dr.  Vincent  (who  is 
now  absent  from  the  city)  will  see  his  way  clear 
to  accept  this  new  post  of  duty  when  it  shall 
have  been  tendered  to  him  in  due  form,  much 
as  his  people  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
will  regret  his  relinquishment  of  the  prominent 
pulpit  which  he  has  so  long  adorned,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  those  who  have  listened, 
and  a  yet  larger  number  who  have  delighted 


to  read  his  frequent  volumes  of  discourse. 
And  we  just  now  remember  that  Dr.  Cuyler 
has  well  voiced  the  sentiment  of  these  last  in 
recent  columns  of  The  Evangelist. 

As  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Schaff,  should  Dr. 
Vincent  accept,  he  will  devote  himself  to  a  fa¬ 
vorite  theme.  And  the  department  of  the  New 
Testament  is  of  prominent  importance,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  present  time.  We  congratulate 
Union  Seminary  in  advance,  on  so  wise  and 
every  way  admirable  a  choice. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  present  week  will  witness  an  occasion  of 
great  interest  in  our  city,  the  meetfng  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Adv’ancement  of 
Science.  This  eminent  body,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  some  2000,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
scientific  men  of  this  country  and  Canada,  af¬ 
ter  holding  its  notable  annual  gatherings  in 
almost  all  our  leading  cities  and  towns  through 
many  years,  now  for  the  first  time  honors  New 
York  with  its  presence.  The  sessions  will  be¬ 
gin  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  10th,  and  last  for  one 
week.  They  will  be  held  in  the  buildings  of 
Columbia  College,  Forty-ninth  street  and  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue,  where  ample  accommodations  in 
the  way  of  lecture-rooms  and  halls,  unused 
during  the  vacation,  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association.  The  ordinary  ses¬ 
sions  for  papers  and  discussions,  are  all  open 
to  those  of  the  public  who  feel  interest,  while 
there  are  special  receptions  and  excursions 
that  are  designed  for  members  alone. 

Of  interest  to  many  will  be  the  presence  of 
Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  so  widely  known  by 
his  remarkable  volume  on  “  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World.”  He  will  deliver  a  public 
lecture  before  the  Association,  by  invitation  of 
our  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  Aug.  15th,  to  bo  followed  by  a  re¬ 
ception.  It  will  be  on  “  The  Heart  of  Africa,” 
relating  a  naturalist’s  observations  in  the 
Zambesi  and  Tanganyika  regions,  where  he 
has  recently  been.  It  is  hoped  that  arrange¬ 
ments  w’ill  bo  made  also  (or  Prof.  Drummond 
to  address  a  general  audience  on  topics  kin¬ 
dred  to  those  of  his  book,  on  next  Sabbath 
evening  in  some  of  our  city  churches.  He  will 
tiike  part,  no  doubt,  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Christian  scientists,  which  is  usually  held  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  has  been  before  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  these  columns.  Such  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  hearing  so  eminent  and  able  a 
man,  should  call  forth  great  interest  among 
all  cultivated  Christian  people  who  are  in  town. 

Further  details  will  be  announced  in  the 
daily  papers,  or  may  be  obtained  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  meetings. 


MR.  MOODY’S  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

“  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  This  is  as 
true  in  religious  life  and  religious  gatherings, 
as  in  business.  The  influence  of  a  good  man 
reaches  far  and  wide.  When  one  disciple 
found  Christ,  he  brought  others.  When  in 
the  Summer  of  1886  the  young  men  who  gath¬ 
ered  around  Mr.  Moody  at  Northfield,  Mass., 
realized  the  good  they  had  received,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  and  colleges  and  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations,  anxious  to  tell 
others.  The  seed  was  sown  in  good  ground : 
for  when  the  delegates  of  this  (the  second) 
year  came  to  gather  about  their  beloved  lead¬ 
er,  the  number  was  nearly  doubled.  The  first 
year  sent  251  delegates ;  this  year  nearly  500 
were  there ;  and  I  predict  for  next  year  800— 
so  great  is  the  benefit  gained  from  the  two 
weeks  at  the  Summer  School  (or  Bible  Study, 
with  D.  L.  Moody. 

The  last  Sabbath  (July  10th)  w’as  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  one.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Moody 
preached  a  very  helpful  sermon  on  “The  Gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  Service,”  and  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  of  Glasgow 
gave  his  wonderfully  clear  exposition  of  the 
13th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 

On  Tuesday  we  were  all  invited  to  meet  at 
Mr.  Moody’s  home,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
mountain  back  of  his  house,  and  there  at  the 
close  of  the  day  read  together  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Seldom  has  there  been  such 
a  gathering  as  this.  There  were  about  three 
hundred  young  men  from  all  parts  of  this  and 
other  lands,  each  with  his  Bible,  who  started 
together  to  the  nature’s  tiibernacle  on  the 
crest  of  Strowbridge  Mountain.  As  our  path 
passed  by  the  birthplace  and  former  home  of 
Mr.  Moody,  where  his  venerable  mother  still 
lives,  he  reciuested  that  we  stop  and  sing  to 
her  before  we  made  the  ascent.  So  we  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  little  piazza  on  which  her  bed¬ 
room  opened,  where  she  sat  in  the  open  door, 
feeling  proud  of  her  son,  and  thanking  God 
for  his  useful  life.  Her  smile  seemed  a  bene¬ 
diction  to  us  all.  “Young  men,”  said  Mr. 
Moody,  “  two  of  the  best  blessings  you  can 
have  in  life,  are  first,  a  good  mother,  and  then 
a  good  wife.”  When  we  had  sung  two  or  three 
hymns  which  were  dear  to  Mrs.  Moody  by 
sacred  memories,  he  asked  us  to  join  in  prayer 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  of  Chicago,  who 
prayed  that  the  last  days  of  his  mother’s  life 
might  be  days  of  perfect  peace,  and  that  she 
might  even  here  catch  glimpses  of  her  eternal 
home.  All  stood  with  bowed  heads  under  the 
shade  of  the  tree,  following  the  touching  words 
of  the  prayer,  and  answering  with  a  hearty 
amen. 

After  a  few  had  shaken  hands  with  Mrs. 
Moody,  we  continued  our  ascent  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  stopping  only  once  to  rest  and  to  drink 
at  a  clear  spring  of  bub))ling  water,  and  were 
soon  at  the  top,  where  we  seated  otirselves  un¬ 
der  a  gre.'it  shade  tree  on  the  grass,  with  Mr. 
Moody  in  the  centre.  He  then  asked  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  each 
to  offer  a  short  prayer,  after  which  we  open¬ 
ed  our  Bibles,  an<l  followed  as  he  read  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  a  friend  read  the 
sixth  and  seventh,  thus  finishing  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Mr.  Moody  then  concluded 
with  prayer,  and  as  we  opened  our  eyes,  it  was 
only  to  look  away  over  the  valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  the  setting  sun  throwing  a  halo 
over  the  hills  and  Green  Mountains  far  in  the 
distance,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  though  wo 
in  spirit  had  been  on  the  mountain  with  the 
blessed  Master  himself,  so  truly  wa.s  He  pres¬ 
ent  by  the  silent  influence  of  His  Spirit. 

E.  H.  R. 

PlttHfleUl,  Mass. 


SICKNESS  OF  PROF.  L'PSON  OF  ALBURN. 

The  painful  intelligence  reaches  us  of  the  pros¬ 
tration  by  paralysis  of  Bev.  An.son  .1.  Upson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral 
Theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Dr. 
Upson  has  suffered  severely  from  rheumatism  for 
many  months,  and  has  been  spending  his  vacation 
at  Slaterville,  N.  Y.,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
While  there  ho  was  stricken  with  general  paralysis, 
from  which  it  is  feared  he  cannot  recover. 

Thus  another  of  our  Schools  of  the  Prophets  is 
smitten  and  afflicted.  Both  as  a  preacher  and 
professor  Dr.  Upson  holds  high  rank,  and  it  is  with 
the  utmost  sadness  that  we  contemplate  his  threat¬ 
ened  loss  to  the  Church. 


Dr.  Phraner  is  impressed  with  the  great  need 
of  efficient  pastors  in  Denver,  and  all  that  fast 
growing  section  of  our  country.  Those  now 
there  are  good  men  and  true,  but  the  work  is 
too  great.  Their  number  must  be  increased, 
and  especially  should  the  vacant  pulpits  be 
filled  by  men  of  the  right  stamp. 


HIS  FIRST  YISIT  HOME. 

The  Rev.  George  William  Knox,  one  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionaries  in  Japan,  returned  home  by 
the  City  of  Rome,  July  14.  He  comes  accompani¬ 
ed  by  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  also  by  his 
mother  and  sUfer.  The  two  latter  thus  complete 
the  journey  around  the  world,  which  they  began  in 
May  of  last  year — by  rail  to  San  Francisco  and 
thence  to  Japan  by  steamer.  The  missionary  and 
wife  also  now  take  rank  as  “globe  trotters,”  albeit 
they  have  tarried  in  the  circuit  for  the  space  of 
ten  years  or  so  in  Japan.  One  and  all  they  will 
be  heartily  welcomed  home  after  their  long  jour¬ 
ney,  the  second  stage  of  which  (from  Japan)  began 
in  December  last.  The  mother,  Mrs.  Dr.  William 
E.  Knox  of  Elmira  (where,  as  our  readers  all  know, 
her  husband  was  long  the  distinguished  and  belov¬ 
ed  pastor  of  the  First  Church),  has  favored  our 
readers  with  a  number  of  letters  during  her  ab¬ 
sence,  all  ot  which  have  been  read  with  special  in¬ 
terest  by  her  many  friends.  As  for  her  daughter. 
Miss  M.  A.  Knox,  we  doubt  not  that  she  has  re¬ 
turned  with  a  mind  much  enriched  by  extensive 
observation — all  which  will  enure  to  the  advantage 
of  her  classes  in  modern  history  and  literature  on 
her  return  to  her  duties  at  Wellesley.  Our  mis- 
slonarj-,  Mr.  Knox,  has  proved  himself  an  excel¬ 
lent  linguist,  and  has  recently,  in  addition  to  other 
duties,  acted  as  a  professor  in  the  Tokio  Univer¬ 
sity,  now  a  well  appointed  institution  supporte<i 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  He  has  too,  as  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  ably  and  judiciously  promoted 
the  spirit  of  unity  among  the  evangelical  missions 
of  Japan — of  which  movement  and  much  else  our 
churches  will  hope  to  hear  directly  from  his  own 
Ups  a  little  later  on.  A  grand  and  promising  work 
is  being  carried  forward  in  Japan,  in  which  our 
churches  are  greatly  interested,  and  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Knox  can  do  it  excellent  service  even  at 
this  distance.  His  Summer  address  is  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant,  N.  J.  He  will,  however,  spend  a  part  of  the 
time  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  John  J.  Knox  (President 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  New  York),  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  Beach. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  last  Chicago  Advance  remarks :  “  The 
best  article  in  the  August  North  American  Re. 
view’,  is  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field’s  ‘Open  Letter  to 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,’  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
‘  Letters  ’  of  its  kind  we  remember  to  have 
seen.”  As  some  of  our  readers  will  like  to 
make  use  of  this  article— portions  of  whiclk 
will  appear  in  The  Evangelist  in  successive 
weeks  until  all  is  published— we  have  printed 
an  extra  edition  in  order  to  promptly  supply 
any  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  us,  either 
by  subscribers  who  may  wish  extra  copies,  or 
by  others.  Our  contemporaries  generally  are 
speaking  very  handsomely  of  Dr.  Field’s  arti¬ 
cle  as  an  effective  defence  of  the  truth — none 
the  less  powerful  because  of  its  careful  cour¬ 
tesy  and  serene  temper  throughout.  At  pres¬ 
ent  at  his  country  home,  it  may  be  of  service 
to  some  to  say  that  Dr.  Field  is  expected  in 
the  city  next  week. 

Writing  from  Peking,  June  7th,  to  The  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  says  that  the 
air  is  full  of  railways  and  steamers.  Yet  the 
people  of  the  capital  of  China  have  not  as  yet 
seen  the  one  nor  the  other.  “In  a  year  or 
two,”  adds  Dr.  Martin,  “  they  will  see  both; 
but  the  steamers  will  serve  rather  for  a  specta¬ 
cle  than  for  any  practical  purpose— the  small 
river  on  which  this  capital  is  situated  being 
too  shallow  (or  steam  navigation.  Several 
steamers  will  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  water 
near  the  Summer  palace,  nominally  for  novel 
exercise,  really  (or  the  delectation  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Emperor.”  The  latter  is  now  sixteen,  and 
his  long  talked-of  marriage  is  yet  a  year  or 
more  in  the  future.  The  young  lady  in  the 
case  is  about  the  same  age,  and  his  cousin. 
The  Empress  Regent  has  recently  sent  birth¬ 
day  presents  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  Queen  of  England.  “  The  two  sets  were 
nearly  identical,  consisting  of  porcelain  vases, 
embroidered  screens  and  curtains,  enamelled 
ware  and  coverings  in  jade,  which  the  Chinese 
esteem  as  a  ^irecious  stone.  To  the  Kaiser, 
however,  in  honor  of  his  age,  were  given  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above,  eight  statuettes  in  jade 
representing  the  eight  genii  who  confer  lon¬ 
gevity.”  Thus  surely,  if  slowly,  the  high  ones 
of  China  are  learning  to  feel  an  interest,  and 
to  manifest  it,  in  those  who  rule  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  Christian  Hour  of 
Omaha  and  Denver,  Aug.  5th,  that  Secretary 
Atterbury  was  intercepted  at  the  former  city, 
and  induced  to  stay  over  Sabbath.  He  spoke 
to  a  large  representative  audience  at  the 
Dodge-street  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  on  Monday  met  the  members  of 
the  Law  and  Order  League  at  the  Episcopa¬ 
lian  rooms,  and  in  a  conversational  way  gave 
some  very  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  New  York  Sab¬ 
bath  Committee  in  the  proseoution  of  its  work. 
Monday  evening  he  addressed  a  popular  meet 
ing  in  the  basement  of  the  Episcopal  Ca¬ 
thedral,  and  awakened  a  deep  interest,  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  stake  which  our  day-laborers,  in 
common  with  all  others,  have  in  maintaining 
Inviolate  and  sacred  the  day  of  rest— our  Amer¬ 
ican  Sabbath.  Dr.  Atterbury  is  now,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  in  Denver. _ 

The  death  of  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy  of  Boston 
on  Sunday,  Aug.  7,  will  be  severely  felt  there, 
and  in  the  churches  of  his  denomination  the 
country  over.  He  was  born  in  Chatham,  Mass., 
in  1815,  and  formerly  and  for  many  years  was 
engaged  in  the  foreign  shipping  business.  He 
was  greatly  devoted  up  to  a  few  months  ago 
to  the  interests  of  the  American  Board,  and 
his  presence  will  be  missed  in  its  councils :  for 
he  was  long  one  of  its  Prudential  Committee, 
and  at  its  great  annual  meetings.  His  death 
resulted  from  the  wounding  of  one  of  his  feet 
by  a  falling  i)air  of  shears. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  throughout 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as 
among  us  here  in  America,  in  behalf  of  aged 
and  Infirm  ministers  and  their  dependents. 
As  becomes  us,  we  are  attempting  larger  things 
in  the  way  of  a  permanent  fund,  than  are  con¬ 
templated,  or  are  perhaps  necessary,  across 
the  water.  Our  English  brethren  are  however 
hoping  to  double  their  allowance,  raising  it 
from  £40  to  £80.  They  are  trying,  in  order  to 
this,  to  increase  their  permanent  fund  hand¬ 
somely  the  present  year. 

There  are  not  wanting  men  of  influence  who 
rise  up  in  defence  of  the  Salvation  Army,  as 
they  witness  its  spirit  and  operations  at  and 
near  its  headquarters.  Thus  the  Rev.  Edward 
White  of  Harrow-road  Church,  recently  spent 
an  evening  with  General  Booth,  and  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  earnestness,  that  he  soon  for¬ 
got  all  about  the  red  waistcoat  he  wore. 

Mr.  William  Noble,  whose  visit  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  to  Australia  as  a  worthy  apostle  of 
temperance  early  last  year  will  be  recalled, 
having  returned  safely  to  England,  recently 
concluded  a  three  weeks’  campaign  in  Bark¬ 
ing  road.  Cunning-town.  The  mission  proved 
a  great  success,  over  4300  new  pledges  having 
been  taken. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  illness— tempor¬ 
ary,  we  trust— of  Mrs.  Chidlaw,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  D.D.  Just  now  they  are 
in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
there. 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  Forty  Thievee. 

The  modern  All  Baba  is  a  Chicago  court.  Judge 
Jamieson  presiding,  and  It  has  learned  the  magi 
word  “Sesame,”  by  which  It  has  found  entranc 
to  the  secret  cave  or  den  which  for  several  year? 
has  been  the  hiding  place  of  forty  thieves  or  less 
The  exact  number  so  far  convicted  is  thirteen,  but 
the  number  having  a  guilty  part  In  the  shameless 
conspiracy  Is  much  larger. 

“  The  sun’s  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 

Robs  the  vast  sea ;  the  moon’s  an  arrant  thief. 

And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun; 

The  sea’s  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 

The  moon  into  salt  tears ;  the  earth’s  a  thief 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 

From  general  excrement ;  each  thing’s  a  thief.” 

But  for  bold,  unblushing,  unconscionable,  and 
unlimited  robbery,  there  are  Cook  county  offi¬ 
cials,  not  a  few,  who  can  beat  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  sea,  and  the  earth  all  combined.  Never 
was  there  a  more  villainous  and  systematic 
scheme  of  plundering  the  tax-payers  by  wholesale 
uncovered  in  a  court  of  justice,  than  that  which 
d  uring  the  past  three  weeks  has  been  exhibited  in 
Judge  Jamieson’s  court.  The  evidence  to  convict 
the  plunderers  was  piled  mountain  high.  And 
yet,-  with  one  exception,  the  accused  braved  and 
brazened  it  out  to  the  last  in  denying  their  guilt. 
The  exception  was  that  ot  one  commissioner,  who 
In  the  midst  of  the  trial  changed  his  plea  from 
“  not  guilty  ”  to  “  guilty,”  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  court.  The  court’s  mercy  In  his 
case  has  not  yet  been  made  known,  but  his  eleven 
companions  in  wholesale  stealing  (besides  two 
boodlers  convicted  on  a  separate  trial)  were  last 
night  found  guilty.  The  verdict,  which  was  a  com¬ 
promise  one,  and  not  all  which  justice  required, 
was  a  thousand  dollars  fine  for  each  of  four  of 
them,  and  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  for  each 
of  the  remaining  seven.  Inadequate  as  the  verdict 

is,  yet  it  is  a  substantial  victory  for  justice.  When 
sentence  is  passed  upon  the  twelve  boodlers  there 
will  be  so  many  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  Coup- 
ty  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  verdict  will 
teach  their  successors  some  wholesome  lessons  as 
to  the  importance  of  honesty  and  fidelity  in  the 
administration  of  public  trusts. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Chicago  courts  and 
juries  have  not  been  found  wanting  within  the  last 
year  or  two  in  meting  out  justice  to  influential 
criminals.  Mackin,  who  sought  by  fraud  to  de¬ 
feat  the  people’s  will  a^  expressed  at  the  ballot- 
box,  was  the  first  to  find  that  the  law  was  stronger 
than  he.  Then  came  the  Anarchist  verdict;  then 
the  conviction  of  McGarlglo  and  McDonald,  the 
former  of  whom  has  escaped  to  Canada  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  Sheriff’s  leniency,  which  was 
hardly  less  than  criminal;  and  then  lastly  this 
omnibus  trial,  which  has  resulted  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  eleven  and  confession  yf  guilt  on  the  part 
of  one.  Chicago  has  a  good  many  rogues,  but  it 
manages  to  make  some  of  the  worst  of  them 
“  feel  the  halter  draw.” 

The  Unexampled  Drought. 

The  season  has  been  remarkable  for  intense 
and  protracted  heat,  and  for  a  drought  which  for 
extent  and  severity  has  probably  never  been  paral¬ 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In  many  and 
largo  sections  the  crops  have  not  simply  failed, 
they  have  been  burned  up  in  the  continuous  heat. 
Streams  and  ponds  which  never  failed  before  have 
dried  up.  Much  trouble  is  experienced  In  many 
places  to  find  water  for  stock  which,  the  pasturage 
having  failed,  have  to  be  fed  as  in  Winter.  In  all 
of  Northern  Illinois,  In  Eastern  Iowa,  and  through¬ 
out  Wisconsin  the  drought  has  been  most  severe, 
though  it  is  not  confined  to  this  wide  and  usually 
fruitful  territory.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  the 
total  rain-fall  for  the  last  fourteen  weeks  has  prob¬ 
ably  not  been  one  inch.  Is  It  to  a  chance  hap¬ 
pening  in  nature  that  we  are  to  refer  this  wide 
spread  and  disastrous  drought  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather 
the  work  of  Him  who  “  turneth  a  fruitful  field  in¬ 
to  barrenness  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that 
dwell  therein?”  To  Him  then  should  the  people 
look  for  relief,  as  the  prophet  Zechailah  directs, 
saying  “Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  In  the  time  of  the 
latter  rain ;  so  the  Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds, 
and  give  them  showers  of  rain,  to  every  one  grass 
in  the  field.”  “Great  droughts  in  Summer  last¬ 
ing  till  towards  the  end  of  August,”  says  Lord 
Bacon,  “  do  portend  a  pestilent  Summer  the  year 
following”;  but  between  these  two  fearful  visita¬ 
tions  he  interposes  a  merciful  one  by  saying  that 
“a  very  frosty  Winter  seldom  succeedeth  such 
droughts.” 

Church  Edifices — How  to  Build  Them. 

Two  of  our  prosperous  and  growing  congrega¬ 
tions  on  the  North  Side  are  now  wrestling  with 
this  question  and  this  great  task.  The  question 
they  are  likely  to  settle  right,  and  the  task  they 
are  in  the  way  of  successfully  and  speedily  accom¬ 
plishing.  One  of  these  churches  is  the  Fullerton- 
avenue.  This  church,  organized  pot  long  after 
the  removal  of  the  McCormick  Seminary  from 
New  Albany  to  Chicago,  has  been  greatly  prosper¬ 
ed  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyle  for 
the  last  two  years.  Their  church  edifice  is  poor, 
too  small,  and  otherwise  unsuitable  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  congregation.  Hence  they  resolved  to  build, 
and  a  new  edifice,  beautiful  and  commodious,  is 
now  well  under  way,  with  the  prospect  that  it  will 
be  fully  enclosed  by  next  November. 

The  other  congregation  is  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  near  the  Seminary,  which  was  organiz¬ 
ed  two  years  ago  last  May  under  Dr.  Breed,  then 
and  now  pastor.  This  church  built  a  chapel  the 
same  Summer  it  was  organized,  containing  admira¬ 
ble  Sunday-school  and  lecture-rooms.  The  church 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  now  the  congregation 
are  moving  to  erect  a  large  and  beautiful  church 
edifice.  Dr.  Breed  is  wisely  concerned  that  no 
“  counterfeit  charity  ”  shall  be  built  into  the  new 
walls  of  the  Lord’s  house,  and  therefore  he  does 
not  want  any  money  for  the  new  building  which  Is 
raised  by  church  fairs,  festivals,  suppers,  or  lawn 
fetes.  In  other  words,  ho  does  not  want  any  of 
these  things,  except  It  be  in  the  way  of  purely  so¬ 
cial  entertainments,  and  not  as  schemes  for  rais¬ 
ing  money.  He  is  right — emphatically  right.  No 
church,  rich  or  poor — and  Dr.  Breed's  is  not  poor 
— can  afford  to  Invoke  such  “helps,”  which  in 
reality  are  always  hindrances  to  the  Lord’s  work. 
When  one  thinks  of  it,  how  many helps”  there 
are,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  e.specially  in  the 
Sunday-school,  which  are  anything  but  that ' 

Sapient  Literary  Critic*. 

Of  a  denizen  of  “  the  rowdy  West  ”  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  can  be  expected  than  that  he  should  mock, 
whenever  there  is  anything  to  mock  at  in  the  slips 
made  by  discerning  critics  living  in  the  pious  and 
cultured  East.  For,  though  It  may  look  like  ir¬ 
reverence,  and  even  like  down-right  Impiety  to  say 

it,  yet  these  critics  do,  like  Jupiter,  sometimes 
nod.  Here  are  some  remarkable  and  ludicrous 
instances.  The  Critic  not  long  ago  published  a 
review  of  a  novel  by  Major  Joseph  Kirkland  of 
Chicago.  It  was  a  review,  however,  of  the  first 
draft  of  that  novel  in  manuscript,  and  not  at  all  of 
the  book  in  which  it  appeared  as  rewritten,  great¬ 
ly  changed,  and  practically  a  new  and  different 
work,  Quito  recently  The  New  York  Sun,  “  which 
shines  for  all,”  shed  a  remarkable  light  upon  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  a  new  book  publish-  i 
ed  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &,  Co.,  and  entitled  Shake-  i 
spearo  and  the  Primrose  Criticism.  As  a  piece  oil 
literary  and  historical  criticism  It  Is  keen 
bright.  The  author’s  name  is  not  given,  but  tnV 
solar  critic  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  th^ 
secret  of  its  authorship,  and  ascribes  it  to  JamesI 
Russell  Lowell.  Albeit  the  chief  object  of  the 
book  Is  to  show,  as  it  does  very  conclusively,  that 
Mr.  Lowell's  theory  that  Shakespeare  did  not  wrlto'^ 
Richard  III. — a  theory  which  he  developed  in  his 
famous  substitute  lecture  before  the  Union  League 
Club  of  Chicago — is  untenable  and  absurd.  But 
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most  amazing  of  all  Is  the  delicious  criticism  of 
The  Independent  upon  the  same  work.  In  its 
issue  for  J  uly  28,  this  journal  tells  its  readers  how 
“  Mr.  Lowell  pours  out  his  keen  and  inexhaustible 
wit”  in  this  book,  how  his  “learning  is  unim¬ 
peachable,  but  never  betrays  him  into  heavy  ped¬ 
antry  or  dull  criticism,”  how  “he  plays  with  the 
subject  In  the  perfection  of  knowledge,”  and  much 
more  that  is  very  funny.  “The  perfection  of 
knowledge  ”  of  this  book  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  the  writer  of  this  criticism  of  it.  Evidently  he 
has  not  only  not  read  it,  but  has  not  even  looked 
into  it  enough  to  find  out  what  the  author,  who  is 
not  James  R  ussell  Lowell,  undertook  to  do  and 
has  done.  The  critic  has,  however,  by  happy 
guess-work,  given  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  au^or  has  done  his 
work.  The  real,  clerical  author  need  not  feel 
slighted  that  his  work  is  ascribed  to  ^r.  Lowell, 
or  that  The  Independent  should  say  of  it  that 
“one  will  have  to  search  far  to  find  anything 
more  complete  of  its  kind.”  For  once  “  the  rowdy 
West”  is  abashed,  and  bows  in  awe  before  such 
superior  learning  and  literary  acumen. 

Clement. 


•hlcago,  Ill.,  Aug.  6, 188  7. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  General  Assembly  which  met  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  May  28,  1885,  appointed  a  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  hundredth  General  Assembly. 
A  cireular  has  been  sent  to  the  ministers  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  our  Church  giving  an  account  of  a  popular 
meeting  at  the  General  Assembly  at  Omaha,  and 
suggesting  topics  for  a  series  of  historic  sermons 
and  addresses  to  be  delivered  in  the  churches  by 
the  ministry  and  laity  as  early  during  the  year  as 
will  best  secure  the  objects  of  this  centennial  cel¬ 
ebration.  The  action  of  successive  General  As¬ 
semblies  will  be  found  for  1885  (see  Minutes  pp. 
628,  698) ;  for  1886  (pp.  16,  17) ;  and  for  1887  in  the 
reported  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
in  the  Minutes  when  published  (for  the  first  Fri¬ 
day  P.  M.).  The  programmes  for  the  celebration 
in  Philadelphia  in  1888,  both  for  our  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  Southern  Assembly,  have  been 
adopted  and  published. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  Session  will  secure  a  lib¬ 
eral  subscription  towards  the  $1,000,000  for  the 
Permanent  Fund  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Re¬ 
lief.  The  money  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Centenary  Fund.  Each  church  and  in¬ 
dividual  is  expected  to  select  such  additional  ob¬ 
jects  for  memorial  contributions  as  may  seem  to 
themselves  best.  The  objects  proper  are  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  published  in  the 
Minutes,  and  are  described  in  the  circular  referred 
to.  Contributions  to  these  objects  may  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  several  treasuries  for  which  they 
are  intended,  and  the  amounts  should  be  certified 
to  the  office  of  this  Committee.  The  names  of  all 
contributors,  with  the  amounts  given  by  them  to 
any  of  these  objects,  should  also  be  forwarded  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  that  a  record  of  the 
same  may  be  made.  These  records  will  be  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Library  at 
Philadelphia.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  cen¬ 
tennial  donations  are  special,  and  do  not  include 
the  necessary  annual  contributions  in  support  of 
the  Boards  of  the  Church,  which  should  be  in¬ 
creased  if  possible.  Subscription  cards  will  be 
furnished  from  this  office  free  to  all  ministers  and 
Sessions  who  will  apply  for  them.  In  these  cards 
space  is  left  below  the  Relief  Fund  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  other  objects.  The  last  Assembly  urged 
Sessions  to  take  subscriptions  and  not  collections. 
Please  send  promptly  for  the  cards. 

Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.D., 

Cbalrman  Executive  Oimmittee. 

Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 

Treasurer  Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  George  C.  Heckman,  D.D., 

Cor.  Secretary  Executive  Committee. 

Office,  Elm  and  Eighth  streets,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ASBURT  PARK. 

The  Seaside  Assembly  is  in  session  at  Key  East. 
The  auditorium,  the  Normal  Sunday-school  room, 
and  the  Kindergarten,  are  well  fitted  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  designed,  and  daily  services  are  held  in  them. 
Dr.  Wayland  of  Philadelphia  lectured  on  “  The 
Dead  Hand,”  bearing  hard  against  legacies  and 
bequests.  He  said  if  the  right  to  dispose  of  prop¬ 
erty  by  will  was  set  aside,  owners  of  property 
would  become  their  own  executors.  In  the  Normal 
Bible-clas-s,  Prof.  Pullan  discussed  the  Old  Testa- 


and  German  citizenship,  is  a  “  no-llcense  "  town. 
We  wish  that  those  who  are  so  indifferent  to  the 
support  of  our  German  seminaries,  and  so  de¬ 
spondent  regarding  the  problems  of  immigration, 
could  study  the  lessons  afforded  by  such  fields. 

Given  such  Christian  workmen  as  Revs.  Bentley 
and  Reinhard  and  such  churches  are  possible  eve¬ 
rywhere. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY. 

Chautauqua,  N.  T.,  Aug.  4,  1887. 

The  fourteenth  annual  Chautauqua  Assembly 
began  its  session  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The 
number  in  attendance  was  greater  than  at  the 
opening  in  any  previous  year.  The  amphitheatre, 
capable  of  holding  six  thousand  people,  was  filled 
to  overfiowing.  The  exercises  of  the  evening  com¬ 
menced  with  a  vesper  service,  in  which  the  great 
congregation  generally  took  part.  Dr.  Vincent  and 
President  Miller  gave  the  greetings  and  welcome 
of  the  Assembly  management,  and  brief  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Secretary  Duncan  of  Syracuse, 
Prof.  Fairbairn  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  Rev.  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land  of  Canada,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning  and  Prof. 
Sherwln  of  Boston,  and  several  other  speakers. 
The  grounds  and  the  lake  were  handsomely  illu¬ 
minated,  and  some  brilliast  fireworks  displayed. 

A  big  fire  in  March  last  swept  down  or  up  most 
of  the  cottages  along  both  sides  of  Simpson  avenue, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  burnt  district  has  been  re¬ 
built  with  much  larger  and  handsomer  dwellings 
than  before,  and  with  wider  intervening  spaces. 
Some  of  the  rubbish,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
cleared  away.  New  buildings  in  other  portions  of 
the  grounds  have  been  erected.  The  largest  new 
building  of  the  past  year,  however,  is  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  It  is  150  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide, 
two  stories  high,  and  of  a  blended  oriental  and 
Moorish  style  of  architecture,  I  should  judge. 
The  class-rooms  and  halls  are  ample  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  outlook  over  lake  and  landscape  is 
very  beautiful.  The  area  of  the  grounds  has  also 
recently  been  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  thirty- 
five  acres  on  the  southeast,  and  fronting  along  the 
lake,  doubtless  speedily  to  be  occupied  by  neat 
cottages,  with  some  statelier  edifices  among  them. 

The  July  session  of  the  Chautauqua  Convocation 
is  termed  “  The  Teachers  Retreat.”  It  is  mainly 
occupied  with  studies  in  education,  languages,  and 
literature.  The  number  of  enrolled  scholars  in 
the  regular  departments  has  increased  from  about 
200  three  years  ago  to  800  the  present  season. 
But  this  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  many 
visitors  more  transient  at  this  Summer  city.  In 
1884  the  gate  tariff  during  the  month  of  July  indi¬ 
cated  30,000  admissions;  in  1885,  40,000;  in  1886, 
60,000;  in  1887,  nearly  75,000  admissions.  Of 
course  this  record  includes  the  coming  and  going 
many  times  of  the  same  persons ;  yet  with  them 
were  the  large  number  of  those  who  made  single 
visits  only. 

The  wide  area  from  which  the  multitude  are 
gathered  here,  is  sometimes  strikingly  manifest. 
I  notice  on  the  register  of  the  Congregational 
House  that  there  were  enrolled  within  twenty-four 
hours  past  names  of  persons  whose  residences  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  order :  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands ; 
Huntington,  West  Virginia;  Montreal,  Canada; 
Norwalk,  Conn. ;  Aurora,  Neb. — Christian  believ¬ 
ers,  though  dwelling  so  far  apart,  yet  of  the  same 
denominational  household  of  faith. 

The  range  and  style  and  topics  of  the  public 
lectures,  recitations,  and  music,  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental,  do  not  differ  greatly  this  year  from 
preceding  years.  The  original  Sunday-school 
feature  of  the  Assembly  is  still  thoroughly  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  methods  of  normal  class  instruc¬ 
tion  are,  I  think,  now  more  completely  efficient 
and  systematic  than  ever  before. 

There  is  much  about  Chautauqua,  both  village 
and  lake,  that  reminds  me  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
its  similar  location  on  the  western  border  and  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Seneca  Lake.  “  Beautiful  for  situation  ” 
are  both  places  of  habitation ;  the  lakes  have  similar 
appearing  environments  of  ascending  borders,  cuL 
tivated  fields,  forest  groupings,  substantial  farm¬ 
houses  like  unto  those  which  you  and  I,  Mr.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  so  often  looked 
out  upon  when  we  were  boys  together  in  that  same 
Geneva  in  “days  lang  syne.” 

I  don’t  marvel  that  of  those  who  have  been  here 
once,  so  many  of  them  come  again  and  again,  to 
find  pleasure  and  profit  and  refreshment  amidst 
these  helpful  surroundings.  S.  Mills  Day. 


THE  TERRITORIES. 

Indian  Church  Organized. — In  the  missionary 
tours  of  Drs.  Riggs  and  Williamson  twenty  years 
ago,  no  wilder  Indians  were  met  with  than  the 
Lower  Brules,  In  the  neighborhood  of  White  River, 
where  we  put  up  with  Jud  Lamoure,  the  adventur¬ 
ous  and  sole  employe  of  the  Government  in  that 
region;  and  who  used  to  entertain  us  by  pointing 
out  to  us  the  bullet  holes  in  his  cabin  door,  and 
narrating  the  incidents  connected  therewith.  But 
the  seed  cast  upon  the  ruffled  waters  has  at  last 
borne  fruit.  Through  the  direct  efforts  of  our  na¬ 
tive  teachers.  Rev.  Henry  Selwyn  and  Peter 
lyuduza,  a  company  of  believers  has  been  gather¬ 
ed.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1887,  a  committee  of 
Dakota  Presbytery  organized  among  this  peor»le 
the  church  of  White  River,  composed  of  twenty- , 
five  converted  Brules.  John  Ducks,  Magaksica  ' 
and  Moses  Shunkaoyekahkmanl  were  ordained 
elders.  The  meetings  held  in  the  dirt-covered 
cabin  of  one  of  the  converts  were  crowded,  and 
many  others  are  inquiring  about  the  way  of  life. 

John  P.  Williamson. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker. — This  eminent  Congrega¬ 
tional  preacher  and  writer  of  the  City  Temple,  ! 
London,  is  soon  to  sail  for  this  country,  where  it 
is  expected  he  will  remain  for  some  months — 
meantime  delivering  this  year’s  course  of  Yale  Di¬ 
vinity  Lectures,  and  a  special  eulogy  upon  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  we  take  it,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  many  British  admir¬ 
ers.  It  seems  to  be  expected  that  he  will  also  sup¬ 
ply  Plymouth  pulpit  for  a  time,  and  a  call  to  be¬ 
come  Mr.  Beecher’s  succfessor  is  even  hinted  at. 
Dr.  Parker’s  routine  of  services  includes  a  mid- 
week  lecture,  and  this  was  delivered  to  a  full 
house  at  the  City  Temple  on  Thursday  noon,  July 
28th,  his  last  in  London  for  the  present.  Of  the 
service  of  the  previous  Sabbath  evening,  the  last 
Christian  World  to  hand  says :  The  service  of  last 
Sunday  evening  was  a  memoralde  occasion  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  history  of  the  City  Temple,  for  it 
had  been  announced  that  it  was  to  be  Dr.  Parker’s 
last  service  with  his  congregation  before  his  visit 
to  America.  Some  time  before  half-past  six  there 
was  a  crowd  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
and  by  seven  o’clock  the  spacious  building  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  extent — aisles,  gallery  stairs, 
dais,  and  in  fact  every  available  space  being  occu¬ 
pied.  The  Doctor  Is  a  most  punctual  man,  and 
precisely  at  the  stroke  of  seven  the  voluntary  ends, 
and  the  people  all  rise  to  intone  the  confession 
with  a  free  organ  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Minshall. 
In  churches  this  is  usually  gabbled  by  a  choir  of 
men  and  boys  in  a  very  business-like  way ;  but  here 
every  one  seems  to  join,  and  the  fine  effect  thus 
produced  thrills  one  at  once.  During  the  singing 
the  Doctor  appears  in  the  pulpit — which  by  the 
way  is  ornamented  by  a  splendid  basket  of  beauti¬ 
ful  roses,  accompanied  by  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  flags.  After  a  short  prayer,  that  grand  hymn 
(and  most  suituable  to  the  occasion),  “O  God,  our 
help  in  ages  past,”  was  announced,  and  very  heart¬ 
ily  sung.  Dr.  Parker  then  read  part  of  John  x, 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  effective  anthem,  “  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega”;  the  words  were  very  wise¬ 
ly  printed  on  the  hymn  papers,  *a  copy  of  which  is 
put  into  every  person’s  hand.  After  prayer  and 
another  hymn,  as  heartily  sung  as  the  others,  the 
Doctor  announced  as  his  text  John  x.  19:  “Tliere 
was  a  division,  therefore,  again  among  the  Jews 
for  these  sayings  ” ;  and  for  rather  over  half  an 
hour  he  kept  his  large  congregation  enthralled 
with  his  eloquence  and  earnestness.  It  was  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  sermons,  plain,  practi¬ 
cal,  and  within  the  capacity  of  his  most  ignorant 
hearer.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  a 
fair  epitome  of  the  discourse.  I  will  only  say  that 
In  referring  to  preaching,  he  was  very  severe  upoi' 
hearers  who  would  “  swallow  a  million  parables,” 
but  would  not  stand  the  application  of  one  of 
them.  People  liked  preaching  so  long  as  it  did  not 
affect  them ;  but  if  the  preacher  pointed  out  their 
dishonest  practices  in  trade,  it  would  be  his  fi¬ 
nancial  ruin.  Aftei'the  sermon  the  offertory  was  ! 
taken,  during  which  an  exquisite  solo  w’as  sung  by 
a  young  lady  in  the  choir.  The  Doctor  announced 
that  his  final  service  would  take  place  on  Thurs¬ 
day  (to-day)  at  12  o’clock.  The  final  hymn,  “  For-  i 
ward  be  our  watchword,”  having  been  most  vigor¬ 
ously  sung,  the  benediction  was  pronounced. 
Many  people,  no  doubt,  left  the  building  with  the  , 
same  thought  that  passed  through  my  mind,  viz : 
Has  this  been  the  Doctor’s  last  sermon  as  regular 
pastor  of  the  church  ?  But  looking  at  the  congre¬ 
gation,  at  the  building — in  fact  taking,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  whole  horizon  into  my  view — I  could 
not  see  anything  to  tempt  him  to  leave  his  present  l 
sphere.  The  prayer  of  many  a  soul  is  that  he  may  ] 
bo  thoroughly  reUeshed  by  his  well-deserved  holi¬ 
day,  and  that  he  may  return  in  the  Spring  of  next 
year  to  resume  his  work  in  the  City  of  the  World, 
and  also  that  he  may  have  health  and  strength  to 
carry  on  his  great  work  lor  many  years  to  come. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Parker  Intend  sailing  for  .Ameri¬ 
ca  on  Aug.  20,  and  tlie  Doctor  told  his  congrega¬ 
tion  on  Sunday  tliat  it  was  ills  intention  to  resume 
his  work  in  London  on  the  second  Sunday  in  April, 
1888.  B.  A. 

fl'HE  Leading  Spirit.— .According  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  a  certain  clergyman  wrote  to  a  friend  tlie 
other  day  asking  who  was  tlie  leading  spirit  in  a 
certain  pastorless  church  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  evidently  desiring  to 
name  somebody  as  a  candidate.  The  answer  came 
back  next  day  on  a  postal :  “  The  leading  spirit  in 
that  church  is  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  parish  committee  is  so-and-so.” 


THE  LATK  MRS.  BVRGKSS. 


I  direction  suspected  by  few.  Modest  and 

I  refiriDg  In  disposition,  affectionate  in  nature,  and  god-  I 
:  ly  in  life,  his  departure  to  his  heavenly  home  leaves  a 
vacancy  here  hard  to  fill.  For  himself  he  has  now  I 
realized  what  he  hud  anticipated,  and  recorded  in  some 
lines  which  have  been  found,  written  we  know  not 

when,  one  verse  of  which  reads _ 

“  When  I  this  tenement  of  ‘  clay  ’ 

Have  drop’d,  to  rise  and  soar  away 
Where  night  is  tost  in  endless  day. 

And  Jesus  reigns  with  boundless'sway, 

I  shall  be  satisfied.” 

A.  L.  Benton. 

Hammond— Miss  T.  8.  Hammond,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  J. 
H.  McCollum  of  Ludlngton,  Mich.,  died  at  their  resi¬ 
dence  on  Sabbath,  July  31st,  1887,  In  her  80th  year. 
She  was  born  in  Seneca  county.  New  York,  has  resided 
in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  forty  years,  and  at  Ludington  for 
the  past  five  years.  She  j"ined  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  twenty,  and  has  for  sixty  years  been  a  growing, 
benevolent,  and  earnest  Christian.  She  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  assisting  the  needy,  and  to  bringing 
sinners  to  Jesus  Christ.  Her  Bible  study  has  armed 
her  with  truth.  Her  prayers  have  been  prevailing  in- 
terces-sions.  Her  faith  has  matured  beyond  doubts,  and 
her  conscientious  living  has  kept  her  Christian  assur¬ 
ance  bri^t.  We  discover  more  of  her  deep  piety  in 
review.  The  sunset  of  the  Christian  unveils  the  scene 
of  richer  virtues.  Her  joyful  victory  was  clear  amidst 
suffering,  and  is  encouragement  to  others  to  press  for¬ 
ward  with  stronger  faith.  After  an  evening  funeral 
service  at  their  residence,  the  burial  was  at  Hillsdale, 
Michigan.  h. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  econcmical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  bo  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cam.  Royal,  Bakino  Powder  Co.,  lOC  Wall  St.,  N.T. 


ON’T 

Allow  Tour  Clothing,  Paint,  or 
Wood- work  washed  in  the  old 
rubbing,  twisting,  wrecking  way. 
Join  that  large  army  of  sensi¬ 
ble,  economical  people,  who 
from  experience  have  learned  that  James 
Pyle’s  pearline,  used  as  directed  on  each  pack¬ 
age,  saves  time,  labor,  rubbing,  wear,  and  tear. 

Your  clothes  are  worn  out  more  by  washing 
than  wearing.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  try 
Pearline. 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  York, 

For  sale  by  all  grocers.  I 


The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Business  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Union  Missionary  Colportaye  ana 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  cooperation  and  the 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gkispel  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

June  Slst,  1887. 


IIMTED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

No.  49  Wall  Street. 


meat  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  reunion  of  the  chaplains  of  both  armies 
and  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Oommission  at  Ocean  Grove,  is  not  largely  attend¬ 
ed  by  men  who  saw  service  and  had  experience  in 
the  work  as  Good  Samaritans  and  true  evangelists 
at  the  front.  The  honored  President  and  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  Christian  Commission,  George  H.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  owing  to  sickness,  failed  to  attend.  His  place 
was  filled  by  Bishop  Fallows  of  Chicago,  first  a 
private,  then  an  officer  in  the  Union  Army,  now  a 
leader  in  the  sacramental  host,  laboring  earnestly 
for  God  and  humanity. 

Rev.  W.  Jones,  D.D.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  chap¬ 
lain  under  Gens.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  made 
a  very  impressive  and  Interesting  address  on  Christ 
in  the  Camp ;  or,  Religion  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
He  stated  that  during  the  war  there  were  at  least 
15,000  conversions  in  Lee’s  army,  and  150,000  in 
the  whole  Confederate  Army. 

The  audiences  in  the  evenings  crowd  the  vast 
auditorium,  listening  with  fixed  attention  to  the 
rehearsal  of  incidents  and  facts  illustrating  the 
work,  and  showing  the  results  of  the  Christian 
Commission,  the  abounding  liberality  of  its  sup¬ 
porters,  and  the  earnest,  self-sacrificing  labors  of 
its  5000  delegates,  lay  and  clerical,  in  the  camps, 
the  hospitals,  and  on  the  battlefields.  The  cash 
contributions  amounted  to  $2,524,572 ;  and  in  stores 
and  religious  literature,  nearly  $3,000,000.  1,446,748 
Bibles  and  Testaments ,  and  1,370,000  hymnbooks 
were  distributed,  besides  library  books  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  religious  newspapers. 

The  meetings  are  still  in  progress  with  Increased 
Interest.  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  President,  and  many  fervent  prayers  have 
been  offered  for  his  recovery,  and  the  lengthening 
out  of  his  useful  and  noble  life  for  many  years  to 
eome.  B.  W,  C. 

Aug.  6,  1887. 


A  GERMAN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  “Der  Presbyterlaner  ”  of  Dubuque  we  find  a 
brief  account  of  the  little  German  Presbyterian 
church  at  Forreston,  Hi.  This  church  it  seems 
was  organized  hy  Rev.  John  Bentley  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  about  twenty  years  ago.  Having  been 
a  chaplain  during  the  war,  this  brother,  at  its  close, 
was  ready  for  any  field  to  which  his  Master  might 
direct  him  ;  and  here  he  found  it,  in  a  little  com¬ 
pany  of  Frieslanders,  thirteen  all  told,  who  with¬ 
out  any  definite  form  of  worship  had  assembled 
themselves  for  God’s  service.  All  were  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  the  outlook  was  discouraging, 
for  intemperance  and  worse  forms  of  vice  were  far 
too  common  in  the  neighborhood. 

Pastor  Bentley  labored  with  this  flock  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years.  Rev.  A.  W.  Reinhard  being  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  to-day  there  is  a  self-supporting  mem¬ 
bership  of  106,  a  Sunday-school  of  seventy-five 
pupils,  and  annual  gifts  to  all  our  principal  Boards. 
Indeed,  during  the  past  ten  years  this  German 
church  has  given  $1,525  to  denominational  benevo¬ 
lences,  and  not  less  than  $400  or  $500  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  School  for  Ministers  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Better  than  this,  the  character  of  the  entire 
community  has  been  leavened,  and  the  village 
upon  whose  outskirts  the  church  Is  located,  For- 
reeton,  although  largely  a  town  of  foreign  bom 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

South  Framingham,  Mas.s.  —  Mr.  E.  E.  Reed, 
a  middler  of  Princeton  Seminary,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  in  this  field  for  a  few  weeks,  and  as  a  partial 
result  of  his  labors,  thirteen  members  were  receiv¬ 
ed  Sabbath,  July  31.  Eight  of  these  were  receiv¬ 
ed  on  profession.  This  accession  has  greatly 
cheered  the  young  congregation,  which  has  just 
called  Rev.  J.  W.  Flagg  to  the  pastorate. 

NEW  YORK. 

Youngstown.  —  Licentiate  Thomas  E.  Calvert 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  at  Youngstown,  N. 
Y.,  July  28th,  1887. 

Dundee. — The  Rev.  W.  H.  Tracy,  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  whose  pastoral  relation  with  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  was  noticed  last  week,  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  July  31st,  before  the  united  con¬ 
gregations  of  the  four  Protestant  churches  of  Dun¬ 
dee.  A  series  of  very  ajipropriate  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion,  expressive  of  their  love  and  admiration  for 
both  minister  and  wife.  The  best  wishes,  not  only 
of  his  own  congregation,  but  of  all  the  churches 
and  community  of  Dundee  will  follow  Mr.  Tracy 
during  his  vacation  and  into  his  new  pastorate  at 
Albany,  of  the  Third  Reformt>d  Church,  sometime 
in  September.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  have  en¬ 
deared  themselves  to  the  citizens  of  Dundee  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  among  them,  and  their  friends  are 
truly  legion  whom  they  li-ave  behind.  Messrs.  C. 
P.  McLean  and  Lyman  Reeder  were  commissioners 
to  represent  thechurch  at  Presbytery  on  July  27th, 
when  these  pleasant  relations  were  formally  dis¬ 
solved. 

Cazenovia.  —  Lately  the  congregation  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cazetiovia  listened 
to  two  admirable  sermons  from  Dr.  Spaulding,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  and  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse.  Like  all  good 
Vermonters  reared  among  its  mountains,  and  dally 
conversant  with  its  sublime  scenery,  lie  retains  a 
warm  affection  for  his  native  State.  Vermont  ex¬ 
ports  many  valuable  articles,  tlie  product  of  her 
farms  and  various  industries;  but  when  she  sends 
forth  to  the  world  such  men  as  Dr.  Spaulding,  firm 
as  the  granite  of  lier  hills,  polished  ,as  under  the 
hand  of  the  artisan,  and  dominated  by  a  loving 
spirit,  we  have  her  very  best  products.  x. 

NEW^  JERSEY. 

Newark. — TUo  tnistees  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Newark,  are  about  to  make  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  organ  compartment  and  rear  gallery 
to  accommodate  the  new  organ,  which  is  to  be  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  city.  'The  rear  wall  of  the 
tower  is  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  tower  there  will 
be  supported  by  heavy  iron  girders,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  a  larger  space  for  the  organ,  and  the  gallery 
will  also  be  altered  to  accommodate  the  choir. 
Mr.  Wood  is  the  architect  in  charge  of  these  con¬ 
templated  Improvements. 

NEBRASKA. 

Nelson. — Rev.  W.  Henry  Niles,  for  eleven  years 
a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  Texas,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nelson,  Nebraska,  and 
enters  upon  his  pastoral  work  there  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  August.  The  church  of  Jacksboro, 
Texas,  to  which  he  has  ministered  with  great  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  several  years,  give  him  up  with  much 
reluctance,  and  their  consent  was  only  granted  on 
consideration  of  the  need  of  a  change  of  climate 
for  Mrs.  Niles. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  held  a  pro  re 
nata  meeting  at  St.  Paul,  N.  b.,  July  14th,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  request  of  Rev.  Fre<i  Johnston  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  pastoral  relation  between  himself 
and  the  St.  Paul  church,  in  order  that  he  might 
accept  a  call  to  the  Holdrege  church.  After 
learning  the  earnest  protest  of  the  church  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  St.  Paul  against  the  proposed  action,  the 
Presbytery  decided  unanimously  not  to  break  up 
a  relationship  so  harmonious  as  that  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  pastor  and  people  at  St.  Paul.  s.  c.  ' 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilson  Burgess, 
widow  of  the  late  John  Burgess  of  East  Oiange, 
N.  J.,  is  a  bereavement  not  only  to  her  large  circle 
of  kinship,  but  to  the  entire  community.  Among 
the  throng  that  gathered  at  her  funeral  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Aug.  2d,  were  some  who  came  hundreds  of ; 
miles  to  express  their  gratitude  for  some  kindness  j 
received  at  her  hands,  or  their  appreciation  of  the  i 
rare  and  helpful  excellence  of  her  character.  Few  i 
private  lives  have  radiated  so  wide  an  infiuenee,  j 
and  few  persons  have  attached  so  many  others  to  \ 
themselves  in  grateful  recollection.  While  not  a  i 
leader  in  the  so-called  “  activities  ”  of  chureli  or  j 
social  life,  Mrs.  Burgess  possessed  a  beauty  of 
character  that  fascinated  all  who  knew  her.  Its 


Capital  and  Snrplngy 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

This  Ctompany  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee, 
INTEREST  ALIiOWEO  ON  DEPOSITS, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  five 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whole 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccnatomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  a# 
well  08  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  And  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

•lOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 


depth  was  revealed  by  its  transparency,  and  every 
one  appreciated  her  to  the  extent  in  which  they 
could  appreciate  moral  excellence  anywhere.  Even  i 
strangers  remarked  of  her  face  that  it  was  “a^ 
benediction  ” ;  it  was  intensely  and  tenderly  hii- 1 
man,  yet  suffused  with  something  sugge-stive  of , 
the  celestial  power  wldch  was  the  open  secret  of , 
her  daily  life.  It  did  not  seem  that  any  grei.t 
change  would  be  needed  for  her  spirit  to  be 
'  clothed  upon  ”  with  a  spiritual  body.  Her  life 
overflowed  with  unostentatious  kindness.  The;e 
was  seldom  occasion  to  solicit  her  help  for  the 
needy  about  her,  for  she  anticipated  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  doing  good,  and  proffered  the  gift  or  tlie 
act  of  service  which  only  generous  interest  would 
have  thought  of.  Her  biography  can  never  be 
written,  the  material  for  it  is  scattered  among  so 
many  hearts,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  .sacredly 
kept  in  private  memories.  | 

We  are  confident  that  many  readers  of  The  j 
Evangelist  will  follow  this  brief  notice  of  Mrs.  j 
Burgess  with  delightful  reminiscences  of  their  | 
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DAN  H. ARNOLD. 
THOMAS  8LOOOMB, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT. 
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BROWN  BROTHERS  &  G0„ 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  AND  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans- 


own,  and  that  to  them  heaven  will  seem  richer 
since  this  radiant  one  has  entered  it.  L. 


IDIEX). 

Bentley— At  Montrose,  Pa.,  Augu.st  1, 1887,  Geoboe 
V.  Bentley,  aged  74  years. 

The  Presbjterian  Church  of  Montrose  has  sustained 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  elder  George  V.  Bentley, 
and  the  loss  is  shared  by  the  community.  Born  iit 
Cairo,  N.  Y..  when  he  was  but  two  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Forest  Lake,  a  few  miles  distant  from  this 
place.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  came  here  to  learn 
the  jeweller  s  trade.  At  twenty  he  engaged  in  the  drug 
business,  continuing  also  to  work  at  his  trade.  After¬ 
ward  for  many  years  he  was  in  the  dry  goods  business. 
At  the  organization  of  the  National  Bank  he  was  chosen 
director,  afterward  vice-president,  and  then  for  two 
years  president,  which  office  he  resigned  two  years 
ago.  In  all  those  places  he  was  the  same  careful, 
thorough,  reliable,  and  successful  business  man.  He 
professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  united  with  the  Cliun  h 
fifty-two  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  its 
most  consistent,  faithful  members.  For  twenty-one 
years  he  has  been  one  of  its  most  wise  and  trusted 
elders.  His  place  was  seldom  vacant  in  the  church 
or  prayer  meeting.  He  loved  the  Church  with  a  warm 
affection.  When  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  his 
mind  wandered  with  regard  to  other  things,  it  con¬ 
tinued  clear  when  Christ  or  His  Church  was  the  theme.  , 
He  could  conduct  family  woiship  to  edification,  and  , 
with  strict  propriety,  when  Incapable  of  attending  to 
any  Imsiness.  The  last  time  he  was  able  to  do  this  I 
was  after  he  began  to  have  those  restless  nights,  which  j 
were  so  distressing  to  him,  and  which  had  a  very  un¬ 
favorable  effect  upon  his  mind,  and  ho  prayed  that  he 
might  have  a  good  night’s  rest,  and  then  he  inc’.uded  | 
all  the  dear  ones  of  the  family  in  the  petition,  and  then  { 
the  pastor,  and  the  elders,  and  all  the  members  of  the  ' 
church,  that  they  all  might  have  a  good  night's  rest.  I 
He  was  a  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  from  its  first 
issue,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  its  columns. 
Some  of  his  contributions  were  without  name,  and 
some  writings  found  since  his  death,  indicate  an  abil- 


fers  of  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

THE 

UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 

(WA8HINGTON  BUILDING) 

Ho.  1  SBOAD'W’A?,  HFW  TORS. 

Capital,  -----  $/i00,000 
Surplus,  -  _  -  -  _  $50(P,000  i 

tGGAN  C.  MURRAY,  Freiidrnt. 

EVAN  Q.  8HERMAN,  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  General  Ranking  Bnsiness. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Ofilce,  1834  Chestnut  8L,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wsnta  of  mlnlstr  rl 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  tor  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  mads  payable  to  the  order 
Of  w.  W.  HEBKBTON,  Treasurer 


THE  NEW  ORGAN  FOLIO. 

BY  HUBERT  P.  MAIM. 

THIS  new  book  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  Reed 
Organ.  It  contains  a  thorough  course  of  valuable  Instruc¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  useful  interludes  in  dllferont  keys,  pretty 
voluntaries,  pieces  especially  adapted  for  the  parlor  ai 
home;  also,  several  pages  of  songs  and  hymn  tunes.  Large 
Folio  Boards,  $1.50.  Bent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Specimen 
pages  tree. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

BIOLOW  &  M.AIK,  70  East  Ninth  Street,  New  Yoik. 

81  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  GO. 


previous  to  OPENING  THEIR  NEW  STOCK  OP  FALL 
DRESS  GOODS  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  BARGAINS: 

ONE  LINE  OF  MIXED  SUITINGS,  44  INCHES  WIDE, 
AT  75  CENTS,  FORMER  PRICE,  $1.25  PEE  YARD. 

ONE  LINE  OF  FRENCH  CANVAS  CLOTHS  50  CENTS, 
FORMER  PRICE  $1  PER  YARD.  BOTH  OF  THE  ABOVE 
LINES  ARE  ALL  WOOL,  AND  VERY  DESIRABLE. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
CAREFUL  ATTENTION. 

BBOMAY  AND  ElEVENTH  STBEET, 

e w  Y  ork. 


Ladies 

Undetwear. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  examine 
our  stock  of  these  goods  personally, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with  us.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  information  furnished,  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  eV  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 


EECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbatb  SebunI  Work. 

LECTUBtS  ON  THEOIOGT. 

By  Rev.  A.  A.  HODOE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Small  8vo,  472  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  20  cents  extra. 

MEXICO ;  PAST  AND  FSESENT. 

By  Hannah  Hoke  Johnson.  63  maps  and  illustrations. 
12mo.  Price,  $1 .50. 

PEOPLE  AND  PASTOR. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.D.  l8mo.  Price,  In  cloth, 
40  cents.  In  paper,  10  cents  net. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CONFLICT 
BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  UBOR. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  16mo,  paper  cover. 
Price,  6  cemts. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bosinrss  Snperintendrnt, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Or,  WARD  &  DRUMMOm),  116  Kassan  Street,  New  York. 


ELECTRIC  COISTEH 

Cl  RK  HAY  FF.VKII. 

No  longer  a  necessity  to  be  banished  to  the  lakes  or  moun¬ 
tains,  or  suffer  at  homo  through  August  and  September. 

Electric  Cones  cured  my  daughter  of  Hay  Fever  the  past 
two  seasons.  Mrs.  D.  Carrol,  Da]t>>n,  O. 

I  suffered  for  fourteen  years  with  Hay  Fever.  Your  Elec¬ 
tric  Cones  cured  me  lai-t  season.  Mrs.  L.  FAUBEN,  Dayton.  O. 

Your  Electric  Cones  cured  me  of  an  attack  of  Hay  Fever 
In  1886  In  a  short  time.  D.  A.  Sinclair,  Sect.  V.  M.  C.  A., 

Send  for  circular  tree.  Price  $.).  Dayton,  O. 

(Box  165.)  ELECTRIC  CONE  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

lliOO  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  2l8t,  1887. 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  President’s 
room  at  10  A.M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
Schaff,  D.  D. ,  In  Adams  Chapel ,  Thursday,  8e  pt.  22,  at  3  P.  M. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 


WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  begins  September  20th.  Rooms  are  d  rawn  by  the 
students  on  that  day.  The  opening  address  will  be  given 
by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  M.  Reid,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

For  catalogues  and  needed  Information,  address 

Prof.  J.  H.  ROBINSON,  316  Ridge  Ave.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  next  Terra  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  8th,  at 
8J  A.  M.  The  prompt  attendance  of  all  students,  old  and 
new.  Is  earnestly  requested.  The  opening  address  will  be 
delivered  In  the  Seminary  chapel  on  Thursday  evening 
by  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  cbalrman  of  the  Faculty  for  the  year. 
For  catalogues  or  other  Information,  application  may  be 
made  to  Prof.  Morris. 


ALEXANDER  INSTITUTE,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

23  miles  from  New  York  city  by  rail.  Fits  boys  for  College 
or  Busin-  8S  pursuits.  30  to  40  pupils.  5  teachers.  Board 
and  Tuition  per  annum,  $400,  For  circulars,  apply  to  the 
Principal, _ O.  K.  WlLLm.  Ph.l/. 


COTTAGE  SE3IINAKY, 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y.  For  Young  I.Adl08.  Opens 
Sept.  7th. _ Itev.  C.  W.  HAWLEY,  A.M  ,  Prlncllial. 

klNDERGARINERS  TRAINED  ■  afforded.  Address 

NURM.AL  SCHOOL,  Oswego,  New  York. _ 


MRN.  HTIIE  ANH  HAl’UHTFHM  will  re-open  their 
BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LAD1E.S  and  GIRLS 
September  lOlh,  1887.  Number  limited  to  flfleon.  Pupils 
may  remain  duriug  holidays  and  Hummer  vacation. 
Address  Mrs*  J  O*  HYDIS, 

Binghamtoii,  Jfa  Y> 


MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies, 
Nos.  6  and  8  Cast  .S3d  St.,  New  York. 

The  same  able  staff  of  Professors  and  Teachers  is  retain¬ 
ed,  with  Important  aildltlons. 

2tth  YEAR  BEGINS  OCTOBER  4. 


Rutgers  Female  College, 

54  &  56  West  5.5th  Street,  New  York. 

Forty  ninth  annual  session  opens  Sept  28.  Preparatory 
and  Boarding  Departments  and  special  Evening  classes. 

_ O.  W.  SAMSON,  D.D.,  President. _ 

€iayuoa  lake  military  academy. 

/  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B  8.,  A.M.,  Principal, Aurora,  N.Y- 

ANDOVER  THEOLUCilCAL  NE.tllN.tllY. 

PBOFESHOBS;  .Tohn  P.  Gulliver,  Rtlatiom  of  Christianity  to 
the  Secular  Sciences;  Egbert  C.  Smyth.  Church  History;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetoric  arid  Pastoral  Theology ;  John 
Phelps  Taylor.  Biblical  History  and  Oriental  ArchamUigy ;  J. 
Wesley  Churchill,  EU.cution ;  Geo.  Harris,  Systematic  Theology ; 
Edward  Y.  Hlncks,  BiftKcat  Theology;  George  F.  Moore,  He¬ 
brew  and  Cognate  Languages,  The  department  of  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  will  be  under  the  care  of  ProfenKirs  Taylor, 
Hlncks,  and  Moore.  Hyde  Lecturer  on  Foreign  Missions, 
Rev.  E.  A.  I.awrence.  Term  begins  Sept.  8.  For  catalogue 
or  other  Information,  apply  to 

EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Best  advantages  In  English  and  Languages.  Resident 
native  French  and  German  Teachers.  Music  and  Art 
specialties.  Terms:  Board  and  Tuition,  $500.  Circulars 
on  application. 


WABASH  COLLEGE, 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept. 7th,  1887.  Classical,  Scientific,  and 
Elective  Courses.  Stauiiard  high ;  thorough  In  methods. 
Also  ample  preparatory  and  English  Courses.  Catal  ’gues 
sent  on  appllcatiou.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 


BRYANT  SCHHOL  lon^Inlan’d,  n.  y. 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY  of  the  highest  grade,  with 
PRIMARY,  INTERMEDIATE  and  ACADEMIC  DEPART¬ 
MENTS.  One  ot  the  finest  School  properties  In  tne  U.  S., 
iu  proximity  to  country  seat  of  the  late  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  15 

CORTELlOU  k  HINDS,  Principals. 


ONMININCi  INisTITllTE  FOR  YOI’NH  I..4DIF.N. 

Sing->iing-on-the-Hadeon.  Reopens  InSeptember. 
Full  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  Flue  Studio,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Lectures  on  various  subjects. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Vau  Vleck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  partlcu-- 
lars,  apply  to  Rev.  F.  B.  Dwiqht,  Slug  Sing. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

NINC;  NINC:,  N.  Y. 

Reopens  Wednesday  evening,  'September  14th.  Addroes 
REV.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


SEVEN  GABLES. 

The  fourteenth  year  of  Mrs.  WESTCOTT’S  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Circulars  on  appIleaUon. 
_ Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

MT.  PLEASANT  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

A  Select  Boarding  School  for  Boys  at  Sing  Sing  on-Hudson. 

Reopens  Sept.  15th.  For  circular  and  Information, apply 
to  the  Principal,  J.  HOWE  ALLEN,  A.M. 

^EFI.KY’!*  F.N«LINH  AND  CLANiDICAL  NCHOOL 
FOIC  BUlkM,  Deckertown,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Reopeus  September  7th. 

For  circular,  address 

_ W.  H.  SEELEY,  (A  M.,  Princeton,)  Prln.  _ 

FREKHUI.D  INKTITIiTK,  Freehold,  N.  J.  44th 
year.  Prepares  for  any  College  or  for  Business. 
Backward  boys  taught  privately. 

Rev.  A.  Q.  CHAMBERS,  A.M.,  Principal^ 

CLINTON  GRAMMAR  NCHOOL.-College,  Prepara¬ 
tory,  and  Business  Courses.  74th  year  will  begin 
Sept.  8,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue  to  the  p>lnclpal.  Rev. 
ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  Cllutou,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. _ 

LA  WRENCEYILLE  hCHOOL. 

John  C.  Green  Foundation. 

It  Is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  from 
3  to  6  months  In  advance  of  date  ot  entrance.  For  Catalogue 
oontalnlng  Courses  ot  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  Uwrenceville,  N.  J. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY  YOlJNG*^W  OMEN, 

LERtlY,  N.  Y. 

Literary,  music  and  art  colleges;  also  preparatory  school. 
Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Rates  low.  New  dormi¬ 
tory  added  to  buildings  ibis  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  D.D.,  Chancellor. 


YOUNG  LADIES’  SEMINARY 

Address  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


P 


EEKMHILL  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy. 

Col.  CH.tS.  J.  WKIUUT,  B.S., 

Dr.  John  N.  Tilden,  Principals. 


T30l’GHKEENIE  (N.  V.) 

X  .MILITARY  INKTITI  TE. 

$400.  All  ages.  For  College,  West  Point.  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  or  Business.  For  circulars  with  general  Information 
and  references,  address 

_ DR.  C.  B.  WARRING.  Principal. 


F  STEUBENVILLE,  O.,  %/ 

EIMIALE  SEMINARY 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location  on  the  Ohio.  A  sunessfiA 
experience  of  fifty-eight  years.  Tlie  best  of  advanUijes  im 
Mumc,  Painting,  French.  Ac.,  as  well  as  in  the  Ln^jilsm 
Course,  with  the  love  and  care  of  a  Christian  home.  Sen« 
fora  catalogue.  Rev.  l»r.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  RBI%  Princn»alfc 
Mrs.  llF  1 1 Y  RHIP  SANFUKl).  Co-Ptuicipai. 


RIVERVIKW  POUGHKKP^Eyil.  Y. 

sad  Year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Academies,  and  Buslnei-s.  Military  Drill. 

BI8BEE  k  AMEN,  Principals. 


GIEN  TOWEB  SCHOOL  FOB  B0T8. 

Dobbs-Ferr  y-on-  the-H  udsoa. 

Pure  air,  pure  spring  water,  perfect  drainage.  New  brick 
building.  Appolntmcuts  elegaut  and  complete.  Offers  am¬ 
ple  and  thorough  preparation  tor  college  or  business. 

EZRA  B.  FANCHER,  ) 

HERMAN  A.  BAILEY,  j 
Send  tor  prospectus. 


Priuclpals. 


WHKATOX  FKMAI >K  SEMINARY 

Will  commence  Its  63d  year  Sept.  8.  Fine  Library,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  ot  home  lufluences  Send  tor  clicular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


060NTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUKG  lAOILS. 

Removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
OooNTZ,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay  Cooke,  will  begin 
its  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Sept.  28  For  circulars, 
apply  to  Principals,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Principals.  Emeritus  Principals, 

MISS  Frances  E  Bennett,  Miss  M.  L.  Bonnet, 

Miss  SYLVIA  J.  Eastman. _ Miss  H.  A.  Dillaye. 

Wells  College  for  Yoneg  Ladies, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  ot  Study.  Superior  facilities 
tor  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Session  begins  September  14.  18S7.  Send  for  catalogue. 

K.  a.  FHlaBKK,  D.D,,  President. 


ELMIKA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  Yorh. 

Coarse  of  stady  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Blective  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advautages 
lu  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improvs- 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  E  orator. 
Astronomical  Observatory — Museum  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLBN,  D.D.,  President. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rye  HEMINiARY,  RYF.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  i.  LIFK. 

The  preparatory  NCHOOL,  Princeton.  N.  J,, 

will  receive  a  few  pupils  during  July  and  August  to 
complete  preparation  for  any  college.  The  best  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference — President 
HeCosb.  J.  REMSEN  BISHUP,  Head  Master. 


Oberiin 


COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  O.,  Theological,  OoT- 
leglate,  and  Preparatory  Departments; 
offers  both  sexes  the  best  oduciiiloual  ad¬ 
vantages  at  the  lowest  cost.  Healthful ; 
no  saloons;  be.st  religious  Influences;  elective  studlesi 
1322  students  last  year.  Calendar  sent  free  by  Mr.  Geo.  P. 
Kimball,  Secretary. 

Oberlln  Conservatory  of  Alnslc. — Under  the  College 
management  New  building.  Superior  Instruction  In 
Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  Organ.  Stringed  Instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  Address,  Prof.  F.  B.  Rick,  Director. 


SMS  vavwarw 


IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FDR  YDUNG  LADIES. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  21.  A  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Past  record  remarkable  for  health.  Board  of 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
in  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 


UPSON  SEMINARY,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County, 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  ths  year  round.  Fits  for  Oollegs  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  tor  good  boys.  References:  Presldeut  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rsv.  T.  L.  Cnylsr.  D.M.,  Brooklyn.  N  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E. 
Gwynne,  26  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  references 
or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston.  Ot. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Preparatory,  academic,  and  special  courses;  tor  girls  and 
young  women.  Address  for  circulars  and  Information, 

J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Uict  F  I  IfnilF^  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  Fci 
MISS  Cl  Li  KUUCOi  young  ladies  and  CHILDREN 

45  East  68th  Street,  New  York. 
_  Afternoon  Classes  for  Adults. 


The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 

OK  THE 

PRE.HBYTERIAN  EHLIICH. 

Text  Term  oijens  Sept.  Ist.  Increased  faculty.  Enlarged 
course  of  study.  New  dormltoties.  Suite  of  rrx>ms  for 
each  student.  Every  modern  convenience  and  comfort. 
Rooms  drawn  by  new  students  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  of  open¬ 
ing  day.  Needed  pecuniary  aid  turnislied  to  deserving 
students.  For  Information,  addiess  “  FACULTY,’’ 

1060  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Newengland  conservatorv 

MUSIC  Boston,  Mass. 


oogn  in$tructionln  VocslSDO  InitnimentalMitBlciPlsno  sod 
Organ  TMnin/r.Flne  Arta, Orttory,  Literature,  French,  Oer* 
and  Itanan  Lenguagee,  Englieb  Branchee,  Oymnaetii^ 
Tuition.  to  #1:5;  board  and  room  with  Steam  lleatand 
nsctHel^ht$5O0tof7AOperweek.  FfllJT#ff11  begins 
Betii.  6,  llluetraled  Calender,  rail  information! 

Mhtraee  £.  TOUIU££,  Dir.,  Franklin  Sq.,  BOSTON, 


M  ARIETT  A  - 


MARIEnA,  OHIO. 

The  let  edncational  advaa- 
tngim  offered.  Expenwe  mod¬ 
erate.  Two  cooree.  of  etody. 
■todente.  Next  term  in  Collega 
Catal  vfttw  (NBt  OB  appUoatioa. 
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POLITICS  ASD  BKLIHION. 

By  Rer.  C.  B.  Bnrdiek. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  extensive  readjustments  in 
the  world  of  politics.  Questions  are  coming  to 
the  front  that  will  rend  asunder  the  existing  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  unless  they  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  Issuer  which  are  even  now  asserting  them-  j 
selves  with  a  force  that  madness  alone  in  political  ■ 
leaders  will  ignore.  Moral  issues  which  must  af¬ 
fect  the  great  questions  of  natural  and  Christian 
ethics,  are  involved.  The  relation  of  these  issues 
to  political  and  legal  action,  must  be  discussed 
and  a  -ted  upon.  In  other  words,  we  must  again, 
as  in  former  years,  renew  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  politics  and  religion. 

In  former  times,  in  the  memory  of  many,  there 
was  much  said  by  men  of  certain  political  affini¬ 
ties  about  mixing  religion  and  politics,  and  espe¬ 
cially  about  preaching  politics.  Would  it  be  a 
crime  for  a  man  to  mix  religion  with  his  politics  ? 

I  am  afraid  it  would  be  for  some  men  to  mix  their 
politicos  with  religion :  for  pure  religion  would  suf¬ 
fer  thereby.  But  is  it  possible  for  a  nation  to 
have  any  religion  that  will  not  more  or  less  shape 
Its  politics  ?  Does  not  the  character  of  a  nation’s 
politics  depend  upon  its  religion  ?  And  if  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  are  in  any  or  all  respects  superior 
to  Mohammeilan  and  Pagan  nations,  is  it  not  be¬ 
cause  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel  have  shaped  their 
politics,  and  educated  their  political  men  ?  I  af¬ 
firm  that  there  Is  an  eternal  union  between  relig¬ 
ion  and  politics,  which  cannot  be  put  asunder  be¬ 
cause  God  hath  joined  them  together.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  nations  confirms  this,  and  no  nation  con¬ 
firms  it  more  emphatically  than  our  own.  It  was 
the  religion  of  the  stern  old  Puritans  which  shook 
down  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts,  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  absolutism  in  England,  and  erected  a 
constitutional  government  on  the  ruins.  It  was 
the  religion  of  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrim  Fathers 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  this  government, 
and  scattered  the  seeds  which  have  borne  such 
precious  fruits,  notwithstanding  the  tares  which 
their  degenerate  and  less  devoted  children  have 
scattered  along  with  the  good  seed. 

So  it  is  the  religion  of  Christ  entering  into  the 
politics  that  is  emancipating  and  redeeming  na¬ 
tions  as  well  as  individuals.  And  it  scarcely  needs 
saying  that  the  existence  of  a  Republic  like  ours, 
whose  mission  has  been  and  is  to  solve  peaceably 
the  problems  of  the  highest  and  noblest  destiny  of 
man.  is  impossible  unless  its  politics  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  pure  Christian  ethics.  The  maxims  of 
Christianity  lie  at  the  very  foundations  of  national 
weal.  Hence  the  teachers  of  religion  occupy  the 
most  important  and  infiuential  place  among  those 
who  uphold,  preserve,  and  strengthen  national 
life;  and  they  should  have-^I  will  not  say  they 
do  have— more  to  do  in  giving  character  to  its  pol¬ 
itics,  than  even  its  statesmen  or  lawmakers.  There 
has  been  a  time  undoubtedly,  if  not  now,  when  the 
religious  teachers  of  America  were  far  more  infiu¬ 
ential  in  the  progress  of  the  nation,  than  any  other 
class  of  profe.ssional  men,  and  this  was  the  result 
of  the  moulding  power  of  the  truths  they  taught. 
The  connection  of  their  teachings  with  the  politics 
of  the  nation,  cannot  be  broken;  and  the  latter 
will  be  infiuenced  by  the  former  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  hold  which  the  former  have 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people.  Hence  when  the 
politics  of  the  people  are  notoriously  bad ;  when 
political  parties  are  corrupt,  and  elections,  legis¬ 
lation,  and  jurisprudence  are  more  or  less  infected 
by  bribery,  or  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  private  corporations— we  may  know  that 
either  the  teachers  of  religion  have  been  slack,  or 
the  people  refuse  to  listen  to  them.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  religion.  Hence  all  the  talk  against  mix¬ 
ing  religion  and  politics,  is  mere  twaddle.  They 
will  be  mixed,  and  men  cannot  unmix  them  unless 
they  can  succeed  in  eliminating  God  from  them, 
and  enthroning  Satan — an  usurpation,  by  the  way, 
which  many  political  demagogues  would  seem 
anxious  to  effect.  The  Christian  is  a  member  of 
the  political  compact,  and  he  has  certain  duties  to 
render  unto  C»sar  as  well  as  unto  God.  He  learns 
those  duties  from  the  ethics  which  Christianity 
teaches. 

Politics  always  « mbraces  two  sets  of  questions, 
viz:  questions  of  public  morality  and  questions  of 
policy  merely.  These  questions  are  sometimes 
blended,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  what  are  questions  of  pure  policy :  for 
almost  every  question  has  its  moral  bearings, 
though  many  of  these  must  be  determined  by 
the  individual  conscience,  and  not  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  teachers.  Yet  the  distinction  is  real  and  vital, 
and  must  not  be  ignored :  for  such  a  course 
has  caused  many  sad  blunders  and  derelictions 
among  Chrii-tian  citizens,  leading  many  to  shirk 
duty,  and  give  countenance  to  wrongs  which  are 
fatal  to  religion  and  morality,  and  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  society.  The  Christian  should  not 
forget  that  ho  belongs  to  two  worlds,  and  that 
while  that  relation  lasts  he  owes  duties  to  both ; 
so  while  he  must  not  let  Cmsar  usurp  the  place  of 
God,  he  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  forget  the 
claims  of  Cmsar. 

Now  to  the  question,  Ought  a  minister  to  preach 
politics  ?  If  you  mean  such  politics  as  you  hear 
a  great  deal  of  in  the  streets  and  public  places, 
where  men  dispute  and  get  excited  about  what 
they  have  said  over  a  hundreil  times,  using  argu¬ 
ments  that  convince  nobody  (for  nobody  means  to 
be  convinced),  gabbling  like  a  set  of  brainless 
geese  over  the  prospective  victory  of  their  anser¬ 
ine  champions;  if  you  mean  street  and  grocery 
and  tavern  politics — why,  no,  of  course  not.  If 
you  mean  discussion  of  questions  purely  of  policy 
— as  of  tariffs,  currency,  banks,  public  works,  Ac. — 
still  wo  say  no.  All  secular  subjects,  unless  they 
have  a  bearing  upon  or  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
religious  truth,  should  be  excluded  from  the  pul-^ 
pit.  If  you  mean  the  discussion  of  the  rival  claims 
of  political  leaders  or  parties,  or  of  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  certain  men  when  the  question  is  merely 
what  set  of  officers  shall  enjoy  the  immunities  of 
office,  still  we  say  no — emphatically  no.  The  pul¬ 
pit  has  a  higher  and  nobler  mission.  All  that  it 
can  do,  or  ought  to  attempt  to  do,  in  such  cases 
is  to  try  to  elevate  the  office-maker  and  the  officer 
to  a  nobler  life,  indoctrinating  them  with  the  lofty 
maxims  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Again :  If  you 
mean  such  discussions  as  are  quite  too  commonly 
resorted  to  by  political  papers  and  stump-speak¬ 
ers,  where  the  animus  is  to  hurt  opposing  parties 
and  candidates  by  fair  or  foul  means,  no  matter 
which — by  misrepresentation,  lying,  and  slanders, 
holding  the  Infamous  maxim  that  a  lie  well  stuck 
to  is  better  as  a  campaign  document  than  the 
truth — no,  no,  unless  you  would  surrender  pulpit, 
nation,  and  all  to  the  devil.  I  would  have  such 
wretches  shut  up  in  a  madhouse,  or  in  moral  pest- 
houses  where  the  leprosy  which  cleaves  to  them 
could  not  infect  others. 

Do  you  mean  that  a  preacher  ought  not  to  med¬ 
dle  with  any  question  which  may  affect  political 
parties  or  their  prospects  ?  Then  I  bid  you  “  Come 
and  let  us  reason  together.”  You  might  thus  cut 
off  the  preacher  from  discussing,  at  one  time  or 
another,  almost  every  question  which  Christianity 
raises :  for  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  whole  range  of 
moral  teachings  embraced  in  the  Word  of  God, 
there  is  not  one  question  which  does  not  reach  out 
to  and  affect  more  or  less  potently  the  politics  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  is  taught,  and  conse¬ 
quently  political  parties  and  their  prospects.  So 
if  it  is  the  duty  of  preachers  to  enforce  morality, 
it  sometimes  becomes  thei.'  duty  to  preach  such 
doctrines  as  will  affect  favorably  or  unfavorably 
the  prospects  of  political  parties,  according  as 
their  platforms  may  be  in  favor  of  or  obnoxious 
to  good  morals.  If  political  partisans  call  this 
preaching  politics,  then  I  do  not  see  but  what  we 
shall  have  to  preach  politics  sometimes. 

Do  you  also  affirm  that  ministers  should  never 

ouch  questions  which  may  serve  to  split  existing 


political  parties  ?  If  so,  we  have  a  few  words  to 
say  here  also.  We  freely  admit  that  in  the  com- 
plications  of  human  thought,  in  the  varied  aspects 
of  economic  and  political  questions,  and  often  in 
the  multiplicity  of  such  questions  and  with  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  it  may  often  be 
right,  advisable,  and  even  obligatory,  for  the 
Christian  citizen,  when  the  reformation  of  some 
great  national  or  social  wrong  is  to  be  effected  by 
it,  to  act  upon  political  platforms  that  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  have  some  vital  questions  in  abeyance  for 
a  time,  which  morality  and  religion  alike  demand 
should  be  solved  at  the  very  earliest  date  possible. 
Refusing  to  do  this  when  sound  policy  demands 
it,  reformers  may  lose  much  which  a  more  conser¬ 
vative  and  sensible  course  would  ensure  to  them. 
I  think  it  is  sound  policy  to  take  half  a  loaf  if  you 
cannot  get  a  whole  one,  if  by  insisting  upon  hav¬ 
ing  the  whole,  you  get  none.  Perhaps  under  such 
circumstances,  public  teachers  of  morals  should 
have  some  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs.  But 
when  political  parties  are  held  together  by  no 
such  overshadowing  questions  of  wrong  to  be 
righted ;  when  the  main  questions  are  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  the  party  in  power  shall  remain  in  power,  or 
whether  this  man  or  that  man  shall  take  the  helm 
of  affairs — no  minister  or  layman  Is  under  any 
kind  of  obligation  to  hold  his  peace  when  any 
great  social  evil  may  be  desolating  the  country 
and  threatening  its  existence,  merely  because  agi¬ 
tating  it  may  split  political  parties.  Let  the  Chris¬ 
tian  patriot  be  loyal  to  his  party  as  long  as  his  en¬ 
lightened  conscience  approves  of  its  policy;  but 
beyond  that,  he  should  let  no  blackmail,  no  impli¬ 
cations  of  traitor  or  turncoat  to  his  party,  no  flings 
at  those  with  whom  he  would  act  as  if  they  were 
cranks  or  impracticable  enthusiasts  (such  epithets 
as  are  quite  likely  to  be  applied  to  new  political 
movements  by  the  leaders  of  old  parties,  whose 
hope  of  advancement  stands  in  the  continuance  of 
their  old  parly),  hold  him  in  an  ignoble  bondage 
to  party.  If  he  is  loyal  to  his  party  when  its 
methods  continually  violate  his  enlightened  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience,  he  is  disloyal  to  his  country  and  a 
traitor  to  his  God.  Much  less  should  a  Christian 
teacher  be  withheld  from  enforcing  Christian  duty, 
because  it  may  tend  to  split  asunder  the  party 
with  which  he  has  formerly  acted.  Political  men 
have  no  right  to  tell  us  that  we  are  preaching  poli¬ 
tics  in  any  objectionable  sense,  if  their  party  is 
upholding  some  great  social  wrong  which  cries  to 
heaven  to  be  righted. 

This  spirit  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  minister  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  political  matters  as  a  voter  or  in  any  other 
capacity.  We  enter  a  protest  here.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  Christ  commanded  His  Disciples  as  di¬ 
rectly  to  render  unto  Ceesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  as  to  God  the  things  that  are'  God’s. 
Cmsar  is  the  representative  of  the  government 
which  Paul  tells  us  is  ordained  of  God,  and  the 
Christian  citizen  is  everywhere  required  to  render 
to  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  all  due 
service,  respect,  and  loyalty.  In  the  case  where 
Christ  uttered  this  command,  it  was  taxation. 
They  were  required  to  pay  to  Ceesar  the  money 
that  was  due.  Can  there  be  any  doubt,  if  the 
thing  required  had  been  to  send  up  to  the  court 
of  Caesar  men  who  should  take  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that  Christ  would  have  instructed  them  to 
send  up  the  best  men  possible;  that  He  would 
have  enforced  the  duty  of  voting  for  such ;  that 
He  would  have  voted  for  them  Himself  ?  No 
doubt  at  all.  And  could  a  Christian  minister  en¬ 
force  these  doctrines,  and  refuse  to  obey  them 
himself  ?  It  is  certainly  a  duty  which  every  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  or  layman  owes  to  his  country,  to 
vote;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  sustain  by  his  vote 
the  principles  of  a  sound  Christian  morality  in  the 
character  both  of  the  men  as  well  as  the  princi¬ 
ples  he  would  uphold  liy  his  vote.  So  it  must  be 
just  as  sacred  a  duty  for  a  Christian  citizen  to  at¬ 
tend  the  primary  meeting  of  the  parly  with  whom 
he  acts,  and  make  his  influence  felt  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  officers. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  Wls.,  July  27,  1R87. 

CHURCH  LIBRARIES. 

Among  the  many  means  of  good  to  a  church  and 
its  congregation,  two  thing  are  a  good  parsonage 
and  a  good  church  library — a  parsonage  as  a  set¬ 
tled  and  permanent  home  for  the  pastor,  and  al¬ 
ways  associated  as  such  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  church  library  made  up  of  books  of 
permanent  value  for  the  pastor’s  use,  and  also  of 
books  of  a  practical  character  for  the  people: 
books  that  shall  be  doing  for  the  adults  and  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  congregation  the  same  kind  of  work 
that  a  well-selected  Sunday-school  library  is  doing 
for  the  children. 

Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  was  the  native  place  Of 
Gov.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all 
the  Governors  of  that  noted  State.  In  1864,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  exciting  and  troublous  times  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  wrote  to  the  pastor 
of  the  church  in  that  town  a  letter  in  which  he 
said  ••  The  rpspect  and  attachment  I  feel  for  the 
people  of  my  native  parish,  influences  me  to  en¬ 
dorse  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  commencing  and  perpetuating  a  library 
for  the  special  use  of  yourself  and  your  successors 
in  the  pastoral  office.”  The  generous  offer  thus 
made  was  most  thankfully  accepted,  and  a  library 
was  at  once  begun,  and  year  by  year  has  grown, 
till  now  it  contains  over  2000  volumes,  beside  a 
great  number  of  valuable  pamphlets,  Ac.  As  the 
next  result,  in  1869,  the  people  of  the  parish,  by  a 
subscription  of  some  $1200,  erected  a  tasteful  li¬ 
brary  building  close  to  the  parsonage,  and  the  la¬ 
dies  furnished  it  handsomely,  thus  making  a  de¬ 
lightful  study  for  the  pastor,  as  well  as  a  conven¬ 
ient  place  for  meetings  of  the  churchi  officers  and 
committees,  as  also  for  meetings  of  ladies,  and 
meetings  for  inquiry  and  conversation  with  the 
pastor. 

The  writer  of  this  has  at  different  times  been 
the  pastor  of  two  different  cliurches,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  valuable  cliurch  librarj’.  To  one  of 
them  a  previous  pastor  had  at  his  death  bequeatheil 
a  library  of  some  200  volumes,  and  in  each  of  them 
an  annual  collection  was  taken  for  the  increase  of 
the  libraries,  and  no  collection  was  more  cheerful¬ 
ly  or  liberally  given :  for  the  object  commended 
Itself  to  all.  The  amount  raised  was  annually  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  pastor  to  the  Increase  of  the  library, 
and  the  books  he  selected  were  in  part  for  his  own 
use  in  study,  and  in  part  books  of  an  instructive 
and  practical  character,  which  were  kept  in  con¬ 
tinual  circulation  among  the  people— some  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  inquiring,  some  aiding  to  growth  in  grace, 
some  waking  an  interest  in  missions,  some  coun¬ 
selling  the  young,  some  speaking  consolation  to 
the  sorrowing,  and  all  fitted  to  interest  and  do 
good  to  the  people ;  and  in  both  congregations  the 
circulation  of  such  books  was  continually  bring¬ 
ing  forth  fruit  for  good,  and  greatly  encouraging 
and  aiding  the  minister  in  his  pastoral  work. 

How  few  churches  have  such  an  important  help 
to  their  pastors— such  a  permanent  source  of  in- 
j  struction  and  improvement  to  their  people — as  a 
good  church  library !  Will  not  some  of  our  church¬ 
es  that  have  never  tried  the  experiment,  make  a 
beginning  ?  N.  S. 

It  is  not  in  those  countries  where  Sunday  is 
almost  wholly  given  up  to  business  or  pleasure, 
but  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  the  two 
countries  of  the  world  where  it  stops  the  wheels 
I  of  labor,  closes  theatres  and  opens  churches, 
!  that  workmen  earn  the  largest  wages,  enjoy 
I  the  greatest  freedom,  and  dwell  in  the  happiest 
j  homes.  In  every  country  where  it  is  honored, 
the  Sabbath  is  the  Palladium  of  Liberty  and  tlie 
,  Ark  of  Religion.  A  nation  trained  through  its 
;  devout  ol»ervanceto  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
I  the  practice  of  piety,  will  neither  tispire  to  be 
tyrants,  nor  submit  to  be  slaves. — Dr.  Guthrie. 


enKtrrrn  at 

A  KOTHEB'S  HEART. 

BY  MART  A.  DENISON. 

A  stretch  of  level  meadow  land. 

By  patches  gray  and  brown  between. 

Save  where  long  intervening  fields 
Are  brightened  by  the  tender  green 
Of  early  wheat — a  ripiillng  stream 
Through  sedgy  banks  Hows  swift  and  fair. 

And  glimpses  of  a  village  dim 
In  distance,  make  a  picture  fair. 

Here  on  the  edge  a  lily  pond, 

’Neath  crowded  foliage,  lithe  as  palms. 

And  daisies  coy,  like  country  maids. 

Peeping  to  catch  reflected  charms 
In  the  blue  mirror  flecked  with  white; 

And  there  the  lustrous  lilies  lie 
In  a  soft  drowse,  and  dreaming,  hide 
Their  hearts  of  gold  from  curious  eye. 

Sweet  Christobel,  with  innocent  brow. 

My  little  maid  but  twelve  years  old 
Stands  smiling  :  “  I  would  fain,”  she  says, 

“  Find  some  one  with  a  heart  of  gold 
Like  these  pure,  fragrant  lily-luids 
That  bathe  at  will  in  air  and  dew; 

If  I  could  reach  their  garden-bed, 

I’d  make  a  wreath  of  them  for  you.” 

I  break  a  slender  alder  stem. 

The  waxen  beauties  draw  to  shore, 

A  regal  cluster,  dripping  pearls. 

And  still  my  darling  asks  for  more. 

Then  plaiting  swift  the  shining  crown. 

She  lifts  it  to  my  tresses,  fold. 

And  cries  with  sudden  tenderness, 

“  Your’s,  mother,  is  a  heart  of  cold.” 

— Youth’s  Companion. 

THE  BELLS  OF  MOSCOW. 

BY  8.  M.  HENRY  DORIS. 

The  bells  of  Moscow.  There  may  exist  such 
musical  intonations  elsewhere,  Imt  I  have  nev¬ 
er  heard  them.  Every  morning  at  an  early 
hour  the  bells  in  the  churches  near  the  Slav!-  I 
anski  Bazaar  lifted  their  grand  voices,  not  sud-  I 
denly  in  stunning  avalanche  of  sound,  but  in 
single  successive  notes  in  the  same  diapason,  ' 
which  filled  the  air  with  iiarmonious  pulsations,  I 
deep  and  thrilling  as  those  of  a  mighty  organ.  ! 
All  other  bells,  even  festive  bells  in  other  lands,  i 
are  a  jangle  and  a  wrangle  forever  hereafter,  ! 
excepting  “  Big  Ben  ”  of  Westminster  and  St.  ' 
Mark’s  in  Venice,  which  in  their  melodious  re-  | 
sonauce  are  akin  to  those  of  Moscow.  The 
great  bell  of  the  Ivan  tower  is  unequalled  in  ! 
size  as  well  as  in  timbre ;  it  was  brought  from 
Novgorod  the  Great,  where  it  once  called  the 
population  to  arms  when  the  Muscovite  Grand 
Dukes  threatened  their  freedom.  There  are 
thirty-two  more  bells  in  the  Ivan  tower,  two  of 
them  made  of  silver,  and  the  oldest  one  bears  i 
the  date  of  1550.  There  are  345  churches  in 
Moscow,  and  as  doubtless  they  all  have  bells, 
the  flood  of  melodious  sound  on  Christmas  and 
Easter  morning  may  be  imagined.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Ivan  tower  stands  on  a  low  granite  ped¬ 
estal  the  colossal  Tsar  Kolo  kol,  or  King  of 
Bells,  which  weighs  about  five  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  thousand  pounds.  Its  date  is  unknown,  for 
it  fell  aud  was  recast  several  times,  and  each 
time  gained  essentially  in  weight.  In  1733  it 
was  last  recast,  and  the  ladies  of  Moscow  com¬ 
memorated  the  occasion  by  throwing  into  the 
liquid  metal  many  jewels  and  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  which  probal)ly  weakened  its 
strength,  for  it  fell  again  five  years  later,  and 
remained  half  buried  for  a  century.  This  tow¬ 
er  of  brass  with  walls  two  feet  thick  capable  of 
holding  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  will  proba¬ 
bly  never  again  fulfil  its  mission  us  a  bell,  but 
now  poses  as  a  monument  and  a  failure.  The 
clustered  bells  that  ring  successive  notes  in 
the  same  diapason,  remind  me  of  an  anectlote 
of  a  certain  princess  who  was  accustomed  to 
entertain  her  guests  by  the  instrumental  per¬ 
formance  of  a  number  of  her  serfs,  who  were 
trained,  according  to  a  prevailing  custom,  to 
sound  each  his  single  note  in  the  proper  place 
in  the  harmony.  One  evening  the  musicians  | 
were  not  forthcoming  as  usual,  and  on  the  i 
princess  being  asked  the  reason,  she  replied  “  I 
am  very  sorry  that  you  can  have  no  music  to¬ 
night,  but  my  C  sharp  hits  received  forty  lash¬ 
es  of  the  knout  to-day,  and  is  therefore  unable 
to  sound  his  note.” — Russian  Days. 

RURAL  HOURS. 

Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  gives  us  some  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  Summer  reading  in 
her  book  called  Rural  Hours.  I'he  children 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  reading  these  in¬ 
structive  extracts  from  it  which  we  append  : 

There  is  a  tradition  that  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  the  long  spines  of  the  thorn 
were  occasionally  used  by  the  American  wo¬ 
men  for  pins,  none  of  which  were  manufai’tured 
in  the  country  ;  probaldy  it  was  the  cockspur 
variety  which  bears  the  long(‘St  and  most  slen¬ 
der  spines,  and  is  now  in  flower.  The  peculiar 
condition  of  the  colonies  rendered  privations  of 
this  kind  a  great  additional  evil  of  that 
memorable  struggle  ;  almost  everything  in  the 
shape  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
came  then  from  the  Old  World.  Several  native 
plants  were  prepared  at  tluit  time  to  take  the 
{)lHce  of  the  prohibited  soiichitig  and  bobea;  the 
“  New  Jersey  tea,”  for  instiince,  a  pretty  shrub, 
and  the  “  Labrador  tea,”  a  low  evergreen  with 
handsome  white  flowers.  ...  Of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  grasses,  al)out  one-fifth  of  the  numlau’ 
seem  of  foreign  origin  ;  but  if  we  consider  their 
importance  to  the  farmer,  and  the  extent  of  cul¬ 
tivated  soil  they  now  cover,  we  must  take  a 
different  view  of  them;  probably  in  this  sense 
the  native  grasses  scarcely  rank  more  than  as 
one  to  four  in  our  meadows  iind  cultivated 
lands.  The  clovers,  though  thoroughly  na¬ 
turalized,  are  most  of  them  imported  plants ; 
the  downy  “  rabbit  foot  ”  or  '•  stone-clover,”  the 
common  red  variety,  the  “  zig-zag,”  and  the 
“hop  clovers”  are  all  introduced.  The  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  the  white  clover  has  not  been 
clearly  settled,  but  it  is  usually  consideri’d,  I 
believe,  as  indigenous,  though  some  botanists 
mark  the  point  as  doubtful.  The  buffalo  clover, 
found  in  the  western  part  of  this  State,  and 
common  still  farther  westward,  is  the  only  un¬ 
doubtedly  native  variety  we  possess.  .  .  . 

There  is  one  brilliant  but  noxious  plant  found 
among  the  corn-fields  of  Europe  which  is  not : 
seen  in  our  own,  and  that  is  the  gaudy  red 
poppy.  So  common  is  this  brilliant  weed  among 
the  European  grain-fields,  that  there  is  a  little 
insect,  an  ingenious,  industrious  little  creatun', 
who  invarialtly  employs  it  in  her  cell.  This 
wild  bee,  called  the  upholsterer  bee  from  its 
habits,  leads  a  solitary  life,  but  she  bikes  a 
vast  deal  of  pains  in  behalf  of  her  young. 
About  the  time  when  the  wild  poppy  begins  to 
blossom,  this  little  insect  flies  into  a  corn-field, 
looks  out  fora  dry  spot  of  ground,  usually  near 
some  pathway  ;  heresheborcsahole  about  three 
inches  in  depth,  the  lower  portion  being  wider 
than  the  mouth — and  quite  a  toil  it  must  be  to 
so  small  a  creature  to  make  the  excavations ; 
it  is  verj’  much  as  if  a  man  were  to  clear  out 
the  cellars  for  a  large  house  with  his  hands 
only.  But  this  is  only  the  lieginning  of  her 
task ;  when  the  cell  is  completed,  she  then 
flies  away  to  the  nearest  poppy,  which  as  she 
very  well  knows,  cannot  be  very  far  off  in  a 
corn-field  ;  she  cuts  out  a  bit  of  tlie  scarlet 
flower,  carries  it  to  the  nest,  and  spreads  it  on 
the  floor  like  a  carpet ;  again  she  returns  to  the 
blossom,  and  livings  home  another  piece,  which 
she  lays  over  the  first ;  when  the  floor  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  several  layers  of  tliis  soft,  sctirlet 
carpeting,  ^  he  jiroceeds  to  line  the  sides  through¬ 
out  in  the  same  way,  until  the  whole  is  well  sur¬ 
rounded  with  these  handsome  hangings.  This 
brilliant  cradle  she  makes  for  one  little  bee, 
laying  only  a  single  egg  among  the  flower- 
leaves. 

Honey  and  bee  bread  are  then  collected,  and 
piled  up  to  the  height  of  an  inch  ;  and  when 
this  store  is  completed,  the  scarlet  curtains 
are  drawn  chtse  over  the  whole,  and  the  cell  is 
j  closed,  the  careful  mother  rejilacing  the  earth 
■  as  neatly  as  possible,  so  that  after  she  has 
finally  smoothed  the  spot  over,  it  is  diflicult  to 
i  discover  a  cell  you  may  have  seen  open  the 
I  day  before.  .  .  . 

I  A  gentleman  had  directed  a  wagon  to  be 
;  packed  with  hamjiers  and  boxes,  intending  to 
send  it  some  distance ;  its  departure  was  de- 
laye<l,  however,  and  it  was  placed  under  a  shed 
pai’ked  as  it  was.  While  there,  a  pair  of 
rubins  built  their  nest  among  some  straw  in 
I  the  wagon,  and  had  hatched  their  young  just 
before  it  was  sent  away.  One  of  the  old  biiils, 
instead  of  being  frightened  away  by  the  motion 


of  the  wagon,  only  left  its  nest  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  flying  to  the  nearest 
hedge  for  food  for  its  young,  and  thus  alter¬ 
nately  affording  warmth  and  nourishment  to 
them,  it  arrived  at  Worthing.  The  affection  of 
the  bird  being  observed  by  the  wagoner,  he 
took  care  in  unloading  not  to'disturb  the  robin’s 
nest ;  and  my  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad 
to  hear  tha’t  the  robin  and  its  young  ones  re¬ 
turned  in  safety  to  Walton  Heath,  being  the 
place  from  whence  they  set  out.  The  distance 
the  wagon  went  in  going  and  returning,  could 
not  have  been  less  than  one  hundred  miles.  .  . 

The  yellow  butterflies  are  the  earliest  to  come, 
and  the  last  to  leave  us  ;  they  seem  more  social 
in  their  habits  than  most  of  theii  kind,  for  you 
generally  see  them  in  parties,  often  in  the 
meadows,  often  in  the  highways.  Not  long 
since  we  saw  a  troop  of  these  little  creatures, 
a  dozen  or  more,  fluttering  over  a  muddy  spot 
in  the  road,  as  they  often  do — whether  to  drink 
or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  there  was  a  cottage  and 
a  blacksmith  shop  close  at  hand,  and  a  pretty 
white  kitten  had  strayed  out  to  sun  herself. 
As  we  came  to  the  spot,  puss  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  butterflies,  at  quiet,  gentle  play  with 
them  ;  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  her  good  na- 
tured  taps  at  ail,  avoiding  them  by  flitting 
about,  but  without  any  signs  of  alarm. 

“  WHAT  FOR  YOU  DO  DOT,  PAPA !  ” 

“  What  for  you  do  ^ot,  papa  ?  Dot  sing  no 
hurt  you.”  Such  was  the  remark  made  by  a 
beautiful  flaxen-haired  child  of  three  and  a 
half  years  to  his  great,  stalw’art  papa,  as  the 
big  man  trod  upon  a  little  insect  that  crawled 
along  the  steps  in  front  of  their  residence. 
Papa  had  already  done  the  mischief,  but  keen¬ 
ly  felt  the  rebuke  administered  by  those  pre- 
I  cious,  lisping  lips. 

And  why  did  papa  do  it?  Simply  from  a 
I  thoughtless  disposition,  which  exists  in  so 
many  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  God’s  chil- 
I  dren,  who  are  careless  and  indifferent  toward 
I  the  w’eak  and  helpless  about  them,  whether 
j  an  innocent  little  insect  or  a  poor,  suffering 
I  human  being.  All  around  us,  day  after  day, 
j  we  see  how  the  strong  are  constantly  oppress- 
I  ing  the  weak— oftentimes,  we  fear,  with  delib- 
j  erate  intention,  but  frequently  from  careless 
!  thought.  Suppose  the  Great  Omnipotent  j 
should  act  toward  us  as  we  do  toward  those  j 
who  occupy  a  different  station  in  life,  w’hat  | 
pleasure  would  there  be  in  living?  If  the 
I  hairs  of  our  heads  are  not  beneath  our  Fa- 
I  ther’s  notice,  ought  not  we,  mtide  in  His  like¬ 
ness,  be  equally  thoughtful  of  everything 
about  us,  even  to  the  smallest  insect  ?  What 
opportunities  for  raising  up  those  that  are 
bowed  down,  for  lightening  the  sufferings  of 
the  weak  and  helpless,  are  pressing  them¬ 
selves  upon  us  every  day!  Reader,  are  you 
doing  your  duty,  and  blessing  others  as  God 
is  blessing  you  ? 

Not  a  day  has  passed  since  the  lesson  taught 
by  that  baby  boy,  but  I  have  thanked  God  for 
His  kindness  in  leading  me  in  the  right  way, 
even  though  it  be  through  the  words  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  child.  You  doubtless  remember  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  gentleman  who  had  gone  out  for  a 
walk  one  evening,  and  suddenly  in  the  dark- 1 
ness  was  startled  at  a  tiny  voice  saying  “  Pick  | 
out  the  best  spots,  papa :  for  I’m  a-follerin’ 
after!”  And  I  felt  my  boy  had  given  me  a  I 
very  powerful  lesson  also  in  the  force  of  ex-  , 
ample.  How  important  it  is  to  guard  our  ev-  | 
ery  action  as  well  as  speech  before  these  little  | 
souls  that  have  been  placed  in  our  charge ! 

Papa,  do  not  forget  your  child  is  watching  ; 
you.  “  Pick  out  the  best  spots.”  Ay,  parents  j 
I  all,  bear  in  mind  the  influence  which  must , 
'  have  great  weight  and  force  in  moulding  the 
characters  of  your  children  for  good  or  evil. 

“  What  for  you  do  dot,  papa  ?  ”  Truly,  “a  lit¬ 
tle  child  shall  lead  them.” 

Henry  Hunt  Halford. 

THE  BETTER  THOUGHT. 

BY  MRS.  L.  O.  M  VEAN. 

Across  till?  chiircli.vurii’s  hallowed  ground, 
Holding  my  ilnrling’s  hand,  I  trod. 

Oil  every  side,  some  litilc  mound 

Told  or  young  souls  called  home  to  God. 

I  clasped  my  child  with  sudden  fear.®,  * 

And  thought  “  What  empty  arms  must  ache, 
Wtiat  eyes  grow  dim  with  bitter  tears. 

Above  these  graves,  for  love’s  dear  sake !  ” 

Divinely,  then,  it  seemed  to  me. 

With  lifted  face  serene  and  fair. 

Site  said  “  How  lovely  heaven  must  lie 
With  ail  these  little  children  there!” 

—Christian  Intelllgoncer. 

“TELL  MOTHER  IT’S  BROTHER  WILL.’ 

At  a  Moody  and  Murphy  meeting  at  Fa  rwell 
Hall  in  Cliicago,  Major  Hilton  of  New  York  be¬ 
ing  present,  was  called  out  by  Mr.  Moody,  and 
made  a  particularly  impressive  address.  Among 
other  things  lie  gave  the  following  incident, 
wliicli  occurred  not  long  since  on  the  Scottish 
coast  while  he  was  there  : 

Just  at  break  of  day  of  a  chilly  morning  the 
people  of  a  little  hamlet  on  the  coast  were 
awakened  by  the  booming  of  a  cannon  over  the 
stormy  waves.  Tliey  knew  wliat  it  meant,  for 
I'recpieutly  they  had  heard  before  the  same  sig¬ 
nal  of  distress.  Some  poor  souls  were  out  be¬ 
yond  tlie  breakers,  iierishing  on  a  wrecked 
vessel,  and  in  tlieir  last  extremity  calling  wild¬ 
ly  for  liumati  help.  The  people  hastened  from 
their  houses  to  the  shore.  Yes,  out  there  in 
the  distance  was  a  dismtintled  vessel  pound¬ 
ing  itself  to  pieces,  with  perisliing  fellow  beings 
clinging  to  the  rigging,  every  now  and  then 
some  one  of  them  swept  off  by  the  furious 
waves  into  the  sea.  The  life-saving  crew  was 
soon  gathered. 

‘  Man  tlie  life-boat !  ’  cried  the  men. 

‘  Where  is  Hardy  ?  ’ 

But  the  foreman  of  tlie  crew  was  not  there, 
and  the  danger  was  insminent.  Aid  must  be 
immediate  or  all  was  lost.  The  ne.xt  in  com- 
!  rnand  sprang  into  the  frail  lioat,  followed  by 
the  rest,  all  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  in 
the  hope  of  saving  others.  O  how  those  on  tlie 
sliore  watched  their  brave,  loved  ones  as  they 
dashed  on,  now  over,  now  almost  under  the 
waves  !  Tliey  reached  the  wreck.  Likeangtds 
of  deliverance  they  filled  their  craft  with  al¬ 
most  dying  men — men  lost  but  for  them.  Back 
again  they  toiled,  pulling  for  the  shore,  bearing 
tlieir  precious  freight.  The  first  man  to  help 
them  land  was  Hardy,  whose  words  rang  above 
the  roar  of  the  lireakers 
‘  Are  all  here  ?  Did  you  save  them  all  ?  ’ 

With  saddened  faces  the  reply  came 
‘All  but  one.  He  couldn’t  help  himself.  We 
had  all  we  could  carry.  We  couldn’t  save  the 
last  one.’  * 

‘Man  the  life-boat  again  !’ shouted  Hardy. 

‘  1  will  go.  What,  leave  one  thereto  die  alone  ! 
A  fellow-creature  there,  and  we  on  shore!  Man 
the  life  boat  now!  We’ll  save  him  yet. 

But  who  wiLs  this  aged  woman  witli  worn 
garments  and  dislievelled  hair,  who  with  ago¬ 
nized  entreaty  fell  ufion  her  knees  beside  this 
brave,  strong  man  ?  It  was  ids  mother. 

‘U  my  son!  Your  father  was  drowned  in  a 
storm  like  ttiis.  Your  brotlier  Will  left  me 
eight  years  ago,  and  I’ve  never  seen  liis  face 
sine';  tlie  day  he  sailed.  You  will  be  lost,  and 
I  am  old  and  poor.  O  stay  witli  me  !  ’ 

‘Mother,'  cried  tlie  man,  ‘where  one  is  in 
j  peril  there’s  my  place.  If  I  am  lost,  God  will 
surely  care  tor  you.’ 

Tlie  {iit-a  of  earnest  faith  prevailed.  With  a 
‘God  bless  jou,  my  boy !’ she  released  him 
I  aud  speeded  him  on  his  way. 
j  (Inee  more  they  watched  and  prayed  and 
wailed — tliose  on  shore — while  every  muscle 
I  was  strained  toward  the  fast  sinking  ship,  by 
tliose  in  the  life-saving  boat.  It  readied  tlie 
vessel.  Tlie  clinging  figure  was  lifted  and  help¬ 
ed  to  its  iilaee,  wliere  strong  hands  took  it  in 
charge.  Back  came  the  tioat.  How  eagerly 
they  looked  aud  called  in  encouragement,  then 
■  cheered  as  it  came  nearer. 

I  ‘Did  you  get  him?’  was  the  cry  from  the 
1  shore. 

J  Lifting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  trumpet 
the  words  on  in  advance  of  landing.  Hardy 
I  called  back  ‘  Tell  mother  it  is  brother  Will.’— 

'  The  Advance. 


iForefflu* 


1000  Emigrants  from  Iceland. — On  Saturday, 
July  16tli,  says  a  British  paper,  Messrs.  Slitnon  & 
Company’s  two  steamers,  Camoens  and  Miaca, 
arrived  at  Granton  from  Iceland,  bringint;  nearly 
1000  emigrants,  besides  tourist  passengers,  mails, 
fresh  flat  fish  preserved  on  ice,  and  other  Iceland 
products  as  cargo.  The  Camoens  had  the  greatest 
number  of  emigrants  (72U),  from  the  ports  of  Reyk¬ 
javik,  Slykkesholm,  Dryafjord,  and  Isafjord,  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Iceland.  Tlie  Miaca  had  213 
emigrants  from  Saiidercrog,  a  port  in  the  iionh  of 
Iceland.  One  birth  occurretl  amongst  the  large 
number  on  the  Camoens.  Dr.  Marshall  of  Glas¬ 
gow  accompanied  those  on  board  the  Camoens. 
There  were  six  stowaways  on  board  this  steamer, 
wlio  were  taken  charge  of  on  arrival  here  by  the 
Danish  Consul.  Most  of  the  emigrants  are  bound 
for  Winnipeg,  in  Canada,  a  few  are  going  to  Boston. 
Capt.  Robertson  of  the  Camoens  states  that  the 
weather  in  Iceland  at  present  is  lino  and  warm, 
that  the  rod  salmon  fishing  on  tlie  various  rivers 
is  Increasing,  and  grand  sport  is  being  got  by  tour¬ 
ists.  The  state  of  the  cod  and  ling  fishing,  in  the 
south  and  west  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  but  the  same  class  of  fishing  in  the 
north  and  east  ports  is  not  so  good  on  account  of 
ice  being  close  to  the  land,  but  the  average  fishing 
tor  tlie  whole  island  is  better  than  it  has  been  tor 
the  last  five  years.  The  grass  crop  this  year  is 
better  than  for  many  years,  except  in  1822,  when  it 
was  exceptionally  good. 

Funeral  Reform  in  Edinburgh.— A  drawing¬ 
room  conference  on  this  subject,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church  of  England  Funeral  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  held  a  fortniglit  since.  Prof.  Sir  Douglas 
Maclagaii  presiding.  It  was  inilueiitially  attended, 
and  near  the  conclusion  of  proceedings,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M  Murtrie  moved  that  it  is  desirable  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  idea  of  Christian 
burial,  which  was  seconded  by  tlie  Rev.  Rowland 
Ellis  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Lawrence 
tlieii  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  leiigtti  in 
support  of  the  reforms  suggested  liy  tlie  Society, 
wliich  were  defined  as  follows :  1.  The  exercise  of 
economy  and  simplicity  in  everything  appertaining 
to  the  funeral.  2.  The  use  ot  plain  hearses  or 
wheeled  biers.  3.  The  disuse  of  crape,  scarves, 
featliers,  velvet  trappings,  and  the  like.  4.  The 
avoiding  of  excessive  fioral  decorations.  5.  The 
discouraging  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  funeral,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  all  eating  and  drinking  beyond  that 
of  every-day  life.  6.  'The  meeting  in  the  church¬ 
yard  or  cemetery  Instead  of  at  the  liouse  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  7.  The  dispelling  of  the  idea  that  all  the 
club  money  must  be  spent  on  the  funeral.  8.  The 
early  Interment  of  the  body  in  soil  sufliclent  and 
suitable  for  its  resolution  to  its  ultimate  elements. 
9.  Tlie  use  of  such  materials  for  the  coffin  as  will 
rapidly  decay  after  burial— this  method  being  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  avoiding 
sanitary  evils,  while  the  practice  of  burying  in 
almost  imperishable  coffins  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  public  heallli.  10.  The  substitution  of  burial 
plots,  surrounded  by  coping,  for  family  vaults. 
11.  The  encouragement  on  sanitary  grounds  of  the 
removal  in  crowded  districts  of  the  body  to  a 
mortuary.  Instead  of  retaining  it  in  the  rooms  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  living.  12.  'The  impressing  upon 
workhouse  officials  the  claims  of  the  poorest  to 
proper  and  reverent  burial.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  subsequently  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Rankine,  seconded  by  Sir  Alexander  Chrlsti- 
son  :  That  the  rich  be  Invited  to  set  the  example  of 
simplicity  and  economy  in  all  details  of  funeral 
and  mourning  ceremonial. 

A  Child  Lost  in  the  Hills.— John  Bell,  aged 
three  years,  who  bad  been  with  the  Strathmartine 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Sunday  scholars  on  their 
trip  to  Sidlaw  Hills  on  Saturday,  was  missed  from 
the  company,  and  search  carried  on  all  night  for 
him  was  fruitless.  It  was  not  till  Sunday  morning 
at  six  o’clock  that  a  shepherd’s  dog  discovered  him 
sleeping  peacefully  in  a  field.  He  had  wandered  a 
distance  of  three  miles. 

New  Light  on  Literature.  —  More  than  a 
thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  did  papers  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  for  a  half-yearly  Kensington  Local 
Examination  ;  but  a  good  many  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  very  little  illuminated  by  their  stuflles. 
An  Edinburgh  paper  says :  We  learn  on  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  various  candidates  that  Raleigh  wrote  the 
“  Holy  War,” and  “  Jerome ’’Taylor  “The Tatlor”; 
tliat  “  Ivanhoe  ”  was  the  work  of  George  “  Elliot,” 
and  that  “  Paulina”  was“  wrote”  by  Shakespeare. 
Cowper,  it  seems,  was  the  author  of  “The  Cot¬ 
tar’s  Saturday  Night,”  and  Shelley  of  the  “Faiirie 
Queen  ”;  while  “  Dickens  wrote  a  number  of  po¬ 
ems,  of  which  the  principal  are  ‘  Pickwick  Papers  ’ 
and  ‘  Jules  Verne.’ ”  One  gentleman  is  under  the 
impression  that  “  Kubla  Kohn  wrote  on  Ode  to 
Mont  Blanc  ” ;  another  believes’  that  a  Stoic  is  “  one 
who  likes  a  good  dinner  ” ;  a  third  describes  a  Poet 
Laureate  as  “  tlie  poet  that  lives  in  the  present 
century.”  The  examiner,  the  R  ‘v.  J.  L.  Saywcll, 
tliinks  that  these  are  “amusing  blunders,”  and  in 
a  sense  no  doubt  they  are ;  but  tliere  is  something 
melancholy  about  them  too. 

A  NEW  Crusade  in  Spain.— A  very  extraordin¬ 
ary  case  is  about  to  come  Itefore  the  high  tribunal 
of  Malaga  in  Spain.  A  few  months  ago  a  woman 
belonging  to  the  village  of  'Torrox.  declared  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  lier,  and  liad  or¬ 
dered  her  to  preach  a  new  Gospel  for  tlie  salvation 
of  mankind,  as  the  end  ot  the  world  was  at  hand. 
The  woman’s  story  seems  to  have  been  believed 
without  hesitation,  and  soon  the  whele  village  was 
in  a  state  of  religious  frenzy.  The  woman  preacti- 
ed  in  favor  of  the  abandonment  of  earthly  posses¬ 
sions,  and  advocated  a  return  to  the  mode  of  life 
and  habits  of  priniltivo  life.  During  the  height  of 
the  frenzy  a  large  lire  was  lighted  in  the  village, 
into  which  the  converts  to  this  fantastic  supersti¬ 
tion  threw  their  valuables,  furniture,  and  clothes, 
men  and  women  and  cliildren  dancing  and  shout¬ 
ing  around  the  fire  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity. 
Warned  of  what  was  going  on,  the  local  gendar¬ 
merie  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  save  the  Infants 
from  being  thrown  into  the  fire  by  their  frenzied 
mothers,  and  to  prevent  the  liouses  of  the  village 
from  being  set  on  fire. 

Frightening  his  Flock. — A  Palermo  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Secolo  gives  an  account  of  a  panic  ac¬ 
companied  by  shocking  conscqu<-nces,  which  was 
caused  by  a  priest  in  Canicatti.  After  a  sermon  in 
wliieh  all  tlie  horrors  of  the  infernal  regions  were 
depicted  to  his  Hock,  he  caused  a  black  figure  pro¬ 
vided  with  horns  and  tail  to  appear  suddenly.  The 
women  and  children  shrieked  in  horror,  many 
fainted  away  from  fright,  and  two  children  were 
trampled  to  death  by  the  fleeing  crowd.  The  men 
were  about  to  lynch  the  priest,  who  however  made 
his  escape.  The  Milan  paper  vouclies  for  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  report. 

Turkey. — The  Sultan  persists  in  his  refusal  to 
sign  tlie  convention  with  Etigland  in  reference  to 
Egypt  in  its  present  form,  notwithstanding  he  is 
saiii  to  have  been  urgently  advised  to  ratify  it  by 
both  Germany  and  Italy. 

A  Great  Russian. — Michael  Niklforovitch  Kat- 
koff,  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  imperial  paper  in  Russia,  was  buried  on  Satur¬ 
day  last.  He  was  bom  in  Moscow  in  1820,  of  noble 
parents.  Educated  at  first  in  the  University  of  his 
native  city,  he  was  sent  abroad  at  the  ago  of 
eighteen  to  complete  his  studies  in  Germany,  He 
became  strongly  Imbued  with  liberal  ideas,  and 
upon  his  return  homo  was  ai»polnted  Professor  of 
Philosopiiy  of  tlie  University  of  Moscow.  His 
liberal  political  doctrines  attracted  the  attention  of 
ttie  Czar  Nicholas,  and  the  young  professor  was 
disnils.sed  through  imperial  Influtmce,  and  a  check 
was  put  upon  this  style  of  teaching  anil  thinking  in 
Russia.  He  then  drifted  into  journalism,  and  by 
1850  he  had  a  paper  of  ills  own,  The  Russian  Mes¬ 
senger.  Ill  this  he  continueil  to  preach  tils  liberal 
ideas  for  a  time;  but  so  vigorous  were  his  attacks 
upon  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  party,  that  his 
milder  heresy  was  tolerated,  and  his  conduct  even 
met  with  imperial  favor.  Kalkoff  took  charge  of 
the  paper  with  which  his  name  has  since  been 
associated,  and  which  has  been  the  instrument  ot 
ills  power  in  European  affairs  in  1861,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  the  strongest  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  Russia,  And  the  most  power¬ 
ful  man,  perhaps,  among  the  Czar’s  subjects ;  and 
Ills  power  has  been  exerted  towards  the  niainte* 
nance  of  imperialism.  He  was  very  liifiuentlal,  if 
he  did  not  dictate,  the  recent  movements  against 
Bulgaria.  Its  want  of  success  doubtless  embitter¬ 
ed  the  close  of  his  life.  His  death  is  doubtless 
most  sincerely  regretted  by  Alexander  III. 

To  Mecca  on  Cook’s  Tickets. — It  is  amusing 
to  note  that  tlie  pilgrims  from  India  to  Mecca,  will 
be  in  future  “  Cook  s  Tourists.”  Tickets  are  to  be 
issued  at  all  the  Mohammedan  centers,  and  the 
pilgrims  will  meet  at  Bombay,  wliere  the  great 
tour  agents  will  take  charge  of  them,  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  safe  conduct  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Propliet  and  back. 

Feejee  Islands.— Sir  John  B.  Thurston,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  arrived  in  Cliicago, 
July  20.  The  Governor  is  on  his  way  to  England 
to  enjoy  a  short  season  of  rest.  He  says  there  are 
about  150  islands  comprising  his  charge,  and  they 
were  annexed  to  Great  Britain  about  ten  years 
ago.  At  present  tlie  population  of  the  islands  is 
about  120,000  natives  and  3000  Europeans.  The 
present  capital  is  at  Siva,  having  been  removed 
from  Levuka  a  few  years  ago.  The  principal  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  islands  are  coppra,  or  cocoauuts,  tea, 
and  lately  the  English  planters  have  succeeded  in 
raising  a  good  quality  of  coffee  and  cotton.  Owing 
to  the  humanizing  teactiingsof  his  predecessor,  Sir 
Austin  Gordon,  cannibalism  had  become  one  of  the 
lost  arts,  and  to-day  there  were  but  few  man-eating 
creatures  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  islands. 


BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  BAKHOCKBURH. 

During  the  18  years  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  the  English  had  been  following  their 
royal  master  in  their  attempt  to  bring  their  north¬ 
ern  neighbors  under  the  English  yoke.  It  was 
just  18  years  since  Edward  I.,  the  cruel  tyrant  that 
he  was,  attacked  Berwlck  on-Tweed,  causing  the 
Inhabitants  to  be  massacred,  defeated  the  Scottish 
army  at  Dunbar,  and  sent  John  Baliol,  his  Scot¬ 
land’s  king  of  straw,  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  18  years  the  simple  English  were  flatter^ 
into  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  subjugating  the 
Scots  had  almost  succeeded,  only  these  obstinate 
northerners,  although  defeated  one  day,  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  confounded  fashion  of  being  as  ready 
as  ever  for  the  fight  the  next  day.  During  these 
18  years,  let  it  be  observed,  a  new  generation  had 
arisen  in  England,  who  were  carefully  taught  that 
I  the  Scots  were  a  set  of  rebels  against  lawful  au- 
i  thority  (a  downright  falsehood,  as  the  history  of 
Scotland  can  tell),  and  was  not  this  lesson  taught 
them  in  the  most  effective  way  possible  by  the 
execution ,sf or  their  so-called  rebellion,  of  some  of 
Scotland’s  best  and  bravest  sons — the  brave  and 
noble  Sir  William  Wallace,  two  of  King  Robert 
the  Bruce’s  beautiful  brothers,  and  many  more  ? 
Such  was  the  spirit  that  was  stirred  in  the  then 
young  England  against  our  country.  And  then  in 
going  to  Scotland  with  such  a  strong  force  as 
,  Edward  II.  now  had  on  his  way  to  the  field  of 
i  Bannockburn,  his  followers  were  buoyed  up  not 
simply  with  the  hope,  but  with  the  undoubted 
certainty,  of  their  being  victorious— and  being  vic¬ 
torious,  tlie  laud  as  a  matter  of  course  would  be 
divided  among  the  victors.  Thus  (1)  a  sense  of 
I  duty  in  puiiisliing  these  Scottish  rebels  urges  on 
;  the  English ;  (2)  the  greed  of  earth  hastens  them 
on  to  deal  one  final  blow  at  Scotland  that  it  may 
be  Scotland  no  more,  but  a  province  of  England. 
Such  was  the  two-fold  cord  that  drew  the  English 
to  Bannockburn.  The  Scots  on  the  other  band  are 
determined  that  so  it  shall  not  be.  'They  are  de¬ 
termined  that  these  proud  usurpers  shall  not  rule 
over  them.  They  know  enough  of  the  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  they  received  at  their  hands  when  they  had 
it  in  their  power,  and  rather  than  suff'  r  again  they 
will  die.  It  must  be  freedom  or  death.  They  are 
ready  to  drain  their  dearest  veins  in  defence  of 
their  hearths  and  homes,  their  lives  and  libeilies, 
their  name  and  lame,and  national  existence.  With 
the  English  it  was  a  war  of  conquest,  an  uncon- 
ijuerable  desire  of  enlarging  their  border.  With 
the  Scots  it  was  a  war  of  self  defence  and  national 
independence.  With  them  it  was  a  righteous  war, 
and  doubtless  not  simply  the  stern  joy  which  brave 
warriors  feel  in  meeting  foemen  worthy  of  their 
steel,  but  the  nobler  joy  which  those  are  said  to  feel 
who  are  conscious  that  they  are  about  to  engage  in 
a  righteous  cause,  lighted  up  the  countenances  of 
our  forefathers  as  they  are  about  to  engage  in  the 
coming  eventiul  struggle.  The  issues  of  this  bat¬ 
tle  were  of  the  most  momentous  character.  Many 
think  of  it  as  only  of  great  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  to  Scotland ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  its  results  have  radiated  for  the  good  cause  of 
liberty  to  earth’s  remotest  bounds.  It  is  therefore 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  battles.  It  was,  more¬ 
over,  a  pitched  battle — a  duel  on  a  large  scale. 
Tlie  challenge  was  given  by  Edward  Bruce,  the 
King’s  brave  but  somewhat  rash  brother,  according 
to  the  well  known  agreement  into  which  he  entered 
with  the  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  by  which  a 
full  year  was  given  to  prepare  for  the  battle. 

SALISBURY  SPIRE. 

In  my  various  excursions  from  Salisbury,  I  was 
followed  everywhere  by  the  all-pervading  presence 
of  the  towering  spire.  Just  what  it  was  in  that 
earlier  visit,  when  my  eyes  were  undimmed  and 
my  sensibilities  unworn,  just  such  I  found  it  now. 
As  one  drives  away  from  the  town,  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  drop  out  of  the  landscape,  the  lesser 
spires  disappear  one  by  one,  until  the  great  shaft 
is  left  standing  alone — solitary  as  the  broken 
statue  of  Ozymandias  In  the  desert,  as  the  mast  of 
some  mighty  ship  above  the  waves  which  have 
rolled  over  the  foundering  vessel.  Most  persona 
will,  I  think,  own  to  a  feeling  of  awe  in  looking  up 
at  it.  Few  can  look  down  from  a  great  height 
without  creepings  and  crlspatlons,  if  they  do  not 
get  as  far  as  vertigos  and  that  aerial  calenture 
which  prompts  them  to  jump  from  the  pinnacle  on 
which  they  are  standing.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  make  one  experience  something  of 
the  same  feeling  in  looking  up  at  a  very  tall  stee¬ 
ple  or  chimney.  To  one  whose  eyes  are  used  to 
Park-street  and  the  Old  South  steeples  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  heiglit,  a  spire  which  climbs  four  hundred 
feet  toward  the  sky  is  a  new  sensation.  Whether 
I  am  more  “  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  ”  than  I 
was  at  my  first  visit,  as  I  should  be  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Ecclesiastes,  I  cannot  say,  but  it  was  quite 
enough  for  mo  to  let  my  eyes  climb  the  spire,  and 
I  had  no  desire  whatever  to  stand  upon  that  “  bad 
eminence,”  as  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  found 
it. 

I  soon  noticed  a  slight  deflection  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spire.  This 
has  long  been  observed.  1  could  not  say  tliat  I 
saw  it  quivering  in  the  wind,  as  I  felt  that  of  Slras- 
burg  doing  when  I  ascended  it — swaying  like  a 
blade  of  grass  when  a  breath  of  air  passes  over  it. 
But  it  has  been,  for  at  least  two  hundred  years, 
nearly  two  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  No  in¬ 
crease  in  tlie  deviation  was  found  to  exist  when 
examined  early  in  the  present  century.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  this  slight-looking  structure  can  have 
sui-vived  the  blasts  and  thunderbolts  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  the  weakening  effects  of  time  on  its 
stones  and  timbers  for  five  hundred  years.  Since 
the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral  fell  in  1861, 
sheatiling  itself  in  its  tower  like  a  sword  dropping 
into  Its  scabbard,  one  can  hardly  help  looking  with 
apprehension  at  all  these  towering  fabrics.  I  have 
before  referred  to  the  fall  of  the  spire  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Abbey  Church,  three  centuries  earlier.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  fear  for  the  Salisbury 
spire,  and  great  precautions  liave  been  taken  to 
keep  it  firm,  so  that  we  may  hope  it  will  stand  for 
another  five  hundred  years.  It  ought  to  be  a  “joy 
forever,”  for  it  is  a  thing  of  lieauty,  if  ever  there 
were  one. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  July  Atlan¬ 
tic. 

[From  The  Churchman,  July  16.] 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PATRIARCH  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Nicodemus,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Patriarch  of 
the  Holy  City  Jerusalem,  and  of  all  Palestine. 

Very  Reverend  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Cliurch  at 
Davenport,  in  tlie  United  States  of  America,  the 
beloved  son  in  Christ  our  God,  of  our  Humility — 
Charles  R.  Hale  : 

Grace  bo  to  your  dear  Reverence,  and  peace 
from  God. 

We  were  much  pleased  and  greatly  rejoiced  in 
spirit,  receiving  the  filial  letter  from  your  dear 
and  most  beloved  Reverence  of  the  4tli  of  last 
April,  in  whicli,  addressing  to  us  words  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  befitting  the  festal  Paschal  season  of  our 
God,  the  glad  and  heavenly  words  “Ctirist  is 
risen !  ”  you  happily  reminded  us  of  the  hours 
when  you  were  here  with  us,  and  we  had  the  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  you  which  we  enjoyed 
two  years  since. 

Gladly  proceeding  to-day  to  answer  this  letter, 
first  ot  all  we  expre.s8  our  grateful  thanks  to  your 
esteemed  Reverence,  for  having  such  constant 
memoiy  of,  and  filial  affection  for,  us,  earnestly 
praying  the  All-good  and  Almighty  God  to  grant 
you  continual  good  health,  to  enlighten  you  with 
tlie  incomprehensible  light  of  His  boundless  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge,  and  to  adorn  you  with  every 
good  word  and  work,  so  that  both  by  teaclilng  and 
example  you  may  labor  for  and  promote  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

We  now  inform  you  that  the  new  Bishop  of  the 
Anglican  Cliurch  for  this  Holy  City,  the  Right 
Reverend  George  Blyth,  by  the  grace  of  God  safe¬ 
ly  leached  here  last  week.  Ho  has  called  upon  us, 
and  we  have  received  him  with  all  love,  and  have 
had  groat  pleasure  in  making  his  aciiuaiutance. 
We  have  done  ail  in  our  power  to  make  his  so¬ 
journ  in  the  Holy  Land  agreeable,  commending 
him  to  our  Metropolitans  and  representatives  ev¬ 
erywhere.  We  have  the  liope  that  this  Bishop 
George  Blyth,  who  as  was  shown  during  our  brief 
Intercourse,  is  adorned  with  good  judgment  and 
prudence  and  many  virtues,  may  carry  on  bis 
work  here  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  peace,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  proselyting  operations  which  have  caus¬ 
ed  ten  thousand  evils  and  scandals  to  our  flock, 
contrary  to  the  well  known  commands  of  our  Sav¬ 
iour,  aud  not  harmonizing  with  our  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  always  in  friendship  and  love  with  the  Angli¬ 
can  Churcii. 

We  lately  gave  to  the  American  consul  here, 
Mr.  Gilman,  “  The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,” 
that  he  might  have  it  photographed,  and  these 
photographs  having  been  made,  have  been  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Johns-Hopkins  University, 
Dr.  Gilman,  exiiectiiig  him  to  send  us  six  copies  of 
them  when  published,  according  to  promise. 

And  now,  begging  your  beloved  Reverence  to  ex¬ 
press  our  brotherly  greetings  to  the  Right  Rever¬ 
end  Bishoi)  of  Iowa,  William  Stevens  Perry,  and 
I  assuring  you  that  we  keep  unchanged  our  fatherly 
,  affection  and  esteem  for  you,  in  return  for  what 
!  you  have  dune,  both  by  word  and  deed,  for  us  and 
I  for  our  Orthodox  Church  of  Sion,  wo  convey  to 
I  you  the  greetings  and  thanks  of  the  Metropoll--' 
I  tans,  bishu[)S,  and  other  clergy,  who  are  acquaint 
I  ed  with  your  Reverence.  Aud  we  pray  with  all 
I  our  heart  that  our  true  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
I  Christ  may  guard  your  Reverence,  whom  wo  so  es- 
;  teem,  from  all  that  might  harm  you,  grant  you 
many  long  years,  and  bestow  upon  you,  in  rich 
abundance,  His  heavenly  blessings. 

-f-THE  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Who  prays  for  you. 

In  the  Holy  City  Jerusalem,  May  20,  1887. 
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ELEVEH  MOWIEO-MACHINES  AT  WOKE. 

The  greatest  exhibition  ever  seen  in  mowing- 
machines,  teams,  and  mowing,  on  one  farm  in 
Ulster  county,  was  given  at  the  Home  Farm  of 
John  G.  Borden  in  Wallkill  on  Monday,  July 
18th.  Representatives  from  the  Buckeye  Mow¬ 
ing-machine  Works  at  Poughkeepsie  were  ex¬ 
pected  there  to  see  the  work  of  the  first  eight 
feet  cutting-bar  they  ever  made. 

Mr.  Rollin  R.  Denis,  who  has  travelled  over 
a  large  part  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  the 
Buckeye  Company,  having  been  in  Europe  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  their  interest  and  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  this  country,  was  present.  Arriving  at 
Wallkill  the  party  was  met  at  the  station  by 
Mr.  Borden  and  Mr.  Rue,  bis  foreman,  and  the 
parade  bepan.  Ten  mowing-machines  with 
teams  before  them  and  a  one-horse  machine, 
were  in  line,  and  all  at  once  moved  up  the  road 
toward  the  Condensary,  followed  by  Mr.  Bor¬ 
den’s  large  five-seated  wagon  drawn  by  a  big 
team  of  bay  horses.  In  the  wagon  were  Mrs. 
Borden,  her  sister  Mrs.  Graves,  and  their  mo¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Borden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rue,  Mr.  Rol¬ 
lin  R.  Denis,  and  The  Argus  representative. 
Arriving  at  Borden’s  gate  they  turned  in,  and 
passing  over  the  railroad  track  they  started  in 
the  lot,  and  the  machines  commenced  cutting 
grass.  The  one-horse  machine  driven  by  Gail 
Borden,  the  son  of  Mr.  Borden,  took  the  lead, 
then  followed  two  four-feet  six-inches  ma¬ 
chines,  then  six  six-feet  cut  machines,  then  a 
seven-feet  cut  machine,  and  last  the  eight-feet 
cut  Buckeye,  which  worked  as  fine  as  any,  while 
the  team  seemed  to  work  no  harder  than  the 
others.  They  cut  around  a  block  nearly  a  mile 
in  distance,  and  Mr.  Denis  said  he  never  saw 
an  exhil)ilion  to  equal  it  in  this  country.  He 
once  saw  thirteen  moving-machines  in  line  on 
a  farm  in  South  America,  but  they  being  four- 
feet  six-inches,  cut  a  no  wider  strip  than  these 
eleven.  After  the  exhibition,  the  party  were 
driven  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Borden,  where 
lunch  was  served.  The  occasion  was  one  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  developed  the  progress  being  made 
towards  the  creation  of  the  model  farm  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Borden  moved  to  Wallkill  six  years  ago 
the  present  Spring,  when  he  purchased  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Andrews  as  a  residence.  At  that 
time  and  for  three  years  following,  he  had 
charge  of  the  Condensary.  From  time  to  time 
he  purchased  other  farms  adjoining,  until  he 
now  owns  1180  acres  more  or  less.  He  has  re¬ 
signed  all  offices  in  connection  with  the  Con¬ 
densary,  leaving  others  to  manage  that,  while 
he  gives  his  attention  to  farming  according  to 
his  own  tastes  and  purposes. 

THE  CHEAPEST  POOD  FOR  PIGS. 

Feeding  experiments  with  pigs  is  the  subject 
of  the  July  bulletin  of  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Amherst.  The  conclusions 
reached  are  as  foliows  :  Judging  from  our  own 
experience  there  remains  but  little  doubt  when¬ 
ever  the  mere  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  is 
considered,  that  the  diet  consisting  of  skim- 
milk  and  corn  meal  alone,  as  described  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  second  feeding  experiment, 
has  been  the  cheaper  one.  It  is  not  less  clearly 
proved  in  connection  with  the  same  series  of 
experiments,  that  the  diet  of  skim-milk  and 
com  meal  as  carried  out  on  that  occasion  has 
furnished  us  thus  far  the  most  efficient  feed  for 
raising  pigs  for  the  home  meat  market ;  for  in 
every  instance  during  four  independent  feeding 
experiments  has  a  smaller  quantity  of  dry 
matter  contained  in  that  diet  sufficed  to  yield 
a  given  quantity  of  dressed  pork,  than  in  case 
of  our  other  diets  which  contained  an  addition 
of  gluten  meal  and  wheat  bran.  Although 
these  two  important  circumstances,  lower 
market  price  and  higher  nutritive  value  are  in 
favor  of  the  skim-milk  and  corn  meal  diet  for 
pigs,  its  superior  claim  of  good  economy  as 
compared  with  others  used  by  us,  cannot  be 
considered  as  established  without  a  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  agriculturai  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  the  manurial  refuse  matter  left 
behind  in  our  various  experiments.  Taking  for 
granted  that  in  raising  the  same  kind  of  animals 
to  the  same  weights  practically  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potassa, 
etc.,  will  be  retained  in  the  animal  system,  it 
follows  that  the  excess  of  any  one  of  these 
constituents  of  one  diet,  as  compared  with 
anotlier  one  must  count  in  favor  of  the  higher 
commercial  value  of  the  manurial  residue  of 
that  paiticular  diet. 

The  higher  value  of  the  manure  obtained  in 
feeding  some  gluten  meal  and  wheat  bran  with 
skim-milk  and  corn  meal,  instead  of  skim-milk 
and  corn  meal  alone,  amounts  to  .35  cents  more 
per  pound  of  dressed  pork  than  the  higher  cost 
of  the  feed  consumed  in  that  connection.  The 
money  value  of  the  essential  fertilizing  elements 
contained  in  the  entire  feed  consumed  per  lOdO 
pounds  of  dressed  pork  produced  has  varied 
in  our  experiments  from  822.80  to  .829.10.  Ad¬ 
mitting  a  loss  of  one-tliird  of  that  value  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  growth  of  the  animals,  there 
remains  within  tlie  reach  of  the  farmer  a  value, 
in  the  manurial  refuse  obtained,  of  from  815  to 
819.50.  This  sum  ought  to  be  credited  tf>  the 
profits ;  it  amounts  to  from  1.5  cents  to  1.95 
cents  per  pound,  of  dressed  pork  produced.  As 
we  sold  our  drt'ssedpork  at  from  5i  toTj  cents 
per  pound,  we  received  from  1.5  to  3.5  cents  per 
pound  tor  labor,  housing,  etc. 

PASTURE  FOR  COWS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  cows  pastured  at  the 
further  end  of  the  farm.  Driving  them  up  at 
night,  however  carefully  done,  is  injurious. 
When  the  biig  is  distended  with  ten  to  fourteen 
quarts  of  milk,  as  it  should  be  after  a  day  of 
pasture,  it  is  a  hard  load  for  the  cow  to  bear. 
The  milker  could  much  more  easily  carry  it  in  a 
pail  than  the  cow  could  do  it,  as  he  can  change 
his  load  so  as  to  make  it  less  burdensome. 
Another  advantage  in  having  the  cows  pastured 
near  the  barnyard  is  that  after  they  are  milked 
they  may  be  turned  out  to  graze  at  night.  In 
hot  weather  they  can  eat  better  than  during 
the  day,  when  most  of  their  energy  is  devoted 
to  fighting  flies.  However,  says  one  who  knows, 
it  dots  not  appear  to  be  a  serious  hardship  for 
a  cow  to  carry  the  milk  she  makes  in  half  a 
day.  _ 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CRANBERRIES. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  cranberry  crop  this 
year  are  not  encouraging.  Reports  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  indicate  a  falling  off  of  at  least  one- 
half  from  last  year’s  crop.  The  Cape  crop  has 
been  from  70,000  to  75,000  barrels  for  the  last 
two  years  ;  previous  to  that  it  ran  at  about 
45,000  barrels  for  several  years.  This  year 
about  40,000  barrels  are  the  estimated  crop. 
The  loss  is  mainly  due  to  the  vine  '^orm.  The 
crop  in  New  Jersey  has  been  much  damaged 
by  heavy  rain  storms,  and  the  worms  have  also 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  ; 
but  the  indications  on  the  whole  point  to  about 
as  good  a  crop  as  last  year. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  the  statistician  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  reports 
that  the  average  value  of  our  dairy  products, 
including  milk,  annually  during  the  previous 
five  yeais  has  been  84l)0,009,00t).  Th(»se  figures, 
of  course,  do  not  include  oleomargarine,  of 
which  a  pound  or  so  per  head  is  consumed  by 
our  ptKtple.  This  year  the  value  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  8480,000,001).  This  exceeds  the 
value  of  our  annual  wheat  yield  by  820,000,000, 
and  comes  next  !<■>  corn,  which  is  tlie  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all  our  farm  products.  In  1860  tlie  value 
of  our  entire  dairy  products  was  about  880,- 
000,000.  The  number  of  milk  cows  now  in  use 
for  dairy  purposes  is  *21,000,000.  Mr.  Dodge 
“-timates  that  each  of  these  will  give  at  least 
.ju  gallons  of  milk  in  the  year.  This  would 
make  the  annual  supply  7,:)50,000,000  gallons, 
of  which  about  4,000,000,000  gallons  is  consumed 
in  butter  making,  and  700,000,000  gallons  in 
cheese  making.  The  quantity  of  butter  pro¬ 
duced  is  about  1,350,000,000  pounds,  and  of 
cheese  6,500,000  pounds.  The  vast  capital  em¬ 
ployed  is  shown  in  this  table  :  100,000,000  acrts 
of  land,  $25  per  acre,  $2,500,000,000  ;  21,000,000 


cows,  $30  per  head,  $630,000,000;  1,000,000 
working  horses,  875  per  head,  $75,000,0  0  ; 
buildings,  dairying  machinery,  etc.,  $75,000,000 ; 
total  $3,280,000,(  00.  As  to  butter  98i  per  cent. ' 
of  our  total  product  is  consumed  at  home  and  ; 
only  li  per  cent,  shipped.  This  makes  the  , 
average  annual  consumption  21  i  pounds  per 
capita.  Last  year  our  shipments  of  cheese  to 
the  English  market  readied  something  over 
85,000,0<i0  pounds,  valued  at  $9,172,900.  The 
value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  products  of  the 
Empire  State  this  year  will  reach  at  least  $38,- 
000,000  and  $12,00(’),000  respectively. 

HEATING  CHEAP  GREENHOUSES. 

Neither  oil-stoves  nor  any  inside  combustion 
will  do,  says  a  writer  in  Gardening  Illustrated. 
My  wasted  money  constantly  comes  to  ray 
mind  when  I  see  some  of  these  articles  lying 
about.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  numiier  of  suggestions  for  heating 
small  greenhouses,  no  mention  made  of  a  con¬ 
tracted  fire-brick-built  stove  for  the  purpose, 
whic  I  in  my  case  has  proved  so  successful. 
The  stove  may  be  constructed  from  five  inches 
square,  or  round — the  latter  I  prefer — and  18  ! 
inches  to  24  inches  deep,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  house.  .  At  the  top  there  must  be  a  feed¬ 
ing-door,  and  at  the  bottom  a  door  for  stoking. 
Such  a  stove,  properly  built,  is  inexpensive, 
lasting,  and  gives  capital  results,  if  care  is 
taken  to  have  the  coke  broken  very  small — 
which  is  the  great  secret.  For  eight  ycare  now 
I  have  used  such  a  stove ;  it  will  burn  without 
attention  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  if  prop¬ 
erly  banked  up.  Last  Winter  one  of  these 
stoves,  which  heated  a  greenhouse  with  the 
flue  running  through  it,  was  never  let  out  for 
three  or  four  weeks  together,  and  then  only  to 
clean  it,  as  I  found  it  more  economical,  unless 
the  weather  was  very  mild,  to  keep  it  in  than 
to  have  to  use  wood  and  waste  time  in  relight¬ 
ing.  I  have  now  utilized  this  stove  for  heating 
with  hot  water  an  intermediate  house,  by  re¬ 
building  the  stove,  and  putting  a  spiral  coil  of 
steam- pipe  in  the  brick- work.  I  have  built 
two  chimneys  to  the  stove,  with  dampers  to 
each,  and  as  the  intermediate  house  is  wanted 
nearly  always,  the  damper  of  the  greenhouse- 
flue  is  only  used  when  there  is  a  frost,  and  then 
it  is  drawn  out,  and  the  other  closed.  By  this 
contrivance  I  am  at  the  same  expense  as  I  was 
before,  and  heat  both  houses.  Of  course,  care 
must  be  taken  to  construct  both  flues  so  as  to 
get  a  good  draught  in  each  case.  The  expense 
for  the  coke  that  I  required  for  the  whole  sea¬ 
son  in  the  greenhouse  I  am  writing  about,  was 
£1,  58..  and  I  used  it,  more  or  less,  up  to  the 
end  of  May.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter,  and  am  persuaded  that 
people  of  limited  means  may  indulge  their 
taste  for  flowers  at  a  very  small  cost,  if  they 
will  only  exercise  their  own  ingenuity  a  little 
more.  But  success  without  some  trouble  can 
never  be  attained. 
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Carbonic  -  acid  Gas.  —  The  manufacture  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  is  becoming  an  important 
business  in  Berlin,  where  more  than  1,000 
pounds  are  made  daily.  It  is  put  up  iu  steel 
bottles,  each  holding  seventeen  to  eighteen 
pounds,  at  a  price  a  little  less  than  twenty-four 
cents  per  pound.  The  gas  in  a  bottle  when 
expanded  occupies  over  10,000  cubic  feet,  and 
is  used  mainly  in  making  mineral  waters  and 
for  beer  engines. 

Elictric  Trumpet. — An  electric  trumpet  has 
been  recently  devised  by  M.  Zigang.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  short  brass  tube  mounted  on  wood, 
and  containing  an  electro-magnet  whose  ends 
face  a  vibrating  plate  on  which  is  fixed  a  small 
piece  of  soft  iron.  Against  this  plate-armature 
rests  a  regulating  screw  with  platinum  point, 
which  serves  for  automatic}  interruption  by  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  armature.  With  two  Leclanclm 
elements  a  musical  sound  is  had,  which  may  be 
varied  in  pitch,  intensity,  and  timbre  by  means 
of  the  screw.  This  instrument  maybe  usefully 
employed  in  signalling  on  ships,  railways,  tram¬ 
ways,  etc.;  it  may  also  serve  as  a  receiver  for 
signals  of  the  Morse  type. 

Adult  Crabs. — Crabs,  which  are  supposed  to 
shed  their  shells  every  year,  do  not  often  shed 
them  after  they  have  attained  their  full  size, 
and  the  creatures  become  victims  to  barnacles 
and  all  sorts  of  marine  growths,  that  fasten 
themselvc's  upon  the  shell.  A  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  has  been  placed  an  old  crab  of  the  edible 
species,  with  some  half  dozen  oysters  of  large 
size  fixed  to  its  back,  which  load,  ever  increas¬ 
ing,  the  old  crab  was  doomed  to  carry  to  tlie 
end  of  its  days.  A  nother  curious  specimen  pre¬ 
served  is  that  of  a  hairy  crab,  which,  though  no 
larger  itself  than  a  walnut,  is  saddled  with  a 
sponge  as  big  as  a  man’s  list. 

Submarine  Telephony.  —  Prof.  Trowbridge’s 
plan  of  submarine  telephony  in  which  speech 
was  to  be  transmitted  between  vessels  at  sea 
without  the  aid  of  any  connecting  wire,  has 
been  abandoned  as  impracticable,  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  upon  which  Mr.  Edison  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  in  Florida  is  more  promising  of  gf)od 
results.  In  this  system  the  telephone  signals, 
by  long  and  short  explosive  sounds  instead  of 
by  spoken  words  and  communications,  have 
been  successfuly  exchanged  through  the  water 
between  vessels  three  to  four  miles  apait,  with 
the  prospect  that  the  working  limit  may  bo 
increased  with  improvement  in  the  apparatus. 

Life  on  the  Moon. — There  is  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  moon  is  not  absolutely  air¬ 
less,  and  while  it  has  no  visible  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter,  its  soil  may,  after  all,  not  be  entirely  arid 
and  desiccated.  There  are  observations  which 
hint  at  visible  changes  in  certain  8{)ots  that 
could  possibly  be  caused  by  vegetation,  and 
there  are  other  observations  which  suggi'st  the 
display  of  electric  luminosity  in  a  rarefied  at¬ 
mosphere  covering  the  moon.  To  declare  that 
no  possible  form  of  life  can  exist  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  upon  the  lunar  surface 
would  be  saying  too  much,  for  human  intelli¬ 
gence  cannot  set  bounds  to  creative  power. 
Yet  within  the  limits  of  life,  such  as  we  know 
them,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that  the  moon 
is  a  dead  and  deserted  world.  In  other  words, 
if  a  race  of  beings  resembling  ourselves  or  re¬ 
sembling  any  of  our  contemporaries  in  terres¬ 
trial  life,  ever  existed  upon  the  moon,  they 
must  long  since  have  perished.  That  such  be¬ 
ings  may  have  existed  is  possible,  particularly 
if  it  is  true,  as  generally  believed,  that  the  moon 
once  had  a  comparatively  dense  atmosphere, 
and  water  upon  its  surface,  which  have  now  in 
the  process  of  cooling  of  the  lunar  globe,  been 
withd  rawn  into  its  interior.  It  certainly  does  not 
detract  from  the  interest  with  which  we  study 
the  rugged  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  moon, 
to  reflect  that  if  we  could  visit  those  ancient 
sea  bottoms,  or  explore  those  glittering  moun¬ 
tains,  we  might,  perchance,  find  there  some  re¬ 
mains  or  mementoes  of  a  race  that  flourished, 
and  perhaps  was  all  gathered  again  to  its  fa¬ 
thers,  before  man  appeared  upon  the  earth. — 
Popular  Science  Monttily. 

The  New  French  Rifle. — The  Lebel  rifle,  the 
new  arm  witli  which  the  French  infantry  will  be 
supplied  before  next  Spring,  is,  according  to  all 
accounts,  a  wonder.  The  new  rifle  is  known  by 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  Lebel,  and  is  srnalleV 
and  lighter  than  the  rifles  now  in  use ;  the 
French  soldiers  call  it  “the  little  gun.’’  The 
most  authentic  descriptions  given  of  the  gun 
agree  in  attributing  to  it  a  carrying  power  far 
beyond  that  of  any  rifle  heretofore  in  use.  The 
models  received  iu  New  York  are  not  known  to 
be  accurate  copies  of  the  Lebel  gun,  and  exper¬ 
iments  with  them  are  impossible,  owing  to  the 
fact  tliat  the  powder  used  is  a  secret  compound 
of  which  the  French  Government  has  the  mo- 
I  nopoly,  .\ccording  to  all  accounts,  the  Lebel 
gun  will  carry  its  bullet  more  than  a  mile  ami 
a  half,  and  with  a  more  certain  aim  than  has 
been  po8sit)le  with  ordinary  rifles.  The  bore  of 
the  gun  is  very  small,  and  the  ball,  which  is  of 
steel  and  sharply  pointeil  at  one  end,  is  said  to 
revolve  at  a  speed  of  a  thousand  revolutions  a 
second.  In  the  tests  made  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  this  bullet  has  penetrated  a  brick  wall 
eight  inches  thick  at  a  distance  of  500  yards  ; 
it  will  go  thnnigh  any  kind  of  armor  which  can 
be  worn  by  soldiers,  and  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  will  pass  through  a  man  as  easily 
as  at  ten  paces.  The  gun  has  no  recoil  under 
fire,  and  the  powder  gives  out  no  smoke  what¬ 
ever.  It  has  been  said  that  the  powder  used 


must  be  a  type  of  smokeless  hunting  powder 
already  in  the  market ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the 
inventor,  who  says  that  he  uses  an  entirely  new 
compound.  The  Lebel  gun  is  of  course  a  re¬ 
peater,  and  the  cartridges  are  so  small  that 
each  soldier  carries  220  rounds  of  ammunition, 
as  against  116  rounds,  formerly  considered  the 
maximum.  The  French  Government  is  now 
making  these  guns  at  the  rate  of  500  a  day  at 
Saint- Etienne,  and  is  preparing  to  turn  out  dou¬ 
ble  that  number. 

To  Extinguish  Fires. — A  simple  and  efficient 
substitute  for  water-pails,  useful  when  fires  are 
in  their  infancy,  is  found  iu  the  hand-grenade, 
which  occupies  but  little  room,  and  remains 
filled  with  water  whether  looked  after  or  not. 
The  wonderful  fire-extinguishing  properties  of 
the  liquid  contained  in  these  high-priced  appli¬ 
ances  is  very  properly  questioned  ;  and  though 
undoubtedly  the  saline  solution  with  which 
they  are  filled  is  somewhat  more  efficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  than 
pure  water,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  house¬ 
holder  should  not  manufacture  his  own  hand- 
grenades,  and  by  so  doing  save  an  unnecessa¬ 
ry  outlay  of  money.  The  hand-grenade  solu¬ 
tion  recommended  by  a  contemporary,  is  a 
mixture  of  19.47  parts  common  salt,  8.88  parts 
salammoniac,  and  71.66  parts  water.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  to  compound  the  mixture 
with  any  such  exactness,  as  a  rough  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  proportions  given  will  give  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  results.  The  liquid  can  be 
kept  in  ordinary  quart  bottles  made  of  thin 
glass,  so  that  when  thrown  they  will  break  eas¬ 
ily.  To  make  the  mixture  more  secure  against 
evaporation,  it  is  well  to  dip  the  cork  in  wax 
after  it  has  been  well  driven  in. 

Milk  for  Babies. — Recent  statistics  show 
that  out  of  1000  Berlin  babies  under  eleven 
months  of  age  558  receive  mother’s  milk,  27 
are  nourished  by  wet  nurses,  40  are  fed  partly 
on  breast  and  partly  on  cow’s  milk,  345  on  cow’s 
milk  only,  and  30  on  mixed  and  artificial  foods. 
The  mortality  of  children  receiving  partly  hu¬ 
man  and  partly  animal  milk  is  three  times,  and 
that  of  children  receiving  only  animal  milk  six 
times  as  large  as  that  of  children  fed  at  the 
breast ;  while  the  mortality  of  children  fed  on 
“substitutes  for  mother’s  milk”  is  nearly  four¬ 
teen  times  that  of  naturally  nourished  ones. 

In  Case  of  Sunstroke.— To  apply  cold  to  the 
head  is  the  first  measure  to  be  employed.  Ice, 
if  at  hand,  should  be  used,  if  not,  a  stream  of 
cold  water  may  be  poured  over  the  head,  baek 
and  neck.  If  the  heat  of  the  body  is  very  great, 
the  patient  should  be  immersed  in  a  bath  tor  a 
considerable  time,  the  water  being  at  first  slight¬ 
ly  warmed,  and  then  gradually  but  quickly  cool¬ 
ed.  If  there  arc  no  conveniences  forbathiug,then 
the  body  may  be  freely  and  persistently  sponged 
with  cold  water,  or  the  patient  can  be  laid  on 
the  floor,  covered  with  a  sheet,  and,  with  a 
sprinkling  pot,  the  cold  water  may  be  a{)plied. 
This  douching  can  be  kept  up  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes  until  the  heat  of  the  body  is  notably 
lessened.  This  commencing  treatment  will  be 
appropriate  iu  all  cases.  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  measures  of  relief,  they  can  be  applied  at 
once  and  be  persisted  in  until  a  physician  ar¬ 
rives,  and  assumes  the  care  of  the  unfortunate. 

Poison  Ivy  in  Fairmount  Park  and  in  the 
cemeteries  is  giving  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health  much  concern.  Three  weeks  ago  they 
ordered  the  cemetery  companies  to  remove  the 
vines  witliiu  ten  days,  but  the  removal  is  a  long 
and  costly  job,  and  but  little  progress  has  been 
made.  The  vine  is  like  a  reptile  in  its  habits. 
It  creeps  through  the  grass,  clusters  around 
tombstones,  and  often  coils  about  the  highest 
trees.  Its  fibres  get  entangled  in  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  their  ends  are  buried  in  the  grass 
and  under  monuments.  Many  women  and 
children,  who  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  vine,  have  been 
dangerously  poisoned  this  Summer,  and  in  some 
cases  have  narrowly  escaped  disfigurement  for 
life.  The  vine  is  often  ignorantly  mistaken  for 
the  Virginia  creeper,  from  which  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  coarser  texture  of  its  leaflets 
which  are  three  in  number,  while  the  Virginia 
creeper  has  five.  The  ivy  has  grown  with  spe¬ 
cial  luxuriance  the  present  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Tom.ato  Salad. — Cut  six  ripe  tomatoes  into 
slices  and  remove  all  the  seeds  ;  rub  a  dish 
with  onion  and  pour  into  it  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  vinegar  (in  the  proportion  of  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar),  sprinkle  on  the 
tomatoes  i)eppcr  and  salt,  and  leave  them  in 
dressing  two  hours.  They  will  then  be  ready 
to  serve. 

Apple  Pudding.— Apple  pudding  should  be 
made  witli  a  very  light  suet  crust.  Take  a  good 
sized  basin  ami  line  it  with  the  suet  crust,  then 
till  it  up  with  apples  sliced  very  finely,  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  some  cloves  or  lemon  ; 
make  a  cover  of  the  paste  over  the  top,  tie  the 
basin  in  a  floured  cloth  and  place  it  with  the 
cover  upward  in  boiling  water  ;  let  it  boil  for 
two  hours,  turn  out  the  basin  and  serve  it  with 
sweet  sauce.  Some  people  prefer  making  an 
apple  pudding  without  the  basin,  simply  cov¬ 
ering  up  the  apples  with  the  paste  and  cooking 
it  like  a  large  dumpling,  but  this  is  not  nearly 
so  satisfactory,  and  does  not  look  well.  Sweet 
sauce  can  be  made  either  of  plain  butter  and 
sugar  mixed  together,  or  of  butter,  milk  and 
flour,  well  blended  and  sweetened.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  better  to  sweeten  the  pudding  before 
boiling,  though  old-fashioned  people  prefer  to 
do  so  at  the  table,  cutting  a  round  piece  out  of 
the  top  of  the  pudding  and  putting  in  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  then. 

Chocolate  and  Coffee  with  Milk. —  Choco¬ 
late  and  cafe  au  lait  for  either  the  afternoon  or 
luncheon  beverages  are  equally  delicious.  For 
the  former,  have  three  pints  of  milk  boiled, 
and  make  a  paste  of  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
grated  chocolate,  and  stir  in  the  hot  milk  ;  add 
five  or  six  eggs  well  beaten  ;  let  it  simmer  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  at 
pleasure.  After  boiling  up  once  again,  stir  in 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  well  whipped.  When 
served  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  which 
have  been  whipped  up  with  powdereil  sugar 
into  a  stiff  froth,  to  the  surface  of  each  cup 
before  serving.  For  the  frothed  cafe  an  lait, 
not  always  clearly  understood  as  properly 
made,  the  process  is  exceedingly  simple,  need¬ 
ing,  for  example,  one  quart  of  strong,  clear  cof¬ 
fee  and  one  quart  of  milk.  These  must  be 
added  together  in  the  hot  coffee-pot,  and  cov¬ 
ered  immediately.  There  must  be  in  readiness 
a  cream  pitcher  full  of  the  whites  of  three  stiff- 
beaten  eggs ;  put  a  tablespoonful  upon  each  cu[) 
of  coffee  when  served,  making  a  foamy  billow 
in  the  centre. 

Scimws  that  are  too  small  for  separate  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  cleaned  from  rust  as  follows  : 
Take  a  pound  of  screws  and  place  tiiem  in  a 
small  box,  a  cigar  box  will  do  ;  put  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  on  them  and  shake  for  a  minute ; 
then  put  a  piece  of  cotton  waste  in  the  box,  and 
repeat  for  a  minute ;  finally  put  a  handful  of 
sawdust  in  the  box,  and  shake  for  another 
minute  or  so,  and  remove  the  sawdust  by  sift¬ 
ing  it  from  the  screws  in  a  fine  sieve.  The 
screws  will  come  out  well  cleaned. 

Cracks  of  a  room  may  be  neatly  and  perma¬ 
nently  filled  by  thoroughly  soaking  newspapers 
in  paste  made  of  one  pound  of  flour,  three 
quarts  of  water  and  a  tablespoonful  of  alum, 
thoroughly  boiled  and  mixed.  The  mixture 
will  be  about  as  thick  as  putty,  and  may  be 
forced  into  the  cracks  w;ith  a  case  knife.  It 
will  harden  like  papier  mache. 

“I  Ought  to  Write  Tou  that  Sly  Wife  U  Dead." 

This  is  a  sad  duty  that  many  a  widower  is  otili^ed  to 
perform,  tmt  in  the  following;  instance  the  writer  was 
not  a  widower.  It  is  from  a  fanner  in  Ira,  .Jasper  Co. 
Iowa,  anil  is  dated  Feb.  8,  188t>;  ’’ 

“/  ought  to  write  you  that  my  wife  is  dead,  in  order 
that  the  predictions  of  the  physicdans  should  bc^come 
true;  but,  thank  God,  nhe  lives,  and  is  getting  better  as 
fast  as  could  be  reasonably  expected;  is  up  all  day 
generally,  and  is  able  to  get  around  quite  lively;  appe¬ 
tite  good.  Did  not  get  the  beef  extract,  as  you  advised, 
but  killed  a  fat  heifer,  and  ample  justice  is  done  to  the 
steak.” 

Those  who  want  to  know  more  about  the  Compound 
Oxygen,  which  achieved  such  felicitous  results  in  this 
.^'1*  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen, 

1529  Arcb  street, ^  Philddolpbici,  Pa.,  and  ask  for  tbeir 
brochure,  which  is  sent  free  to  applicants. 


A  PESFECT  FOOD  FOE  INFANTS. 

THE  NIUTHER'S  FAVORITE. 

It  has  been  successful  In  hundreds  of  coses  where  other 
prepared  foods  failed. 

FOR  invai.idsTTo  dyspeptics, 

The  Most  Nourishing,  Most  Paiatable, 

Most  Economicai, 

OF  .4L.Ii  PREPARER  FOODW. 

EASILY  AXD  QVICKLY  rREVARED. 

Send  for  circulars  and  pamphlets  giring  testimony  of  I'hysicians 
and  Mothers,  which  will  amply  prove  every  statement  we  mate. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists.  25c.,  50c.,  $1.00. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  liurllngton,  Vt. 

1887-B^BIES-1SS7 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country  ”  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  will  do  any  mother's  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  Laetated  Food  ns  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  Mui  h  valuable  Information  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  dh  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


fsELTZCR' 


Indigestion, 

Sick  Headache, 
Constipation, 
Inactive  Liver. 


The  merchant  planning  business  schemes; 
The  preacher  struggling  through  his  themes; 
The  statesman  lii  assembly  balls; 

The  broker  wild  with  “  puts  and  calls," 

To  cool  the  Blood  and  brace  the  mind, 

Will  TARRANT’S  SELTZER  safest  find. 


Organized 


1874. 


6Z 


Incorport'd 


1885. 


DEBENTURES 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

LP  9105,000 Real  Estate  First  MortgaKCB, not 
merely  deposited  with,  but  plaood  in  name  of  The 
6t.  Paul  Trust  ronipany  In  trust  as  special  se¬ 
curity  for  each  BlC^fOOO  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 

Jo  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  No  exposure. 

No  bother  of  morttcane  transfers  or  releases. 

^~Cuaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debenture*  n,n  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  Now  York.  rB^First  Hortgases  rnnning 
8  to  5  yrars  still  plated  if  desired,  on  best  of  secarity,  at 

Mnrtirsirnfl  *  IMiO/  mnhnHtrnnii. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
bad  to  pay 
tanes  or 
costs,  wait 
for  Interest 
or  take  land 


Mortgaged 
land  always 
carefully 
examined.  5 
per  ct.  paid 
onshort  tinie 
Investp  ents. 


IVSure  piincipul  better  than  high  Interest. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

D.8.B. JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTCACE  CO. 

HJCNTION  THIS  rACER,  8T.  rtlL,  gUiS. 

THE  WESTERN 

FARM  MORTGAGE  00. 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

Capital  (fully  paid),  $260,000.  Assets,  $702,526,78, 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  »» 

GOLD  DEBENTURES. 

Wf  offer  First  Mortgage  Loans,  ••  heretofore,  drewing 
7  *-er  Cent  Guaranteed.  AUo  10  and  15  year  6  Par 
Csnt  Gold  Debentures  Esch  Series  of  Debenture* 
of  $1(I0.(NI0  i*  tecured  by  first  mortfraftes  for  $106,000  (on 
land  worth  two  and  one*half  to  five  rimes  the  amount 
of  the  mortfrace)  held  in  truil  by  the  AmeHrao  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  of  N  Y. ;  and  a’»n  by  our  j»aid  up  Capital 
and  Aiseti.  of  over  THKEE  QUARTERS  of  a  MILLION  DOL* 
LARS.  Twulve  years  ciperience.  .More  than  2.000  ioveatora 
can  testify  to  the  promptne-*.  tafpty  and  •Htiafartlon  «>f 
thuir  inveatment*.  new  York  Office.  137  Broadway.  C.  0. 
Hine  St  Bon,  Agts.  Albany.  N.  Y.  Office,  Twaddle  Bnildlng, 
M.  V.  B.  Bull  &  Co.,  agta.  Boston  Office,  34  School  Street, 
M  D.  Brooks,  Airt.  «*»t>d  or  ramphlet*.  ►itrm*  and  Kiill 
t'.Aonnatlon.  L.  H.  PERKIh,i.  Secretary.  LAWRENCE.  KAN 


Tbe  Amerlran  Inyeetinent  Company^  of  Emmets* 
burg.  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  c^apital  of  S60G«0U0,iiarplat 
$75.000a  olTern  flret  M<»rtgage  Ijoans  drawing  eeven  per 
cent.  Also  6  per  cent.  10-yeai  Debenture  Bonds  secured  by 
105  per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  Loans  held  In  trust  by  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company*  Y*  5  per  cent,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  for  periods  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
Information  and  references  to  the  compHnyat  150  .Vassaa 
■ireet,  S,  Y.  A.  L.  OUMSBY,  Vice-President. 

Our  constant  aim  it  to  makathenn  the  fineit  in  the  world. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for 

IMTMDE-IUnilllS 


THE  AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri. 
can  thouKht  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high.class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  weU 
corned  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  RT  MAIL. 

tamp/*  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  rs> 
eelpt  of  26  ets,;  back  numbers,  IS  ete. 
Premium  List  with  either. 

Address! 

S.  T.  BVSB  &  SO^,  PubUsIiers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  T. 


GETUPCIUBS. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14tll  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13tll  STREEVv 

NEW  YORK 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Boods  Establishment. 

ALL  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

LINENS, 

AS  WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXTR.AORDINARY  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS  IN  OUR  WHOLE  LINE,  FROM  THE  ORDINARY 
TO  THE  FINEST  QUALITIES  MANUFACTURED.  THESE 
GOODS  COME  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
TO  OUR  COUNTERS,  THUS  SAVING  ALL  INTERME¬ 
DIATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROFITS,  AND  ENABLING 
US  TO  SELL  THEM  AT  PRICES  THE  LOWEST  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY. 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 
ladies’  MUSLIN 

Underwear. 


EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD  BY  US  IS  MANUFACTURED 
IN  OUR  OWN  WORKROOMS.  ALL  EMBROIDERY  USED 
IS  IMPORTED  DIRECT  BY  US.  THEREFORE  WE  CAN 
AND  DO  SELL  THIS  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT  PRICES 
ABSOLUTELY  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 

summeiTgames. 

We  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  articles  re¬ 
quired  FOR  THE  GAME  OF  TENNIS,  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES,  FULL  SETS  OF  TENNIS  IN  STRONG 
WOODEN  BOXES.  RACKETS  BY  ALL  THE  BEST  MAK¬ 
ERS.  NETS,  POLES,  MARKERS,  ROPES,  AND  PEGS. 
AYER’S  BEST  COVERED  BALLS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 
ALSO  FULL  LINES  OF  CROQUET,  BATTLEDORES  AND 
SHUTTLECOCK,  GRACE  HOOPS,  PITCH  A- RING,  RING- 
TOSS,  AND  BASE-BALL  GOODS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLF.p  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 
MADE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS,  THE  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 

CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIl'T  OF 
TEN  CENTS.  ‘ 

R.  H.  MAiY  &  GO. 


Memorial  Windows 
Church  Decoration 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Compan j 

40  XTASSAT7  STEEST,  2TZrt7  TOES. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re*Insnrance,  •  865,680  46 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,134  88 

Net  Surplus,  ....  540,903  67 


Total  Assets, 


$2,546,674  96 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Statee  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,590,205  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,600  00 

Loans  on  Call .  30,000  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  71,563  M 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,350  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,275  0# 

Railroad  Stock .  43,350  0« 

Cash  In  hands  ot  Agents,  in  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,098  M 

Accrued  Interest. .  8,327  Ot 


-  $2,546,674  M 

SB2TJAM11T  S.  T7AL00TT,  President. 

I.  REM8EN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres't  and  Sec'y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  \  Asfl*t  SAorfitArifts 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  ]  ^88  t  Secretariea, 

continental”" 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  S  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  St. 
Buildings;  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

•  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1887. 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  (ot  which  tor 

Inland  Marine  $32,950) . $a,383,800  53 

Reserve  for  Commissions,  Taxes,  &C.  3ii,U00  00 

“  for  losses  and  other  claims.  451,3X3  83 

.Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Snrplns .  1,374,850  03 

Total  Assets . $5,»3»,981  38 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,800,000.) 

DIRECTORS; 

H.  If.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PBCK,  3d  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 


SPECIAL  DFiiiaNH  WITH 

Estimates  submitted  » 

The  Tiffany 
Glass  Company 

333  &  335  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
.509  PULLMAN  Building  Chicago 


Louis  C  tieeany 
president 
John  Dueais 

SEUIIETAP.Y 


Pringle  Mitchell 

MANAGER 

John  Cheney  Platt 

TREASURIOR 


BONELE^  BACON. 

Nona  Genuine  unless  showing  our  Patented  Trade- 
Marks,  a  Light  Metallic  Seal  attached  to  the 
string,  and  the  Striped  Canvas, 
as  in  the  cuts. 

A  little  higher  in  price,  but  of  unrivalled  quality. 

KIDDER’* 


A  POTEXT  REMEDY  FOR 

Indigestion,  Acute  and  Atonic  Dvopep.!*,  Clironlc  and 
Oastrr>-Inlc.tlDSl  Catarrii,  Vomilliig  in  I'rcgnancv, 
Cholera  Inlantuin,  aad  in  Cuavalesceace  frum  Acute 
Dlseaae*. 

Over  5,000  physician*  have  sent  to  n.  the  mo«t  flatter¬ 
ing  opinions  DrK>a  Digeslylin  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases 
arising  from  Improper  digestion. 

For  20  years  we  nave  roanniactared  the  Digestive  Fer¬ 
ments  exnressly  for  PIIY.sICIANS’  ,i«e,and  for  the  past 
year  DIGESTYLIN  lias  been  bv  them  extensively  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  to-day  It  stands  without  a  rival  as  a  diges¬ 
tive  agent.  It  la  not  a  secret  remedv  but  a  nclentlflc 
preparation,  the  formula  of  which  Is  plainly  printed  on 
each  boUlA.  Its  great  DIGESTIVE  POWER  Is  created 
by  a  careful  and  proper  treatment  of  the  ferments  la 
manufacture.  It  Is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  most  ilellcate  stomach.  For  the  rclia* 
billtv  of  one  statements  wo  wool. I  respectfitUv  refer  to 
all  Wholesale  and  Ketsll  Ornggista  an  I  PHYSICIANS 
generally.  Price  *1.00.  8o'd  by  Druggists,  or 
WM.  F.  KIDDER  dc  CO.. 
manufacturing  CHEMISTS. 

83  John  St.,  XT.  Y. 


WC  WANT  EVERY 

HOUSEKEEPER 

TO  HAVE  A  SAMPLE  OP 


Alluntlc  KxpreMx  S^ervlce* 
LIVERPOOL,  via  «U  ‘  ENSTOWN. 

.Steamshli)  “CITY  i)F  KilMK”  from  New  York 
WEDNESDAY,  Aiigimt  17. 

Uirgost  and  finest  ixissongor  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloon  Passage,  .%llO  to  $100;  Second  Class,  $30. 
OLANOOW  NBIIVICB. 

Steamer  every  Saliirday  from  Now  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow.  Londonderry,  Liverpool,  or 
Belfast,  $.'>0  and  $00 ;  Second  Class,  $30. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prei.ald,  either  Service,  $J40. 
Saloon  Ixcurslon  Tickets  .ht  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  I,<dter8  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  Issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  St. 
For  Books  of  Tours.  Tickets,  or  further  information. 

Apply  iG  HEITDSESOIT  BHOTHEES,  Affcnts, 

7  IlowlInN  Green,  New  York. 


ir  A  FRIEND  INDEED.  ^ 

I  deliberately  affirm,  wlthoutother  reward  than  the  hope 
ot  doing  good,  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  saved 
my  life.  In  the  Autumn  ot  1854  I  h>ok  a  severe  cold.  I 
suffered  pain  through  the  hack,  groin,  and  kidneys.  I  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  pronounced  my  case  Gravel,  remark¬ 
ing:  “  Mr.  Davis,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken,  you 
cannot  recover.’’  In  this  crisis  a  friend  recommended 
Dr.  David  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  and  I  began  using 
it,  leaving  off  all  f.ther  medicines.  Shortly  I  experlenceil 
a  decided  Improvement,  and  alter  taking  only  two  bottles, 
I  considered  myself  completely  cured.— JGUN  DAVIS,  50 
Cottage  street,  Koehester,  N.  Y  To  other  sufferers  It  Is 
only  neC’  ssary  to  say  that  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  Is 
constantly  working  wonderful  cures  In  all  cases  of  diseases 
of  the  BIcKid,  Liver,  and  Kidneys. 

Di.  D.  Eeinedy's  Favorite  Bemedy. 


Rondout,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  $5. 


se.eoo 

BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

1HS6. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TKOY,  N.  Yh  BElLE, 

ForChurchc*  Schools,  etc.  also  Chime, 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  centur: 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troj,  S.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  8UPEBIGR 

CHUBCH,  CHIME,  AND  SCHOOL  BEUS. 


'-‘S'/#  ^ 


which  wlU  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  addresB. 
With  name  of  this  paper.  Full  sized  boi,  poetp^a 
for  15c.  in  Rtan^s.  For  sale  cver\'where. 

,*;™ElICTR0-8IUd0H“sr“ 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO*.  72  John  Stu  New  Yorfb 


M 

0N 


MeShane  Bell  Foundn 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 
CwTiiRS  AND  PsAia  fOF  CHURCHB8.  k* 
Spud  for  Price  And  CatAlnjfTie.  Address 

s  H.  McHIIANK  A  C'O., 

paptr.  lleltlnwre*  Mdk 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRYs 


SchoolA,  Fire  Alermn,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WAKRANTEIi.  Caulogue  sect  Free. 

VANOUZEN  *  TIFT.  Ciaeioiitti,  0. 


GEORGE  BLISS.  ALFRED  RAY, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EAhLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  WH.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW,  BBADI8H  JOUN-sON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

W.M.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  COKLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FUA8EK,  WILLIAM  A.  8L.\TEB, 

HIRAM  Barney,  John  h.  reed. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  U.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 


THE 

Gre&tAherican 


GOOD  NEWS 
O  LADIES.  4 

Jrcatost  liKluccim  iitaever  of- 
red.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
orders  for  our  celebrated 
'as  and  Cuffres,  and  secura 
icautlful  Gold  Band  er  Most 
)*e  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
ollet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp, 
.  For  full  partinniars  addreN 
MBRIOAN  TEA  (^O., 
and  83  Yesey  8t.,  New  York. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  1500KST0KE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

III!  I  inil  BOOKS,  RARE. 

MILLION  — 

LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAN  ANT  BOOKBTOB* 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Librarlee  and  parcels  of  books 
bought.  Mammoth  Catalogue  free. 

81  (HABBERS  8T.,  3d  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  N.  Y. 

CHORTHIANO^a 

enteriOK  Ni)W.  Skill  in  Three  Monthii  bj  HhTeii'f 
Hystem.  No  falluret.  Hktcd'a  ColtegWH :  New  York,  N.Y.; 
PbUa.,  Pa. :  Chicago,  111. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  San  Kranclwoo.  Cal. 


R|C  OFFER  To  tntrodiieethom.we 
Dl\a  vrren.  .,„l  Give  Away  i.ow 
Seif-OperatinfrWafllHnirMaohineM.  Iryou  want 
one  Rpiid  ua  your  name,  F.  (>.  and  exprewa  ofllo* 
at  once.  Vhe  National  Co*,  st  dcj  st.*i.T* 


DR.  BAIRD’S  GRANULES. 

/>r.  fiaird  some ytarx  affo  dis* 
^  ^  covered  a  new  vital  prttu  iple  hy 

m  9^  fombining  a  number  of  vegeta* 

^  '  &  tie  alkaloids  and  then  extract* 

tug  the  vital  principle  from  the 
combination.  Its  effects  hai't 
w  marvelous,  lie  found  its 

I  effects  most  marked  upon  the^ 

glandular  system^  thron  ing  off' 
matter  through  the  glands 
of  extretion  and  stimulating 
the  glands  to  healthy  action. 
Acts  esprrially  on  the  Liver, 
y  Pancreas,  Spleen.  Kiilncys  and 

✓  Cflands  of  Stomach  and  Intes- 

*  tines.  Send  for  pdinphiut'w 

■  as  cents  per  box.  5  boxes  $ij  of 

Dr.  WM.  M.  BAIRD.  druccisU  or  by  mail,  posUgo 
Sole  proprietor  of  **  Dr.  prejiaid.  v-v* 

Ba  r.l’*' <‘,ranulcs;*’ex-Pres*  Dr.  Baird  will  GUARANTEE 
idfiit  Washiny'ton  Itoanl  of  to  i  urr  any  casa  of  PILJ-S  or 
Health;  cx-Ccunty  Pliy-  RUPTUTE  promptly^  f  rtnn- 
siciau  t  Member  of  State  nrntly  and  n/tthvut  fa^  t.  NO 
no.trdof  Education;  Spc.Tk-  CURE.  NO  PAY.  Write  for 
€*r  cf  the  Ht.u  e  of  As«  panipl.let'i.  Consultation  ofli’  c 
•  '•mbly,  C'XT.  I.eiflsl;itiire  tree.  Address  Dr.  Baird,  r£7  W. 
of  .Nc>i/  jer'icv. Session  18S7.  ajd  St.,  New  York. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRE'TT,  ISEPHEWm  k  CO. 
Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Ro-Flnlsh  Dreoa 
Goods  and  Garments  without  rip¬ 
ping. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  llsL 
5  &  7  John  Street,  New  York. 


Braces  for  Round  Shoulders,  Oval  and  Weak 
Backs.  Elastic  Stockings  and  Bandages  for 
Swollen  Veins.  Belts  and  Supporters  for 
both  Sexes.  Crutches,  Trusses,  etc. 

Lady  attendant  for  Ladles. 

PKET  k  CO., 

501  Sixth  Aveane,  New  York. 


MEXICAN  WAR  PENSIONS  Sailors,  and  Offlrers  of 

said  War,  ami  Widows,  should  apply  at  once  to  F.  REGIS¬ 
TER,  Attf>rney,  324  SOUTH  FIFTH  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Burlington  I 
Route 


C.B.&Q.R.R. 
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WOOD  HOUSEKEEPERS 

r.sE 

LIQUID  GARBOLGRTSTAL. 

It  protects  carpets  and  upholstered  furniture  from  moths, 
keei>s  bedsteads  free  from  buga.and  exterminates  roaches, 
ants,  and  water  bugs.  It  Is  a  pr<werful  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer  for  use  in  the  sick  room,  and  for  disinfecting 
wa'er  closets,  privies,  Ac.  Safe,  convenient,  and  of  an 
agreeable  odor.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

WM.  H.  H.  CHILDS.  73  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


— ’  TO  $8  A  DAY,  Samples  worth  $1.60.  frek. 
Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  to 
Brmirtter  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich, 


UimI  by  thouiaod.  of  flratsdaH  UanufMtorcr. 

.tid  Mechaaic  on  their  beat  work.  It.  lucre.. 
hM  bmughtalot  of  Imitator,  copying  o.  in  .rery  _ 

wiv  poiiibl..  Remember  that  THE  ONLY  GENUINE 
le^Uavc'i  IJquId  Oln.  Ii  manuftetorad  Kicly  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO., 


CATARRH 
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enmnt  Stonits. 

Penenal  and  Icvi  Itens* 

The  deposits  of  the  New  York  State  aavings 
banks  have  increased  about  $20,000,000  since  Jan- 
nary  1st. 

The  building  at  Norwich  Town,  Cionn.,  which 
contained  the  only  drug  store  in  the  State  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  will  soon  be  removed. 
Benedict  Arnold  was  at  one  time  a  clerk  In  the 
store. 

George  W.  Mills,  Jr.,  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Aug.  3,  having  left  New  York  on  May  24,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  distance  on  his  bicycle.  He  lost 
fifteen  days  by  rough  weather  and  twenty-three 
pounds  In  weight. 

Tri-weekly  fruit  trains  are  now  being  run  from 
Sacramento  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  first 
shipment  of  California  grapes  to  the  East  this  sea¬ 
son  was  made  on  Saturday.  The  schedule  time  to 
Chicago  is  110  hours. 

A  colored  man  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  thought  to 
scare  a  deaf  mute  of  the  place  by  suddenly  rush- 
hig  out  on  him  as  he  passed.  He  was  successful, 
for  the  mute  was  so  alarmed  that  he  drew  a  revol¬ 
ver  and  shot  five  balls  into  the  practical  joker,  kill¬ 
ing  him. 

A  one-legged  beggar  of  St.  Louis  became  so 
urgent  in  his  requests  for  aid  that  he  was  arrested 
the  other  day.  When  the  police  searched  him 
they  found  fifteen  tobacco  bags  in  his  pockets  and 
sewed  to  his  ragged  clothes;  and  each  bag  con¬ 
tained  some  money.  The  total  amount  was  $71.41. 

It  will  interest  Buffalo  people  to  learn  that  it  is 
reported  that  Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  the  biggest  of 
the  Minneapolis  millers,  says  that  he  is  going  to 
put  up  in  Buffalo  the  largest  flouring  mill  in  the 
world.  He  says  he  can  stop  ail  the  wheat  he  will 
need  at  Buffalo,  won’t  have  to  buy  except  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  will  be  at  a  better  shipping 
point  than  Minneapolis. 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  is  a  favoiite  resort  of  educa¬ 
tors  this  season.  Among  those  who  are  spending 
the  Summer  there  are  President  Barnard  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  with  his  family;  President  Dwight 
and  Prof,  Hoppin  of  Yale  University,  and  Prof. 
Stickney,  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  with  their 
families ;  also  Dr.  E.  J.  Goodnow  of  the  School  of 
Arts,  and  Prof.  H.  S.  Monroe  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  College,  and  others. 

A  prairie  fire  broke  out  near  Manhattan,  Ill., 
Aug.  4th,  and  raged  all  day.  The  people  In  the 
vicinity  fought  the  fire  bravely,  but  after  they  had 
it  under  control,  as  they  thought,  it  broke  out 
afresh,  and  burned  over  1000  acres,  including  a 
house.  In  some  places  the  flame  was  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  running  blaze  averag¬ 
ing  ten  feet  high,  went  faster  than  a  man  could 
run.  The  prairie  fire  was  finally  subdued  near 
Mattson,  the  woods  still  burning. 

The  third  annual  reunion  of  the  Billings  family 
will  be  held  at  Boston,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Sept, 
a.  An  address  will  be  made  by  some  member  of 
the  family,  and  dinner  will  be  served  at  one  P.  M. 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  hall.  Charles  Billings  of 
Canada,  the  historian  of  the  family,  it  is  hoped 
will  be  present  and  give  a  report  of  his  work.  Eve¬ 
ry  one  bearing  the  name  of  Billings  or  Billing, 
by  birth  or  marriage,  is  Invited  to  be  present.  S. 
W.  Billings  of  Sharon  is  the  President,  and  F.  A. 
Billings  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

Slavery  in  Brazil  promises  soon  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  Parliament  of  the  Empire  is  now 
considering  a  bill  providing  for  the  final  stages  of 
emancipation,  and  it  will  pass.  It  declares  all 
slaves  registered  under  the  act  of  1871  to  be  free. 
But  they  must  serve  their  masters  two  years  more, 
being  paid,  however,  and  being  cared  for.  More¬ 
over,  they  can  redeem  themselves  for  about  $200 
each.  Slaves  50  years  old  or  more  need  not  thus 
serve  their  masters,  and  if  one  of  a  married  couple 
happens  in  some  way  to  free  himself,  the  other 
also  becomes  free.  The  registered  number  of 
slaves  now  in  the  Empire  is  about  1,200,000. 

The  Pope  has  sent  the  “  Golden  Rose”  to  Miss 
Caldwell,  daughter  of  the  late  William  S.  Caldwell 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  woman  who  made  a  muni¬ 
ficent  girt  to  the  propose<l  Catholic  University. 
The  “  Golden  Rose  ”  Isan  artistically  made  branch 
of  gold  filigree  work  with  roses  upon  it,  which  is 
blessed  by  the  Pope  on  Laetare  Sunday,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  be  sent  to  those  persons  of  roj-al  blood 
or  to  such  cities  as  have  rendered  great  service  to 
the  Church.  This  is  the  second  time  it  has  been 
sent  outside  the  ranks  of  royalty  and  to  an  Amerl. 
can.  The  first  person  so  honored  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Ewing  Sherman,  wife 
of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Grover  Cleveland  on  George  Washingtoni 

Dr.  George  H.  Moore  of  the  Lenox  Library — or 
as  he  prefers  to  be  known  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  plain  “George  H.  Moore,  member  of  the 
Ammauskeag  Fishing  Club” —  has  just  written  and 
privately  printed  an  interesting  monograph,  en¬ 
titled  “  Wsishlngton  as  an  Angler,  with  Extracts 
from  his  Diaries,  1787-89.”  Dr.  Moore  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  President  Cleveland  the  following 
sportsmanlike  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  publication  : 

Executive  Hausion,  Washington,  July  31,  1887. 

Dr.  George  IL  Moore.— My  Dear  Sir  :  Please  ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks  for  the  little  book  you  sent  me,  en¬ 
title  “  Washington  as  an  Angler.” 

I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  only  ele¬ 
ment  of  greatness  heretofore  unnoticed  in  the  life 
of  Washington  is  thus  supplied. 

I  am  a  little  curious  to  know  whether  the  absence 
of  details  as  to  the  result  of  his  fishing  is  owing 
to  bad  luck,  a  lack  of  toleration  of  fish  stories  at 
that  time  among  anglers,  or  to  the  fact,  that  even 
as  to  the  number  of  fish  lie  caugiit.  the  Father  of 
his  Country  could  not  tell  a  lie.  Yours  very  truly, 
Grover  Cleveland. 

At  the  National  Capital. 

Commissioner  Black,  Aug.  3d,  allowed  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  pension  claim  to  Mrs.  Mary  Casey 
of  Washington,  O.  Her  husband,  John  Casey, 
served  during  the  Revolution  in  the  Virginia  line. 
He  died  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  A  few 
years  prior  he  was  married  to  Mary  Cox,  then  six¬ 
teen  years  old.  Ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Casey  filed 
her  application  for  a  pension,  but  it  was  pigeon¬ 
holed  on  some  technicality,  and  was  but  recently 
called  to  Commissioner  Black's  attention. 

The  resignation  of  Commodore  Charles  H.  Lor- 
Ing  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 
of  the  Navy  Department,  has  been  followed  by  the 
promotion  of  Chief-Engineer  George  W.  Melville, 
of  Arctic  fame,  to  the  vacancy. 

The  PresMenUs  Tonrt 

President  Cleveland  contemplates  making  quite 
an  extensive  tour  this  Fall  in  the  West  and  South, 
He  will  probably  leave  Washington  the  last  days 
of  September  and  go  directly  to  St.  Louis,  and 
from  there  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Nashville  and  Atlanta.  The 
St.  Louis  and  Atlanta  dates  being  fixed,  it  will  not 
be  practicable  to  deviate  much  from  this  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  journey  will  be  made  by  the  ordina¬ 
ry  route  of  travel  between  the  cities  named,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  President  will  be  to  see  as 
much  of  the  country  and  the  p*‘ople  on  ids  route 
as  will  be  consistent  with  limited  time  and  positive 
engagements. 

Texas  aad  Sentacky  Elections. 

The  election  on  the  Amendments  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  submitted  to  the  people  of  Texas  by  the 
last  Legislature  for  their  ratification,  took  place 
last  week.  The  amendment  which  excited  the 
most  public  Interest,  and  which  wis  the  chief  is¬ 
sue  in  the  election,  was  that  prohibiting  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  sale,  or  exchange  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
except  for  medical,  mechanical,  sacramental  and 
scientific  purposes.  The  fight  for  and  against  its 
ratification  was  conducted  with  great  vigor.  The 
amendment  was,  however,  defeated  by  over  100,- 
000  majority. 

Buckner,  Democrat,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Kentucky  last  week  over  Bradley,  Republican,  by 
a  majority  of  about  20,000. 


instltatlain. 

Miss  Lottie  Niles  of  Homellsvllle  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Elmira  Female  College  of  the  class  of  1881, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Elo¬ 
cution  in  Elmira  Female  College,  In  place  of  Miss 
Sara  L.  Tracy  who  recently  resigned,  and  who  has 
accepted  the  position  of  preceptress  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Haynes  of  Galveston,  Texas,  a  colored  stu¬ 
dent  at  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  that  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  ensuing  term. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  chair  of  political 
economy  and  social  science  in  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  with  ex-Congress- 
man  John  Randolph  Tucker  as  its  occupant. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  given  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  toward  an  Episcopal  college  fund.  The  site 
is  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  location  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city.  The  enterprise  has  the  sanction  of  the  bish¬ 
op,  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Jefferys  and  other  clergy¬ 
men  are  now  actively  engaged  in  securing  addi¬ 
tional  property,  so  as  to  establish  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  college  on  the  “coast.” 

Mrs.  Laspll  of  Whltlnville,  Mass.,  has  just  given 
$30,000  to  Williams  College  to  clear  off  the  debt 
on  the  new  gymnasium  which  has  been  built  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1883. 
Mrs.  Lasell  inherits  a  very  large  fortune  from  her 
father,  the  late  John  C.  Whitln.  She  is  the  owner 
of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Railroad,  and  has  other  very  large  interests. 

Jonas  G.  Clark  has  given  a  second  million  of 
dollars  to  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  million  previ¬ 
ously  given,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  largest  single 
charitable  gift  ever  made  by  a  New  England  man, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  the  largest  ever  made 
by  a  private  person  in  his  life-time  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Among  the  recent  graduates  of  the  Woman’s 
Medical  College  in  New  York  city  was  Kin  Yamei, 
a  Chinese  girl,  who  had  taken  the  highest  position 
iu  the  class.  She  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  able 
to  converse  and  write  accurately  in  five  languages. 

A  new  honorary  degree  has  made  its  appearance 
this  year,  “  Doctor  of  Letters.”  It  was  conferred 
by  the  University  of  Vermont  upon  Mr.  Rolfe,  edi¬ 
tor  of  several  literary  works,  and  by  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  the  same  degree  was  given  to  Mr,  H.  M,  Al- 
den  of  “  Harper’s  Magizine.” 

Mrs.  John  Field  of  Philadelphia  has  given  up 
her  plan  to  build  a  memorial  hall  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  to  contain  his  valuable  collection  of 
paintings,  at  her  Summer  home  in  Ashfield.  In¬ 
stead  she  has  given  the  paintings,  eighty-three  in 
all,  to  Williams  College. 

Levi  Prosser  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  presented 
the  city  mission  of  his  city  with  a  208-acre  farm, 
to  be  used  as  an  industrial  school  for  homeless 
children.  The  monetary  value  of  the  gift  is  a  little 
short  of  $65,000. 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker’s  Hotel  Walton.” 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker  has  purchased  a  large 
double  brown-stone  mansion,  with  a  side  yard,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Brown  streets, 
Philadelphia,  and  is  making  extensive  additions 
with  a  view  of  converting  it  into  a  boarding-house 
for  his  female  employes.  A  parlor  and  dining¬ 
room,  each  16  by  49  feet,  will  occupy  the  first 
building.  The  addition  will  be  used  for  sleeping 
purposes,  containing  74  dormitories  each  8  by  12 
feet  in  dimensions.  Each  floor  will  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  sewing-room,  matron’s-room,  and 
bath-rooms.  The  tubs  will  be  lined  with  marble, 
and  the  floor  and  partitions  will  consist  of  the 
same  material.  Baggage  will  be  conveyed  by 
dumb  waiters  from  the  basement  to  the  fourth 
floor.  Fire  escapes  will  be  erected  at  suitaiile 
points.  The  roof  will  be  a  balcony,  protected  by 
an  ornamental  iron  railing.  The  stair-cases 
throughout  the  building  will  be  of  marble,  and  the 
entire  building  will  be  heated  by  steam.  A  gymna¬ 
sium  16  by  40  feet,  and  a  swimming  tank  16  by  31 
feet,  lined  with  marble,  will  be  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Connected  with  it  will  beadiving  platform, 
also  made  of  marble.  The  boiler-room,  kitchen, 
pantrj',  drying-room  and  other  departments  will 
be  located  in  the  basement.  It  is  to  be  named 
“  Hotel  Walton  ”  in  honor  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Walton, 
who  has  charge  of  the  hat  department,  and  is  one 
of  our  Presbyterian  elders. 

The  boy  is  father  of  the  man.  In  connection 
with  Ihe  fiftieth  birthday  of  John  Wanamaker, 
(which  has  just  occurred)  many  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  of  his  boyhood  were  told.  Even  as  a  boy, 
it  is  said,  he  showed  the  earnestness,  grit  and  per¬ 
sistence  that  is  so  characteristic  of  him  now.  Ho 
was  particularly  skilful  at  figures,  and  his  cousin 
George  Wanamaker,  who  went  to  school  with  him, 
says  that  whenever  John  struck  an  example  that 
was  particularly  hard  he  didn’t  give  up  in  despair 
and  hurry  off  as  soon  as  possible,  but  kept  the 
master  in  after  school  hours  until  the  problem  was 
flnisbed.  He  was  employed  for  a  time  as  a  boy  In 
the  old  publishing  house  of  Hayes  &  Zell.  When 
he  was  sent  on  an  errand  or  sent  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  other  work  no  Are  bells  or  circus  bands 
could  turn  him  for  an  instant  from  his  work. 
Another  lad  was  employed  there  at  the  same  time 
and  was  his  direct  opposite  in  character.  Mr. 
Hayes  went  to  the  war.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
strolled  down  Market  street  with  a  friend.  Stop¬ 
ping  at  Sixth  street,  he  inquired  whose  store  it  was 
(here.  He  was  told  John  Wanamaker’s.  “John 
Wanamaker,”  he  repeated,  “  well,  I  knew  he  would 
make  a  man.”  The  stroll  was  continued  as  far  as 
the  river  front.  There,  lying  half  asleep  and 
stupid  from  intoxication,  lay  a  man  between  two 
big  boxes.  Mr.  Hayes  caught  sight  of  the  face 
and  started  back  in  horror.  He  looked  again. 
“  There,”  he  said,  “  as  sure  as  I  live,  is  the  man 
who  as  a  boy  worked  in  my  place  with  Wana¬ 
maker.” 

mormons  not  Wanted. 

About  one  hundred  Mormons  from  Salt  Lake 
City  are  making  application  to  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  homestead  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Medicine  Hat,  Northwest  Territory,  with  a  view 
to  forming  a  settlement  of  the  faithful.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  now  under  consideration  as  to  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  the  inamigration  of  that 
class  of  settlers.  The  Minister  of  Justice  strong¬ 
ly  opposes  the  introduction  into  the  country  of 
such  a  sect.  Referring  to  the  matter  The  News 
says:  “The  experience  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  Utah  ought  to 
make  our  Government  extremely  cautious  about 
insisting  on  the  observance  of  our  laws  at  the  out¬ 
set  as  the  only  condition  on  which  their  presence 
will  be  tolerated.  If  they  once  obtain  a  local  as¬ 
cendency,  and  are  able  to  manage  things  their 
own  way,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  law.” 

The  Comstock  Fire. 

In  the  world-renowned  Clomstock  lode  3,000,000 
feet  of  timber  per  month  were  put  in  place  for  forty 
months,  when  this  great  bonanza  was  worked  to 
its  greatest  extent,  and  this  vast  mass  of  timber 
has  now  been  on  fire  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
was  hoped  that  it  could  be  isoIate<l  by  solid  mason¬ 
ry  bulkheads  sixteen  inches  thick,  but  these  became 
I  hot,  and  the  cases  came  through  to  the  remaining 
I  chambers.  Now  an  attempt  is  made  to  drown  the 
I  fire  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  manufactured  on  a  gi¬ 
gantic  scale  from  charcoal  and  coke,  in  specially 
built  works.  Any  common  metal  would  be  melt¬ 
ed  in  the  enormous  heat  developed  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  40,000  feet  daily.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  must  be  poured  in  at  this  rate  for  fifty  days,  as 
2,000,000  feet  of  space  have  been  reached  by  the 
fire.  The  gas  is  admitted  on  the  1,750  level,  seven¬ 
ty  feet  below  the  surface.  When  the  masonry  was 
opened  to  admit  the  twelve-inch  gas-pipe,  there 
was  a  draught  Inboard  so  powerful  that  it  is  said 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  the  workmen  being 


drawn  in ;  its  speed,  as  measured  by  an  anemome¬ 
ter,  was  500  miles  per  hour,  that  of  the  fiercest 
gales  rarely  reaching  eighty  miles.  To  leave  at¬ 
mospheric  air  to  rush  in  at  such  a  rate,  and  mix 
with  the  carbonic  oxidfi,  would  have  been  to  Invite 
an  explosion  that  might  have  wrecked  everything 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  quickly  as  possible  the 
pipe  was  Inserted  and  the  space  around  it  closed. 
The  gases  poured  In,  being  heavier  than  those  In- 
I  side,  will  fall  to  the  bottom  and  gradually  fill  up 
!  to  the  pipe  In  the  1,500  level,  when  it  will  flow  off 
through  that.  This  will  be  the  sign  that  the  fire 
is  extinguished ;  but  the  bulkheads  will  be  opened 
very  carefully,  and  then  only  two  or  three  months 
after  the  carbonic-acid  gas  has  begun  to  flow  off 
at  the  top. 

A  Lake  In  Place  af  Fertile  Farnu. 

The  Chicago  Times,  referring  to  the  sinking  of 
land  in  Trigg  county,  Ky.,  since  the  earthquake  of 
Monday  night,  Aug.  1,  says :  From  a  genlleman  who 
has  just  arrived  from  Hopkinsville,  the  following 
particulars  were  obtained.  He  says  that  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  scene  is  low  and  swampy  and  almost 
inaccessible  in  places,  save  by  old  beaten  paths. 
Much  of  it  is  wild,  and  contains  large  dense  woods. 
Golden  Pond  is  a  mere  hamlet  containing  two  set¬ 
tlements  of  negroes,  who  eke  out  a  living  by  work¬ 
ing  on  several  large  farms  owned  by  non-residents. 
Monday  night,  about  six  o’clock,  several  of  them 
felt  the  earth  tremble,  but  thought  nothing  seri¬ 
ous  had  occurred  beyond  a  slight  tremor,  and  after 
gossipping  over  it  went  to  bed.  About  twelve 
o’clock  everybody  was  awakened  by  a  sharp  shock, 
and  had  barely  jumped  to  their  feet  when  the  earth 
with  a  shaking,  dizzy  motion  suddenly  sank  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  feet,  carrying  houses  and  terrified 
negroes  with  it.  The  scenes  that  ensued  baffled 
description.  The  negroes  fell  on  their  knees  and 
in  frenzied  tones  “  prayed  the  Lord  to  save  them.” 
Others  began  shouting  and  praising  the  Almighty, 
and  ever  and  anon  casting  an  upward  glance  to  see 
if  chariots  were  not  descending  for  them.  Added 
to  this  pandemonium  was  the  intense  darkness, 
the  moon  being  completely  obscured  by  heavy 
black  clouds,  which  hung  very  low  and  like  a  pall 
over  the  doomed  district.  Rumblings  were  heard 
from  the  depths  below,  which  gradually  became 
louder,  and  numerous  springs,  hidden  for  years, 
suddenly  found  an  opening,  and  began  to  bubble 
upward  in  constantly  increasing  streams.  The 
terrified  inhabitants,  not  pausing  for  household 
goods  or  chattels,  gathered  their  offspring  hurried¬ 
ly  and  rushed  away  from  the  doomed  ?pot,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  putting  as  much  distance 
between  them  and  the  sinking  land  as  possible. 
More  courageous  ones  only  fled  until  they  reached 
safe  ground,  and  there  waited  until  daylight,  when 
they  ventured  back  to  the  scene  of  the  night’s 
terror  and  gazed  sadly  upon  the  ruins  spread  be¬ 
fore  them.  Over  250  acres  of  fine  farm  land,  in¬ 
cluding  one  magnificent  plantation  owned  by  Z.  A. 
Hayden,  lay  from  five  to  six  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  contained  about 
three  feet  of  water  from  the  springs  started  by  the 
earthquake.  A  large  area  of  tobacco  and  com 
will  be  a  total  loss.  Nearly  all  the  cabins  have 
been  torn  loose  and  are  floating  about  in  various 
parts,  while  household  goods  are  mixed  up  in  in¬ 
extricable  confusion.  Fortunately  no  lives  have 
been  lost,  but  the  loss  to  property  is  incalculable. 
The  catastrophe  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the 
earthquake,  which  was  not  noticeable  in  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Indiana  at  12.37,  as  the 
rumbling  sounds  and  vibrations  felt  were  similar 
to  those  of  a  seismic  disturbance.  Golden  Pond 
is  about  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  spot 
where  a  similar  catastrophe  occurred  about  sev¬ 
enty  years  ago,  when  a  lake  of  a  largo  area  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bed,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  was  a  hole  of  unfathomable  depth 
and  several  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  Tele¬ 
grams  from  southern  Illinois,  southwest  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  show  that  the  shock  was  felt  in  all 
the  large  towns. 

A  BottomlC88  Pit. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  has  found  a 
puzzle  for  engineers  in  a  seemingly  bottomless 
bay  in  Lake  county.  Ill.,  through  which  it  was 
graded  some  two  years  since.  In  the  lino  occur¬ 
red  a  marsh  about  half  a  mile  wide,  in  tlie  centre 
of  which  is  a  bog  across  which  a  low  trestlowork 
and  pile  bridge  was  built.  Upon  this  trains  ran 
till  last  Fall,  when  the  trestle  was  filled  in  with 
clay.  For  a  long  time— from  Dec.  15th  to  June 
10th — 350  yards  per  day  were  put  in,  but  only  100 
feet  of  the  trestle  was  solid,  leaving  200  feet  that 
defied  all  efforts,  and  grew  worse  dally,  till  trains 
could  no  longer  pass  it.  For  some  time  before 
this  no  locomotive  crossed,  and  cars  were  pull¬ 
ed  over  by  cable.  About  May  Ist,  although  thou¬ 
sands  of  car-loads  of  clay,  stone,  and  timber  had 
been  dumped  in,  the  roadbed  had  sunk  so  that 
the  roof  ends  of  passenger  coaches  touched  each 
other  when  crossing.  Then  a  side  track  was  made 
around  the  hole.  Hundreds  of  piles  have  been 
driven  down  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet,  till  what 
was  considered  hardpan  was  struck,  and  the  track 
has  often  been  straightened  up  on  these,  but  as 
often  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  in  the  night, 
and  when  the  workmen  came  in  the  morning  to 
finish  the  job,  the  200  feet  of  trestle  looked  “  as  if 
it  had  been  struck  by  a  cyclone  and  earthquake 
combined,  taking  the  shape  of  an  S  horizontally  as 
well  as  vertically.”  Over  3,000  car-loads  of  clay, 
1,000  of  stone,  hundreds  of  cords  of  old  ties,  and 
all  the  timber  on  some  six  acres  near  the  hole  have 
gone  into  it,  besides  5'i0  or  600  piles,  driven  all  the 
way  from  twenty  to  ninety-five  feet.  For  three 
weeks  eighty-five  car-loads  of  clay  per  day  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  space  covered  by  twenty  feet  of  track. 
It  is  believed  the  old  ties  alone  extend  down  forty 
feet ;  $29,0(X)  have  gone  into  that  little  hole,  and  it 
is  apparently  as  hungry  as  ever. 

Petroleum  and  Matnral  Gas. 

No  less  than  53. (KX)  wells  have  been  drilled  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  since  the  discovery 
of  petroleum,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,000.  These 
wells  have  produced  310,000,000  barrels  of  oil, 
which  was  sold  at  the  wells  for  $500,000,000.  This 
represented  a  profit  to  the  producer  of  $300,000,000. 
The  amount  of  oil  exported  is  placed  at  6,231,102,- 
923  gallons.  In  the  pool  in  Washington  county 
alone,  $3,200,000  has  been  expended  in  machinery 
and  drilling.  This  does  not  include  the  many 
millions  that  are  represented  there  in  the  natural 
gas  industry.  Independent  of  the  oil  business, 
there  is  about  $50,000,000  invested  in  natural  gas 
plants  in  Pennsylvania. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  rejoicing  in  the  discovery 
of  natural  gas.  Arrangements  are  making  to  start 
glass  works  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  which  the  fuel  will 
be  gas  manufactured  from  rosin. 

Death  of  Promluent  Persons. 

Joseph  H.  Rainey,  the  colorer)  Ex-(k)ngre8smen, 
died  of  congestive  fever  at  his  residence  in  George¬ 
town,  S.  C.,  August  1.  Mr.  Rainey  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  politics  of  South  Carolina. 
Soon  after  the  war  he  abandoned  his  trade  as  bar¬ 
ber  and  entered  the  political  field.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  was  reelected  in  1872,  but 
in  1874  he  was  defeated.  He  was  conservative  and 
a  man  of  quiet  manners.  He  was  in  politics  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  extraordinary  corruption  in  public 
affairs  in  that  State  and  came  out  with  a  clean 
record. 

Rev.  Eleazer  Root  died  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
August  4.  Mr.  Root  was  virtually  the  founder  of 
Carroll  College,  and  its  first  President.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin,  staying  four  years  a  member  of 
the  first  board  of  Regents  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
University,  and  as  a  member  purchased  in  his  own 
name  the  grounds  now  used  by  the  University, 
intending  if  the  Board  of  R.'gent8  would  not  buy 
them  for  a  site  for  the  University,  to  keep  them  for 
private  purposes.  For  many  years  he  had  been 


rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  at  Jacksonville. 
He  was  eighty-five  years  old. 

Stephen  S.  Hoe,  junior  member  of  the  printing 
press  manufacturers,  who  has  just  died  at  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  was  grandson 
of  the  original  Robert  Hoe.  Stephen  Hoe  had  been 
a  member  of  the  firm  for  some  years,  and  had  lat¬ 
terly  been  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
business.  His  father,  Peter  S.  Hoe,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  now  connected  with  the  firm. 

The  HoraieB  Presidency. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  either 
George  Q.  Cannon  or  Joseph  Smith,  nephew  of  the 
original  Joseph,  would  assume  the  leadership. 
Wllford  Woodruff  is  in  the  regular  line  of  succes¬ 
sion,  and  he  has  issued  an  address  assuming  con¬ 
trol,  which  would  Indicate  that  there  is  to  be  no 
departure  from  the  orders.  Woodruff  is  eighty 
years  old,  and  a  man  of  mediocre  ability.  He  has 
been  in  hiding  two  years,  and  is  still  out  of  sight 
to  all  save  the  faithful.  He  says :  “As  upon  two 
former  occasions  in  our  history,  the  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  presiding  over  and  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  the 
world  devolves  upon  the  twelve  Apostles.  With 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  and  the  faith  and  prayers 
of  His  people,  we  hope  to  do  our  duty,  until  we 
too  shall  be  laid  to  rest.”  Woodruff  signs  hlnjself 
President  of  the  Apostles,  and  his  letter  appears  to 
settle  temporarily  the  question  of  succession. 

Boston’s  Gorilla. 

The  largest  gorilla  ever  landed  in  this  country 
was  received  last  week  at  Boston.  His  name  is 
Jack,  and  ho  is  five  feet  in  height  when  standing 
erect,  and  measures  seven  feet  from  the  end  of 
one  outstretched  band  to  the  other.  He  weighs 
about  125  pounds,  and  exhibits  enormous  strength, 
compared  with  which  that  of  man  seems  like  a 
child’s.  He  arrived  in  a  large  box  made  of  plank¬ 
ing  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  when  being 
removed  from  the  ship  he  tore  large  splinters  from 
the  hardwood  planks  with  as  much  ease  as  a  child 
would  break  a  twig.  The  hair,  which  is  very  coarse 
and  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  is  of  a  green¬ 
ish-gray  color,  and  on  the  back,  legs,  and  arms  in¬ 
clines  to  a  black.  His  shoulders  are  immense.  The 
expression  of  the  face,  which  is  black,  is  scowling, 
and  not  at  all  intellectual — in  fact  it  is  just  beast¬ 
ly.  The  eyes  are  small,  sunken  in  the  head,  and 
the  lips  large  and  thin. 

Disasters. 

The  St.  Anthony  elevator  in  Minneapolis,  was 
burned  July  19th.  A  large  force  of  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  remove  the  damaged  wheat,  and  on  Aug. 
3d,  twelve  of  them  were  buried  by  the  falling  of 
one  of  the  walls,  crushing  and  mangling  them 
almost  beyond  recognition.  It  took  several  hours 
before  any  of  the  bodies  could  be  recovered. 

A  fierce  fight  occurred  at  the  polls  during  the 
voting  at  Manchester,  Ky.,  Aug.  2d,  which  was 
participated  in  by  a  score  or  more  of  men.  Six 
men  were  killed  outright,  and  a  number  were  bad¬ 
ly  wounded. 

“  John  Swinton’s  Paper  ”  Dlsconfinned. 

Mr.  Swinton  gave  out  this  notice  last  week : 
“For  almost  four  years,  with  heavy  loss  to  my¬ 
self,  for  every  week  in  each  year,  I  have  published 
John  Swinton’s  Paper.  The  losses  continue  up  to 
to-day.  I  can  no  longer  bear  them.  My  means 
are  insufficient  to  stand  this  strain  any  longer. 

“  I  have  been  wrecked  by  this  paper  and  in  the 
labor  associations,  wherewith  I  have  sunk  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  all  of  It  out  of  my  own  pock¬ 
et.  The  publication  of  John  Swinton’s  Paper  must 
now,  therefore,  come  to  an  end.  There  will  be  no 
issue  next  week,  but  in  the  final  number,  a  forb 
night  hence,  I  shall  give  a  review  of  the  past  and 
present  for  the  information  of  my  friends,  to  whom 
I  must  now  say  farewell.” 

The  members  of  the  united  labor  party,  whose 
members  are  followers  of  Henry  George  which 
John  Swinton  has  uniformly  opposed,  do  not  re¬ 
gret  the  suspension.  They  think  they  see  in  the 
failure  the  coming  dissolution  of  the  union  labor 
party,  which  is  socialistic  in  tendency,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  gains  of  their  own  party. 

Mr.  Swinton  will  probably  go  on  the  staff  of  one 
of  the  dally  papers  when  he  has  wound  up  the  affairs 
of  his  paper.  Ho  resigned  a  $7000  position  on  The 
Sun  when  he  started  his  paper,  and  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  editing  It  four  years  he  has  spent  more  than 
$50,000,  and  received  unlimited  abuse  from  his  la¬ 
bor  opponents. 

At  a  lively  meeting  in  Clarendon  Hall,  Aug.  4, 
the  County  General  Committee  of  the  United  Li¬ 
bor  party  decided  that  members  of  the  Socialistic 
Labor  party,  who  were  trying  to  belong  to  both 
organizations,  must  leave  either  one  party  or  the 
other. 

The  tribunal  of  Charleroi,  Belgium,  has  awarded 
M.  Baudoux  $175,000  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  his  glass  works,  which  were  burned  during  the 
riots  at  Jumet. 

A  Knlghts-of-Labor  Label. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
trades-unions  make  use  of  a  label  for  goods  which 
have  their  approval,  rather  than  the  boycott  on 
goods  of  which  they  do  not  approve.  The  plan  of 
the  label  is,  in  brief,  that  a  label,  properly  copy¬ 
righted  or  entered  as  a  trade-mark,  is  pasted  on 
goods  made  under  conformity  to  the  labor  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  organizations  furnishing  the  label, 
and  that  members  of  labor  organizations  and  their 
sympathizers  generally  buy  labeled  goods  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  others.  The  courts  everywhere  are  pro¬ 
tecting  the  organizations  against  counterfeits  and 
unauthorized  labels. 

Labor  llotcs. 

The  highest  average  of  salary  paid  by  any  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  in  the  United  States  is  paid  by 
the  Pullman  Car  Company.  The  car  shops  are 
now  rushed  with  orders  as  they  have  not  been  in 
years.  The  Pullman  system  employs  7,508  per¬ 
sons.  The  pay-roll  for  J une  In  the  car  shops  alone 
was  $156,000.  This  is  an  average  of  $50  a  month, 
including  many  girls,  boys,  and  unskilled  labor¬ 
ers.  Skilled  mechanics  make  from  $75  to  $140  per 
month.  The  average  cost  of  a  Pullman  car  is  $15,- 
000.  A  $40,000  car  is  the  most  expensive  ever 
made  by  the  company.  The  metal  and  running 
parts  of  the  cars  are  shipped  to  England  upon  de¬ 
mand,  and  woodwork,  finishing,  and  upholstering 
are  done  in  the  Derby  shops  there. 

The  East  River  TanneL 

The  recently  renewed  activity  in  pushing  the 
project  for  bridging  the  East  River  at  Blackwell’s 
Island  has  caused  a  revival  of  the  old  scheme  tor 
a  tunnel  under  the  river.  This  was  projected  in 
1885,  when  a  company  known  as  the  East  River 
Tunnel  Company  was  organized.  The  company 
has  just  been  reorganized  under  the  title  of  the 
New  York  and  Long  Island  Railroad  Company, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $100,0(X<.  The  provision¬ 
al  trustees  are  Walter  S.  Gurnee  and  others.  The 
company  has  begun  to  canvass  for  the  consent  of 
property -owners  along  the  approaches  to  the  tun¬ 
nel.  .According  to  the  plans  prepared,  the  tunnel 
is  proposed  to  be  run  diagonally  under  the  south 
end  of  Blackwell’s  Island,  so  as  to  permit  work  to 
be  carried  on  from  eight  or  ten  points  simultane¬ 
ously.  There  is  to  be  a  clear  width  in  the  tunnel 
of  twenty-seven  feet,  with  a  height  of  twenty -one 
feet,  accommodating  a  double-track  road.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  to  be  used  for  lighting  the  tunnel  and 
cars  and  operating  the  road.  There  will  be  sta¬ 
tions  at  short  distances  apart  on  both  approaches, 
and  elevators  will  be  supplied  for  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  up  and  down  in  connection  with  the  ele- 
I  vated  road  here.  The  fare  is  to  be  five  cents.  The 
eastern  entrance  to  the  tunnel  will  be  at  Borden 
i  avenue  and  Hayward  street,  in  Long  Island  City, 

;  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 

The  western  terminus  will  be  in  the  old  station 
I  yard  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  between 
!  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues,  and  Twenty-ninth  and 
j  thirtieth  streets.  The  depth  of  the  tunnel  below 
'  the  surface  of  the  water  will  be  about  100  feet. 


rising  to  the  surface  under  the  cities  in  either 
direction  at  an  inclination  of  about  sixty  feet  to 
the  mile.  The  tunnel  will  be  five  miles  long.  The 
advocates  of  the  scheme  say  that  the  cost  will  be 
covered  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  mile.  They  also 
say  that  It  will  be  completed  by  January,  1889. 

Tbe  Work  of  a  Crank. 

Thomas  J.  Mooney,  an  Irishman,  tried  Aug.  3, 
to  blow  up  the  British  ocean  steamer  Queen  of  the 
National  Line.  He  rowed  up  in  the  afternoon  in  a 
small  boat  alongside  the  Queen  and  threw  a  bottle 
of  some  kind  of  explosive  on  board.  An  explosion 
followed,  which  set  fire  to  the  steamer.  The  flames, 
however,  were  soon  extinguished.  The  police  In  a 
row  boat  went  in  pursuit  of  the  fellow.  They  cap¬ 
tured  him  before  he  succeeded  in  making  a  land¬ 
ing  and  brought  him  to  Police  Headquarters.  He 
said  he  was  one  of  a  band  of  men  that  had  effected 
an  organization  having  for  its  object  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  explosives  of  every  vessel  that  carried  the 
British  flag.  Later  the  prisoner  was  taken  to  Jef¬ 
ferson  Market  Police  Court  for  examination.  The 
police  consider  him  a  crank. 

Hews  Boys  Lodgintr-hoasc. 

A  news  boys  lodging-house  and  school-house  for 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  will  be  erected  next 
Winter  on  the  corner  of  Second  avenue  and  Forty- 
fourth  street.  The  building,  which  will  cost  about 
$50,000,  is  the  gift  of  some  wealthy  New  York  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  name  cannot  be  ascertained.  There 
are  three  other  buildings  of  this  kind.  The  first, 
on  East  Broadway,  was  given  by  Miss  Catharine 
Wolfe;  the  second,  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-second 
street  and  Seventh  avenue,  bj’John  Jacob  Astor; 
and  the  third  on  Tomkins  Square,  by  Mrs.  Oliver 
Stuart.  Vaux  and  Radford  are  now  perfecting  the 
plans  of  the  fourth  building,  which  will  have  four 
stories  and  a  basement,  and  will  have  a  frontage 
of  50  feet  on  Second  avenue  and  a  depth  of  90  feet. 
Its  architecture  will  be  like  that  of  the  Casino. 
It  will  have  a  gabled  roof,  on  which  will  be  placed 
a  turret  clock.  A  feature  will  be  a  number  of 
movable  partitions,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Vaux,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  larger  apartments  may  be 
divided  into  two  school-rooms. 

City  and  Yicinity. 

The  Bartholdi  Cr5che  is  a  permanent  Summer 
Institution.  Its  usefulness  during  the  recent  long 
hot  spell,  fully  demonstrates  its  necessity.  And 
facilities  have  been  improved.  Instead  of  the 
tent  used  last  year,  a  wooden  pavilion  has  been 
provided  on  the  west  end  of  Bedloe’s  Island,  and 
there  mothers  and  children  enfeebled  by  the  heat 
of  the  city  have  been  revived  by  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  harbor.  Money  is  now  asked  for 
to  continue  the  work  through  the  season.  Our 
July  weather  has  been  very  trying.  The  coming 
six  weeks  m.ay  be  no  less  so.  Mr,  Kellogg  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  $331.64.  The  expenses 
of  this  Institution  are  certainly  not  high.  Checks 
can  be  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  Treasurer^ 
21  University  Place,  city. 

For  the  sixth  time  within  six  months  the  five- 
story  brick  building.  No.  7  Frankfort  street,  in 
which  are  the  offices  of  the  New-Yorker  Zeitung, 
has  been  on  fire.  The  fifth  attempt  of  the  in¬ 
cendiaries  was  made  on  April  17th,  when  just  be¬ 
fore  daylight  a  fire  gutted  the  place,  causing  a 
loss  of  $25,000.  The  last  fire,  Aug.  4th,  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  after  damage  amounting  only  to  about 
$25  had  been  caused.  It  was  discovered  about  4 
P.  M.,  among  some  paper  rubbish  on  the  third 
floor.  The  offices  had  been  very  carefully  watched 
and  guarded  since  April  17th,  as  the  recurring 
fires  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  anarchists. 
It  is  suggested  that  possibly  the  last  fire  was  not 
Incendiary,  but  was  caused  by  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion. 

Colonel  Henry  Huss  of  Mt.  Vernon,  had  shipped 
to  him  last  week  the  largest  bunch  of  bananas 
ever  brought  to  New  York.  The  bunch  was  four 
feet  high,  it  weighed  216  pounds,  and  many  of  the 
bananas  were  sixteen  inches  long. 

The  Life-Saving  Benevolent  Association  of  New 
York,  has  presented  a  handsome  gold  medal  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Duane  Humphreys,  “  in  recognition  of 
her  courage  and  humanity  in  springing  from  her 
carriage,  and  with  much  effort  and  peril  rescuing 
from  drowning  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  by  swim¬ 
ming  to  her  in  deep  water  at  Southampton,  L.  I., 
July  11th,  1887.” 

Weather  and  frop8. 

The  Signal  Office  reports  for  the  week  ending 
August  6,  that  the  drouth  continues  in  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  valley,  but  there  has  been  an 
excess  of  rain  during  the  past  week  throughout  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  regions  and  in  the  interior  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  There  was  also  an 
excess  of  rain  during  the  week  in  Missouri  valley, 
and  numerous  showers  occurred  in  Iowa,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota  and  near  Lake  Superior. 

The  weather  has  been  favorable  in  the  west  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  region  from  central  Alabama  to 
Texas,  but  from  Alabama  eastward  the  rain  has 
been  greatly  in  excess,  probably  resulting  in  injury 
to  growing  cotton  in  the  lowlands. 

Numerous  showers  occurred  in  Minnesota,  Da¬ 
kota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  northwest  Missouri  and 
northern  Kansas,  improving  the  condition  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops  in  those  sections,  but  the  drouth  continues 
in  the  com  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  resulting 
in  serious  Injury  to  all  growing  crops. 

The  weather  In  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  is  generally  reported  as  unfavor¬ 
able,  the  wet  weather  retarding  harve.st  and  injur¬ 
ing  grain,  hay  and  potatoes  near  the  coast,  while 
the  conditions  are  reported  as  favorable  for  corn 
in  these  districts.  There  has  been  a  slight  excess 
of  rainfall  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  during  the 
past  week. 

Biliousness  and  Sick  Headache  are  cured  by  the  de¬ 
lightful  preparation  known  ns  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Ape¬ 
rient.  There  is  not  a  drug  store  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  nor  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  that  does 
not  keep  a  large  stock  of  this  old  and  valuable  medi¬ 
cine.  A  journey  should  never  be  undertaken  without 
a  bottle  tielng  carried  in  one’s  valise.  In  fact  it  ought 
to  l)e  in  the  houses  of  those  who  don’t  travel,  for  time 
and  experience  have  proved  it  to  lie  one  of  the  most 
valuable  family  remedies  extant.  The  bead  office  is 
in  N.  Y.  City.— N.  O.  Picayune. 
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Hore  «  Bsadlers  ”  far  Prison. 

The  Cook  County,  Ill.,  “boodlers.”  Including  an 
ex-warden  of  the  County  Insane  Asylum,  four  ex 
members  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
and  seven  members  of  the  present  Board,  were 
found  guilty  Aug.  5th,  of  conspiracy  to  defraud 
Cook  County  by  false  pretences.  The  verdict  fixes 
the  punishment  of  four  at  a  fine  of  $1,000,  and  of 
seven  of  the  others  at  two  years’  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary.  Commissioner  George  C.  Klehm, 
President  of  the  present  Board,  pleaded  guilty  a 
week  ago,  and  his  punishment  will  be  fixed  by  the 
court. 

The  beautiful  scenery  among  the  peaks  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills  is  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  people  every  year. 
At  no  time  does  it  look  more  beautiful  than  when 
Autumn  tints  take  tbe  place  of  the  vivid  green  of 
Summer.  From  Windham  High  Peak  the  view  is 
charming  at  all  times.  The  Berkshire  Hills,  Greens 
Mountains,  and  White  Mountains  are  in  sight,  as  welt 
as  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  A  large  number 
of  the  “  Fresh  Air  Children  ”  enjoyed  a  visit  to  this 
place  not  long  ago.  Mr.  Lamoreau  of  the  Summit 
House,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Peak,  has 
plenty  of  room  to  accommodate  guests.  A  h^l  of 
large  size  adjoins  the  House,  and  is  used  for  divine 
worship  on  Sundays. 

Mknsman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonio  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  niUritioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  tbe  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Hazabd,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 
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JARVIS-CONELIN  0 

MOBTQAOE  TBUST  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved  real 
estate  held  by  the  mercantile  Trust  Oo.,  New  York. 

GaU  at  Office  or  write  for  particulars. 

JAMVltt-UONKLIN  M01tTO.\OE  TRUST  CO  , 
_ 239  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

J^onej?  gtig  jgttginfgge 

New  York,  Monday,  August  8, 1887. 
The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
Is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  IIM 

Adams  Express .  l&O  148  _ 

Alton  anu  lerre  Haute .  41  89  gti 

Alton  and  Terrs  Haute  pret .  TSi  7Sj 

American  Express .  109 j  lOgt  _ 

AtcUlsun.  Xopexa  and  Santa  FA .  107  102  __ 

Atlantic  k  Pacific  . .  121  11  M 

Boston  Air  Line  pref .  98  98  _ 

Bua.,  Buch.  ft  Pitts .  69  87  _ 

Canada  Southern .  66]  60  48 

Canada  Pacific .  67  66]  _ 

Central  Iowa  .  6]  6  lai 

Central  Pacific .  37  86  _ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .  6]  6  _ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret .  12  19 

Chicago  and  Alton . 162  169  * 

Chicago  and  Nortnwest .  116]  IJO]  it,, 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret .  Ittj  148 

Chicago,  Burlington  ft  gnlnoy....  141  i87i  194 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul .  88]  701  n,. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  pret  120]  117,  ■ 

Chicago,  Bock  Islaud  ft  Pacific. ...  127  126  1391 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  ft  Pacific .  16  16  ,4' 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  ft  Pacific  pret....  43]  S8]  » 

C.,  I.,  St.  L.  ft  C .  80  80  _ 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton....  120  12o  _ 

Oiu.,  Washington  ft  Baltimore  pret.  7  7-. 

Cleveland, C.,a.  ftlndlanapolls....  66  61 

Colorado  Coal  . .  42]  86]  8t 

(k>lumous,Uocklng  Valley  ft  Toledo  26]  38|  _ 

Columbia  ft  Hocking  Coal .  34i  89  eg. 

Col.  and  Oreenvllle  nret  .  26]  36  ' 

Consolidated  Uas  Company .  76  73  eg, 

Delaware  ft  Hudson  Canal .  101]  99  jg.* 

Delaware,  Lack,  ft  Western .  181|  136I  laai 

Denver  ft  Bio  G.  W  .  16]  13! 

Denver  ft  itio  Grande  .  27]  26  19 

Denver  ft  Ulo  Grande  pret  .  60]  67]  _ 

East  Teun.,  Virginia  ft  Georgia .  12]  10]  _ 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  ft  Georgia  1st  pret..  61  67]  _ 

B.  Tenu.,  Ta.,  ft  Georgia  2d  pret....  24]  21  _ 

Evansville  ft  Terre  Haute .  86]  88  ggi 

Port  Wurth  ft  Denver  City .  46]  44]  ' 

Green  Bay .  12  91  i, 

Illinois  Central .  124  122  139 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines .  92  92  _ 

Indiana,  Bloom.,  and  Western .  20  16]  is 

Klugsion  ft  Pembroke .  87]  S|!  _ 

Keoxuk  ft  Dee  Moines .  6  6  _ 

Lake  Erie  ft  Western .  19]  17]  jg, 

Luke  Erie  ft  Western  pret .  64|  61]  _! 

Lake  Shore .  96  82]  882 

Long  Island  ...  96  93  96} 

Louisville  ft  Nashville .  62]  60  46} 

Louisville,  Mew  Albany  ft  Chicago  66  42  66^ 

Manhattan  con .  113]  liu  _ 

Manhattan  Beach  .  13  11]  _ 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  63  60  40 

Mexican  Central .  14]  18]  _ 

Michigan  Central . 86]  80  811 

Mil..  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  86  79] 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  ft  Western  pret...  HO  106  93 

Uluueapolls  ft  St.  Louis .  16  13]  gji 

Ulnueapolls  ft  St.  Louis  pret .  36  29]  47' 

Missouri  Pacibc .  100  96]  mi 

Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas .  27]  24]  81] 

Mobile  ft  unio..  .  .  12]  12]  _ 

Maruuetie,  H,  and  Ontario .  90]  99]  — 

Milwaukee  ft  Moriheru .  66  60  — 

Masnvlile,  Chat,  ft  ot.  Louis .  80  78  64 

New  Jersey  Central .  75]  69]  64] 

New  York  Central .  109  106]  hqi 

New  York  ft  Perry  Coal  .  61]  60]  _* 


New  York  ft  New  England .  44]  40]  45 

Mew  York,  Chicago  ft  St  Louis....  18  16]  0 

Mew  York,  Chicago  ft  St.  Louis  pt..  80]  28]  31 

New  York,  L.  £.  ft  Western  .  30]  38|  gsi 

New  York,  L.  £.  ft  Western  pret....  67]  64]  _ 

New  York,  Sus.  ft  Western .  10]  9] 

New  York,  Sue.  ft  Western  pret.. . .  81]  89  22 

Norfolk  ft  Western .  17  IS]  17 

Norfolk  ft  Western  pref .  44  40  46 

Northern  Pacific .  33]  80  88 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  69]  67  6I' 

Ohio  Southern  .  16  14  16 

Ohio  ft  Mississippi .  26]  24  84 

Ontario  Mining .  26  26  — 

Ontario  ft  Western . 17  16]  it 

Oregon  Improvement . .  46]  43  — 

Oregon  Railway  ft  Navigation .  96]  89]  197 

Oregon  ft  Transcontinental .  27]  23]  88 

Pacific  Mall .  40]  87]  67, 

Peoria,  Decatur  ft  Evansville .  29,  26  36 

Philadelphia  ft  Beading .  66]  61]  36 

Philadelphia  Company .  100  99]  — 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  116  144  — 

Quicksilver  .  6]  6]  6 

Quicksilver  pref .  82  82  36 

Bicbniood  and  Allegheny .  8]  8  f 

Richmond  ft  West  Point .  28]  26  81 

Richmond  ft  West  Point  pret .  63]  67  — 

St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco .  88]  34]  97; 

St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco  pret .  75  72]  67j 

St.  Louis  ft  Ban  Francisco  Ist  pret,.  116  111  111, 

St.  Paul  ft  Duluth  .  73]  73  — 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret .  106  99  169 

St.  Paul  ft  Omaha....' .  49]  48|  49; 

St.  Paul  ft  Omaha  pret .  Ill]  108]  112 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Manitoba..  116  110  116, 

Southern  Pacific .  81]  801  88| 

St.  Louis,  Arksueaa  ft  Texas .  16]  16]  — 

Tennessee  C.  ft  1 .  84]  81]  60 

I'ezos  Pacific .  29  26  16| 

Union  Pacific  .  67]  61]  67j 

United  States  Express .  70  66  — 

Virginia  Midland .  43  86  — 

Wabash,  8t.  Louis  ft  Pacific .  18  16]  It] 

Wabash.  8t.  Louie  ft  Pacific  pf .  80]  26]  82] 

Wells-Fargo  Express.  . •....  130  128  — 

weRiern  Union  Telegraph  ....  75  70]  67 

Wheeling  ft  L.  E .  42]  89]  -] 

-  [Printed  bjHenry  Bussell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.] 


Based  on  Scientific-^/ 
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All  Wool!  All  tie  Year  Roel! 

For  Men,  Women  a  Children. 
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